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GAME or WHIST: 


HIS Game is played by four Perſons, whe 

cut the Cards to ſettle the Partners; thoſe 
who cut the two higheſt Cards, are Partners 
againſt thoſe who cut the two loweſt. The 
Perſon who cuts the loweſt Card is entitled to 
the Deal. In cutting, the Ace is accounted the 
loweſt. | . 

Each Perſon has a Right to ſhuffle the Cards 
before the Deal, and the elder Hand ought to 
ſhuffle them laſt, excepting the Dealer. : 

The Deal is made by having the Pack cut by 
the Right-hand Adverſary, and the Dealer is to 
diſtribute the Cards, one at a Time, to each of the 
Players, beginning with the Left-hand Adverſary, 
till he comes to the laſt Card, which he turns up- 
_ the Trump, and leaves it on the Table till 
the firſt Trick is played. | po 


No one, before his Partner plays, ma ins...” 


form him that he has, or has not won the Trick; 
even the Attempt to take up a Trick, tho won 
| |! before 


La] 


before the laſt Partner has played, is deemed very 
improper. No Intimations of any Kind during | 
the Play of the Cards between Partners are to be 
admitted. "The Miſtake of one Party is the Game 
of the Adverſary. However there is one Excep- 
tion to this Rule, which is in caſe of a Revoke: 
Tf a Perſon happens not to follow Suit, or trump 
a Suit, the Partner is indulged to make Enquiry of 
him, whether he is ſure he has none of that Suit in 
his Hand: This Indulgence muſt have ariſen from 
the ſevere Penalties annexed to Revoking, which 
affect the Partners equally, and it is now univer- 
ſally admitted. X | ; 
The Perſon on the Dealer's left Hand is called 
the elder Hand, and plays firſt; and whoever wins 
the Trick, becomes elder Hand, and plays again; 
and ſo on till all the Cards are played out. The 
Tricks belonging to each Party ſhould be turned 
and collected by the reſpective Partner of whoever 
wins the firſt Trick in every Hand. The Ace, 
King, Queen, and Knave of Trumps, are called 
Honours; and when either of the Parties has in his 
own Hand, or between himſelf and his Partner, 
three Honours, they count two Points towards the 
Game; and in cafe they ſhould have the four 
Honours, they count four Points. Ten Points 
make the Game. 7 
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TWENTY-FOUR SHORT RuLes fot 
LEARNERS. 


| LWAYS lead from your ſtrong 
Suit. 


IT. Lead through an Honour when you haye 2 
good Hand. 

III. Lead through the ſtrong Suit, and up to 
the weak. 

IV. Lead a Trump if 4 or 5, and you have a 
good Hand. 


V. Sequences are eligible Leads, and apd per with 
the — P 


. Follow your Partner's Lead, not your 4 Ad- 
verſa N 
VII. Do not lead from Ace, Queen. 


3 Avoid leading an Ace unleſs you have the 
A. Never lead a thirteenth Card unleſs Trumps 


are Out. 


X. Nor trump a thirteenth Card, except. laft 
Player. 


I. Play your beſt Card third Hand. 
9 When in * win the Trick. 


B 2 XIII. When 
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XIII. When you lead ſmall Trumps, begin 
with the higheſt. „ 5 
XIV. Do not trump out, when your Partner is 
likely to trump a Suit. 

XV. If you hold only ſmall Trumps, make 
them when you can. | 

XVI. Make your Tricks early, and be careful of 
fineſſing. 1 

XVI I. Be ſure to make the odd Trick when in 
your Power. 

X VIII. Never force your Adverſary with your 
| beſt Card, unleſs you have the next beſt. 
XIX. If only one Card of any Suit, and but's 
Or gal Trumps, lead the ſingle Card. 

XX. Always keep a commanding Card to bring 
in que ſtrong Suit. 49 
XI. In your Partner's Lead, endeavour to keep 
the Command in his Hand. | gy, 
XXII. Keep the Card you turn up as long you 
conveniently can. | 

XXIII. If your Antagoniſts are 8, and you 
have no, Honour, play your beſt Trump. | 

XXIV. Always conſider your Score, and play 
your Hand accordingly. | 


a. 


GENERAL RULES for BEGINNERS. 
I. HEN you lead, begin with the beſt 


Suit in your Hand; if you have a Se- 


quence of King, Queen, and Knave, or Queen, 
Knave, and Ten, they are ſure Leads, and ne- 
ver fail gaining the Temice to yourſelf or Part- 


ner in Other 


uits: Begin with the higheſt of 
b un 
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che Sequence, unleſs you have 5 in Number; 
in that Caſe, play the loweſt (except in Trumps, 
when you mult always play the wg Tk in order to 
cet the Ace or King out of your Partner's or Ad- 
verſary's Hand, by which means you make Room 
for your Suit. | | E 
II. If you have 5 of the ſmalleſt Trumps, and 

not one good Card in the other Suits, trump out; 
which will have this good Conſequence at leaſt, to 
make your Partner the laſt Player, and by that 
Means give him the Tenace. | | 

III. If you have 2 ſmall "Trumps only, with 
Ace and King of two other Suits, and a Deficiency.. 
of the fourth Suit, make as many Tricks as you 
can immediately; and if your Partner refuſes 
either of your Suits, do not force him, becauſe that 
may weaken his Game too much. - | 

V. Lou need ſeldom return your Partner's 
Lead immediately, if you have good Suits of your 
own to play, unleſs it be to endeavour to, ſave or 
win a Game: What is meant by good Suits, is, 
in caſe you ſhall have Sequences of King, Queen, 
and Knave, or Queen, Knave, and Ten. 

V. If you have each r and you are aſ- 
ſured of getting 2 Tricks in your own Hand, do 
not fail winning them, in Expectation of ſcorin 
2 that Deal; becauſe if you Joe the odd Trick, it 
makes 2 Difference, and you play 2 to 1 againſt 
yourſelf. 4 | | $1 = 

An Exception to the foregoing Rule is, when. 
you ſee a Probability 2 ſaving your Lurch 
„ 3 or 
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or winning the Game, in either of which Caſes 
you are to riſł the odd Trick. | | 

VI. When you have a Probability of winning 
the Game, always riſk a Trick or two, becauſe the 
Share of the Stake, which your Adverſary has by a 
new Deal, will amount to more than the Point or 
two which you riſk by that Deal. 

The foregoing Caſe refers to 1, 2; 3, 4, 5, 6, 
in pages 18, 19, 20. 5 

II. If your Adverſary is ſix or ſeven Love, and 

you are to lead, your Buſineſs in that Caſe is to riſk 
a Trick or two, in Hopes of putting your Game 
upon an Equality; therefore, admitting you have 
the Queen or Knave, and 1 other Trump, and no 


d Cards in other Suits, play out your Queen or 


ave of Trumps; by which Means you will 
ſtrengthen your Partner's Game, if he is iron in 
Trumps; if he is weak, you do him no Injury. 

VIII. If you are four of the Game, you muſt 
play for an odd Trick, becauſe it ſaves one half of 
the Stake which you play for; and, in order to win 
the odd Trick, though you are pretty ſtrong in 
Trumps, be cautious how you trump out. at 
is meant by Strength in Trumps, is, in caſe you 
ſhould have 1 Honour and 3 Trumps. ; 

IX. If you are 9 of the Game, and though very 
ſtrong in 'Frumps, if you obſerve your Partner to 
have a Chance of trumping any of your Adverſa- 
ry's Suits ; in that Caſe Þ not trump out, but 
give him an Opportunity of trumping thoſe Suits. 

f your Game is ſcored 1, 2, or g, you muſt play 
the Reverſe; and alſo at 5, 6, or 7; > 4 

| thele 
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theſe two laſt recited Caſes, you play for more 
than 1 Point. f 3 
X. If you are laſt Player, and find that the 


chird Hand cannot put on a good Card to his Part- 


ner's Lead, admitting you have no good Game of 
your own to play, return the Lead upon the Adver- 
fary ; which gives your Partner the Tenace in that 
Suit, and often obliges the Adverſary to change 
Suits, and conſequently gains 'the Tenace in that 
new Suit alſo. . 

XI. If you have Ace, King, and four ſmall 
Trumps; begin with # ſmall one; becauſe it is an 
equal Wager that your Partner has a better Trum 
than the laſt Player: if ſo, you have three Roun 
of Trumps; if not, you cannot fetch out all the 

rumps. 

XII. If you have Ace, King, Knave, and 
three ſmall Trumps, begin with the King, and 
then play the Ace {except one of the Adverſaries re- 
fuſes Trumps) becauſe the Odds is in your Fayour 
that che Queen falls. 

XIII. If you have King, Queen, and four 
ſmall Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, becauſe 


the Odds is on your Side that your Partner has an 
Honour, 


XIV. IF you have King, Queen, Ten, and 
three ſmall Trumps, begin with the King, be- 
cauſe you have a fair Chance that the Knave falls 
in the ſecond Round, or you may wait to fineſſe 
your Ten upon the Return of Trumps from your 
Refers to Cale 3, 2, g. inpage 81. 

ers to Cale 1, 2, 3, in page 21. | 
5. 1 . 
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XV. If you have Queen, Knave, and four 
ſmall Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, becauſe the 
Odds is in your F avour that your Partner has an 
Honour. 25 3 

XVI. If you have Queen, Knave, Nine, and 
three ſmall "Trumps, begin with the Queen, be- 
cauſe you have a fair Chance that the Ten falls 
= the ſecond Round; or you may wait to fineſſe the 

ine. 

Refers to Caſe 1, 2, g. 555 
XVII. If you have Knave, Ten, and four 
ſmall Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the 
Reaſons aſſigned in Ne 15. 55 

XVIII. If you have Knave, Ten, Eight, and 
three ſmall Trumps, begin with the Knave, in or- 
der to : 5p the Nine from making a Trick, and 
the Odds are in your favour that the three Honours 
fall in two,Rounds, „ 
XIX. If you have ſix Trumps of a lower De- 
nomination, you are to 2 7 with the loweſt, un- 
leſs you ſhould have Ten, Nine, and Eight, and an 
Honour turns up againſt you; in that Caſe, if you 
are to play through the Honour, begin with the 
Ten, which obliges the Adverſary to play his 
Honour to his Diſadvantage, or leave it in your 
Partner's Option, whether he will paſs it or not. 

XX. If you have Ace, King, and three ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the Reaſons 
aſſigned in No 15. | | | 

XI. If you have Ace, King and Knave, and 
two- ſmall Trumps, begin with the King, which, 
next to' a moral Certainty, informs your 2 * 

ie at 


ä 
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the Reaſons aſſigned in 
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that you have Ace and Knave remaining] and by 
putting the Lead into your Partner's Hand, he plays 
ou a Trump, upon which you are to fineſſe the 
nave, and no ill Conſequence. can attend ſuch 
_ except the Queen lies behind you fingle. 
efers to Caſe 1, 2, g, in page 21. 5 
XXII. If you have 3 ueen, and three 
ſmall Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the 
aſſigned 8 in Ne 15. BIS 
XIII. If you have. King, Queen, Ten, and 
two ſmall Trumps, begin with. the King, for the 
Reaſons aſſigned in No 21. © e 
XXIV. If you have the Queen, Knave, and 
three ſmall Trumps, * with a ſmall one, for 
5 1 
XXV. If you have * Knave, Nine, and 
two ſmall Trumps, begin with the Queen, for the 


| Reaſons aſſigned in N 16. 


XXVI. If you have Knave, Ten, and three 
imall Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the 
Reaſons ailigned in No 25. 

XX VII. If you have Knave, Ten, Eight, and 
two ſmall Trumps, begin with the Knave, be- 


cauſe in two Rounds of Trumps it is Odds but 


that the Nine falls; or, upon the Return of 
1233 from your Partner, you may fineſſe the 
ight. | 3 
XVIII. If you have five Trumps of a lower 
Denomination, it is the beſt Play to begin with the 
loweſt, unleſs you have a Sequence of Len, Nine, 


and Eight; in that Caſe begin with the higheſt of 
the Sequence. ; 
B 5 XXIX. If 
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XXIX. If you have Ace, King, and two ſmall 
Trumps, WM, with a ſmall one, for the Reaſons 
aſſigned in | 

XX. If you | have Ace, King, Knave, and one 
ſmall Trap, begi zin with the King, for the Rea- 
ſons aſſigned in Ne g 1. 

XXXI. If you have King, Queen, and two 
ſmall Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the 
Reaſons aſſigned in Ne 15. 

XXXII. If you have King, Queen, Ten, and 
one ſmall Trump, in with the King, and 
wait for the Return of Trumps from your — 
when you are to fineſſe your T 
the Knave. 

XXXIII. If you have Queen, Knave, Nine, 
and one ſmall Trump, begin with the 8 
in order to prevent the Ten from making a 
Trick. 

XXXIV. If you have Knave, Ten, and two 
fmall Trumps, digin with a ſmall one, for the 
Reaſons aſbgned in Ne 15 

XXX V. If you have * Ten, Eight, and 
one ſmall Trump, begin with the Knave, in order 

revent the Nine from making a Trick. 

og NXVI. If you have Ten, Nine, Eight, and 
one ſmall Tad begin with the Ten, which 
leaves it in your artner s Diſcretion, whether he 
will paſs it or not. 

XXXVII. If you have Ten, and dees ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a {mall one. 


| Some 


en, in order to win 
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Some PARTICULAR RULES to be obſerved. 


I. 55 you have Ace, King, and four ſmall 

L Trumps, with a good Suit, you muſt play 
three Rounds of "Trumps, otherwiſe you may have 

your {trong Suit ran . : 
II. If you have King, Queen, and four ſmall 
Trumps, with a 12 trump out with the 
King, becauſe when you have the Lead again, you 
will have three Rounds of Trumps. 

III. If you have King, Queen, Ten, and 
three ſmall Trumps, with a good Suit, trump out 
with the King, in ExpeQation of the Knave's 
falling at the fecond Round; and do not wait to 
fineſſe the Ten, for Fear your ſtrong Suit ſhould be 
trumped. . 

IV. If you have Queen, Knave, and three 
{mall Trumps, with a good Suit, trump out with a 
{mall one. | | 

V. If you have the Queen, Knave, Nine, 
and two ſmall Trumps, with a good Suit, trum 
out with the Queen, in Expectation of the Ten's 
falling at the ſecond Round; and do not wait 
to fineſſe the Nine, but trump out a fecond Time, 
for the Reaſon aſſigned in Caſe III. in this 


* 
If you have Knave, Ten, and three ſmall 
Trumps, with a good Suit, trump out with a 
tmall ne; © | 5 | 
VII. If you have Knave, Ten, Eight, and 
| two ſmall Trumps, * a good Suit, trump 
N Out 
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out with the Knave, in Expectation of the Nine's 
falling at the ſecond Round. | 2 

VIII. If you have Ten, Nine, Eight, and one 
{mall Trymp, with a good Suit, trump out with 
the Ten. | 


PARTICULAR GaMEs, and the Manner in which 
T att they are lo be played. 


I. QUPPOSE you are elder Hand, and that 
| your Game conſiſts of King, Queen, and 
Knave of one Suit; Ace, King, Queen, and 
two {mall Cards of another Suit; King and 
ueen of the third Suit, and three ſmall 
rumps: Query, How is this Hand to be 
played? You are to begin with the Ace of 
your beſt Suit (or a Trump) which informs 
your Partner that you have the Command of 
that Suit; but you are not to proceed with the 
King of the 1 Suit, but you muſt play a 
Trump next; and if you find your Partner 
has no Strength to ſupport you in Trumps, 
and that your Adverſary plays to your weak 
Suit, viz. the King and Queen only, in that 
Caſe play the King of the beſt Suit; and if you 
obſerve a Probability of either of your Adver- 
ſaries being likely to trump that Suit, proceed 
then and play the King of the Suit of which you 
have King, Queen, and Knave. If it ſhould ſo 
happen, 1 your Adverſaries do not play to 
your weakeſt Suit, in that Caſe, though ap” 
parently your Partner can give you no Aſſi 
$4 „ | ance 
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ance in Trumps, purſue your Scheme of trump- 
ing out as often as the Lead comes into your 
Hand : By which Means, ſuppoſing your Partner 
to have but two Trumps, and that your Adverfa- 
ries have four each, by three Rounds of Trumps, 


W there remain only two Trumps againſt you: 


II. Elder Hand. 
Suppoſe you have Ace, King, 2 and one 
ſmall Trump, with a Sequence from the King 
of five in another Suit, with four other Cards of 


no Value. Begin with the Queen of "Trumps, 
and purſue the Lead with the Ace, which de- 


ö monſtrates to your Partner, that you have the 


» —_— >> £ 9 — a bd 


King : And as it would be bad Play to purſue 
Trumps the third Round, till you have firſt gain- 
ed the Command of your great Suit; by ſtop- 
ping thus, it likewiſe informs your Partner that 
you have the King, and one Trump only re- 
maining ; becauſe, if you had Ace, King, Queen, 
and two Trumps more, and Trumps went round 
twice, you could receive no Damage by playing 


| the King the third Round. When you lead Se- 


quence, begin with the loweſt, becauſe if your 
Partner has the Ace he plays it, which makes 
Room for your Suit. And ſince you have let 
your Partner into the State of your Game, as 
ſoon as he has the Lead, if he has a Trump or 
two remaining, he will play Trumps to you, 
with a moral Certainty that your Kan clears 
your Adverſaries Hands of all their Trumps. _ 
III. Second Player. | 
Suppoſe you have Ace, King, and two ſmall 
'Trumps, 
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Trumps, with a Quint-Major of another Suit; 
in the third Suit you have three ſmall Cards, 
and in _ fourth Suit one. Your Adverſary 
on r Righthand ins with playing the 
7X your weak Sur and then 3 to 
play the King: In that Caſe, do not trump it, but 
throw away a loſing Card, and if he proceeds to 
play the Queen, throw away another loſing Card; 
and do the like the fourth Time, in Hopes your 
Partner may trump it, who will in that Gifs pla 
a Trump, or will play to your ſtrong Suit. If 


Trumps are played, go on with them two Rounds, 
and then proceed to play your ſtrong Suit; by 


which Means, if there happens to be four "Trumps . 


in one of your Adverſaries Hands, and two in the 
other, which is nearly the Caſe, your Partner being 
entitled to have three Trumps out of the nine, con- 
ſequently there remain only ſix Trumps between 
the Adverſaries; your ſtrong Suit forces their beſt 
Trumps, and you have a probability of making the 
odd Trick in your Hand only; whereas if you had 
trumped one of your Adverſaries beſt Cards, you 
had ſo weakened your Hand, as probably not to 
_ more than five Tricks without your — 
elp. | 
2 IV. Suppoſe you have Ace, Queen, and three 
{mall "Trumps ; Ace, Queen, Ten, and Nine of 
another Suit ; with two {mall Cards of each of the 
other Suits: Your Partner leads to your Ace, 
Queen, Ten, and Nine; and as this game requires 
rather to deceive your Adverſaries, than to inform 
your Partner, put up the Nine, which naturally ** 
the 
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he Adverſary to play Trumps, if he wins that Card. 
As ſoon as Trumps are played to you, return them 


upon your Dee, eeping the Command in 


your own Hand, your Adverſary, who led 
Trumps to you, puts up a Trump which your 
Partner cannot win, if he has no good Suit of his 


own to play, he will return your Partner's Lead, 


imagining that Suit lies between his Partner and 
ours: If this Fmeſſe of yours ſhould ſucceed, you 
will be a great Gainer by it, but ſcarcely poſſible 

to be a Loſer. | 
V. Suppoſe you have Ace, King, and three 
ſmall Trumps, with a Quart from a King, and 
two ſmall Cards of another Suit, and one ſmall 
Card to each of the other Suits ; your Adverſary 
leads a Suit of which your Partner has a Quart- 
Major ; your Partner puts up the Knave, and then 
proceeds to play the Ace: You refuſe to that Suit, 
by playing your looſe Card ; when your Partner 
plays the King, your Right-hand Adverſary trumps 
it, ſuppoſe with the Knave or Ten, do not over- 
trump him, which may probably loſe you two or 
three Tricks by weakening of your Hand : But if 
he leads to the Suit of ware. you have none, trump 
it, and then play the loweſt of your Sequence, in 
order to get the Ace either out *, your Partner's or 
Adverſary's Hand ; which accompliſhed, as ſoon 
as you get the Lead, play two Rounds of Trumps, 
and then proceed to play your ſtrong Suit. Inſtead 
of your Adverfary's Swe $4 to your weak Suit, if he 
ſhould play Trumps, do you go on with them two 
Rounds, and then proceed to get the Command of 
| your 


our ſtrong Suit. But you wilt ſeldom find this la 
ethod practiſed, except by moderate Players. 


o 
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Games to be played, with certain Obſervations, where: 
by you are aſſured that your Partner has no more 


the Sutt played either by yourſelf or him. 


I. Q UPPOSE you lead from Queen, Ten, 
| Nine, and two ſmall Cards of any Suit, the 
ſecond Hand puts on the Knave, your Partner 
3 Eight: in this Caſe, you having Queen, 
Ten, and Nine, it is- a Demonſtration, if he plays 
well, that he can have no more of that Suit. 
Therefore, by that Diſcovery, you may play ydur 
Game accordingly, either by forcing him to trump 
that Suit, if you are ſtrong in Trumps, or by play- 
ing ſome other Suit. 

II. Suppoſe you have King, Queen, and Ten 
of a Suit, and you lead your King, your Partner 
plays the Knave, this demonſtrates he has no more 
of that Suit. | is 

III. Suppoſe you have King, Queen, and many T 
more of a Suit, and you begin with the King, in th 
ſome. Caſes it is good Play in a Partner, when he 1 * 
has the Ace and one ſmall Card in that Suit only, C 
to win his Partner's King with his Ace; for fup- 

ſe he is very ſtrong in Trumps, by taking his * 
3 King with the Ace, he trumps out, and iſh © 
after he has cleared the Board of Trumps, he re- t 
turns his Partner's Lead; and having parted with . 
the Ace of that Suit, he has made Room for his | 
Partner to make that whole Suit, which pony b 
| COU 
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could not have been done if he had kept the Com- 
mand in his Hand. 

And ſuppoſing his Partner has no other good 
Card in his Hand beſides that Suit, he loſes nothing 
by the Ace's taking of his King ; but if it ſhould fo 
happen that he has a good Card to bring in that 
Suit, he gains all the Tricks which he makes in that 
n, Suit, by this Method of Play: And as your Partner 


he has taken your Ring with the Ace, and trumps out: 


ir upon it, you have Reaſon to judge he has one of 
n, that Suit to return you; therefore do not throw away 
ys any of that Suit, even to keep a King or Queen 
it. guarded. . we 


: Particular Games, both to endeavour to decerve and 
P 4 your Adverſaries, and to demonſtrate your 
ame to your Partner. 

en I. 8 UPPOSE I play the Ace of a Suit of which 

I have Ace, Rang, and three ſmall ones ; 
re the laſt Player does not chuſe to trump it, having 
none of the Suit; if I am not ſtrong enough in 
ay Trumps, I muſt not play out the King, but keep 


in the Command of that Suit in my Hand by playing 


be a ſmall one, which I muſt do in order to weaken his 
f me. | 
„ 11. Ifa Suit is ed, of which I have none, and 


is a moral Certainty that my Partner has not the beſt 
d of that Suit, in order to deceive the Adverſary, I 
e throw away my ſtrong Suit; but to clear up Doubts 
hto my Partner, when he has the Lead, I throw 
is away my weak Suit. This method of play will 
ly Wl generally ſucceed, unleſs you play with very good 
id | _ Players; 
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Players ; and even with them, you will oftener gain Wn 


than loſe by this Method of Play. 


Particular Games to be played, by which you run the 
Riſk of lgſing one Trick only to gain three. 


| Ph. 8 UPPOSE Clubs to be Trumps, a Heart is 


played by your Adverſary; your Partner, 
having none of that Suit, throws away a Spade ; 
_ are then to judge his Hand is compoſed of 
rumps and Diamonds ; and ſuppoſe you win that 
Trick, and being too weak in Trumps, you dare 
not force him; and ſuppoſe you ſhall have King, 
Knave, and one ſmall Diamond ; and futther, 
{ſuppoſe your Partner to have Queen and five Dia- 
monds ; in that Caſe, by throwing out your King 
in your firſt Lead, and your Knave in your ſecond, 
pw Partner and you may win five Tricks in that 
it; whereas if you had led a ſmall Diamond, and 
your Partner's Queen having been won with the 
Ace, the King and Knave remaining in your Hand, 
obſtructs the Suit: And though he may have the 
long Trump, yet by playing a ſmall Diamond, and 
his long Trump having been forced out of his Hand, 
you * by this Method of Play three Tricks in that 
eal. 
II. Suppoſe, in the like Caſe of the former, 7 
ſhould have Queen, Ten, and one ſmall Card in 
our Partner's ſtrong Suit; which is to be diſcovered 
by the former Example; and ſuppoſe your Partner 
to have Knave and five ſmall Cards in his ſtrong 


Suit; you having the Lead are to play your Queen, 
on 
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Ind when you play again, you are to play your 
| en; and pech bn hve the long Tra by 
this Method he makes four Tricks in that Suit; but 
mould you play a ſmall one in that Suit, his Knave 
peing gone, and the Queen remaining in your Hand 
in the ſecond Round of playing that Suit, and the 
long Trump being forced out of his Hand, the 
ueen remaining in your Hand obſtructs the Suit, 
by which Method of Play you loſe three Tricks in 
of chat Deal. | 
"at III. In the former Examples you have been ſup- 
are ſed to have had the Lead, and by that means have 
ig, had an Opportunity of 2 out the beſt Cards 
er, in your Hand of your Partner's ſtrong Suit, in order 
la- to make Room for the whole Suit: we will now 
ng Wl ſuppoſe your Partner is to lead, and in the Courſe 
d, of Play, it appears to you that your Partner has one 
at great Suit; ſuppoſe Ace, P and four ſmall ones, 
nd and that you have Queen, Ten, Nine, and a very 
he TW ſmall one of that Suit; when your Partner plays the 
d, Ace, you are to play the Nine; when he plays the 
he King, you are to play the Ten; by which Means 
nd you ſee, in the third Round, you make your Queen, 
d, and having a ſmall one remaining, you do not ob- 
at ſtruct your Partner's great Suit; whereas if you had 
kept your Queen and Ten, and the Knave had fal- 
JU len from the Adverſaries, you had loſt two Tricks 
in in that Deal, N 
ed [V. Suppoſe in the Courſe of Play, as in the 
er former Cale, you find your Partner to have one 
12 great Suit, and that you have King, Ten, and a 
n, mall one of that Suit; your Partner leads the Ace; 
| in 


the 
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in that Caſe play your Ten, and in the ſecond your : b 
King: This Method is to prevent a Poſſibility of ! 
obſtructing your Partner's great Suit. : 


V. Suppoſe your Partner has Ace, King, and | 
four ſmall Cards in his great Suit, and that you 
have Queen, Ten, and a {mall Card, in that Suit; 
when he plays his Ace, do you play your Ten, and 
when he plays his King, do you play your 2 
by which Method of Play you only riſk one 
get four. 


VI. 


We will now ſuppoſe you to have five Cards 
of your Partner's ſtrong. Suit, viz. | 
Nine, Eight, and a ſmall one; and that your Part- 
ner has Ace, King, and four. ſmall ones; when 
your Partner plays the Ace, do you Play your 
1ght ; when he plays the King, do you play your 
Nine; and in the third Round, Nobody having any 
of that Suit, except your Partner and you, proceed 
then to play the Queen, and then the Ten: and 
having a ſmall one remaining, and your Partner 
two, you thereby gain a Trick, which you could 
not have done but by playing the high 


Queen, Ten, 


ards, and 


by keeping a ſmall one to play to your Partner. 


Particular Games to be played when your Adverſary 
turns up an Honour on your Right-hand, with Di- 


rections how to play when an Honour is turned up 
on your Left-hand. 


I. 8 


UPPOSE the Knave is turned up 0 
Right-hand, and that you have 


n * 
ing, 


Queen, and Ten; in order to win the Knave, be- 


gin 


ueen; 
ric k to 
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in to play with your King; by which Method of 
Play, your Partner _ ſuppoſe ws to have Queen 
und Ten remaining, eſpecially if you have a ſecond 
Lead, and that you do not proceed to your Queen. 
II. The Knave being turned up as before, and 
mat you have Ace, Queen, and Ten, by playing 
Hour Queen, it anſwers the like Purpoſe of the for- 
mer Rule. | ; 

III. If the Queen is turned up on your Right- 
hand, and that you have Ace, King, and Knave, 
by playing your King it anſwers the like Purpoſe 
Wot the former Rule. t | 
ir- IV. Suppoſe an Honour is turned up on your 
1en Leſt-hand, and ſuppoſe you ſhould hold no Honour, 
our {Win that Cafe you are to play Trumps through that 
our Honour; but in caſe you ſhould hold an 5 orcs 
ny mn the Ace) you muſt be cautious how you play 

rumps, becauſe, in caſe your Partner holds no 

nd Honour, your Adverſary will play your own Game 
ner {Wupon you. ES | 


uld 

nd 1 Cas E ts demon trale the Danger of forcing your 
Partner. 

17 UPPOSE 4 and B Partners, and that A 

* has a Quint-Major in Trumps, with a 


Ouint-Major, and three ſmall Cards of another 
Suit, and that 4 has the Lead; and let us ſuppoſe 
the Adverſaries C and D to have only five Trumps 


Dur in either hand: In this Caſe, 4, having the Lead, 
1g, Vins every Trick. | 
pe- Suppoſe, on the coatrary, C has five ſmall 
gin | Trumps, 
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Trumps, with a Quint-Major and three ſmall 


Cards of another Suit, and that C has the Leal 
who forces 4 to trump firſt, by which Means / 
wins only five Tricks, 


4CAs E 70 demon ſtrate the Advantage by a Sau, 


UPPOSE A and B Partners, and that A has: 
,F Quart-Major in Clubs, they being Trumps 
another 8 in Hearts, another Quan. 
Major in Diamonds, and the Ace of Spades: Ani 


let us ſuppoſe the Adverſaries C and D to have th: 


following Cards; viz. C has four Trumps, eight 
Hearts, and one Spade ; D has five Trumps and 
eight Diamonds ; C being to lead, plays an Hear 
D trumps it ; D plays a Diamond, C trumps it; 
and thus purſuing the Saw, each Partner trumps: 
8 of A's, and Cbeing to play at the ninth 

rick, plays a Spade, which D trumps ; thus ( 
and D have won the nine firſt Tricks, and leave 4 
with his Quart-Major in Trumps only. 

The foregoing Caſe ſhews, that whenever you 

in the Advantage of eſtabliſhing a Saw, it is your 
— to embrace it. 


Jariety of CASES, intermixed with CALCULATIONS, 
demonſtrating when it is . at ſecond Hand, . 
put up the King, Queen, Knave, or Ten, with on 
ſmall Card of any Suit, &c. 


J. 8 UPPOSE you have four ſmall Trumps, in 


the three other Suits you have one Trick (c- 
| cure 
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cure in each of them: and ſuppoſe your Partner has 
| no Trump, in that Caſe the remaining nine Trumps 
muſt be divided between your Adverfaries ; ſuppoſe 
five in one Hand, and four in the other ; as often as 
you have the Lead, play 'Trumps : And ſuppoſe 
you ſhould have four Leads, in that Caſe, you ſee 
Hour Adverſaries make only five Tricks out of Io 
Trumps ; whereas if you had ſuffered them to make 
their Trumps ſingle, they might poſlibly have made 
nine Tricks. 
By this Example, you ſee the Neceſſity there is 
of taking out two Trumps for one upon moſt Occa- 
ſions. 
Yet there is an Exception to the foregoing Rule: 
becauſe if you find in the Courſe of Play, that your 
| Adverſaries are very ſtrong in any particular Suit, 
and that your Partner can give you no Aſſiſtance in 
that Suit, in fuch a Caſe you are to examine your 
own, and alſo your Adverſaries Scores ; dams by 
keeping one Hows in your Hand to trump ſuch 
suit, it may be either a Means to ſave or win a 
you Game. „ 
your II. Suppoſe you have Ace, Queen, and two 
imalt Cards of any Suit; your Right-hand Adver- 
ſary leads that Suit; in that Caſe, do not put up 
os hour Queen, becauſe it is an equal Wager that 
* þ your Partner has a better Card in that Suit than the 
rg: _ Hand; if fo, you have the Command of that 
| Oun, | 
An Exception to the foregoing Rule is, in caſe 
s, in jou want the Lead, then you are to put up your 
k (-. WF Queen. 5 | 
cure III. Never 
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III. Never chuſe to lead from King, Knave, 
and one ſmall Card in any Suit, becauſe it is à to 1 
that your Partner has not the Ace, and alſo g to 2;, 
or about 5 to 4, that he has Ace or Queen; and 
therefore, as you have only about 5 to 4, in 
your Favour, and as you muſt have four Cards in 
ſome other Suit, ſuppoſe the Ten to be the higheſt, 
lead that Suit, becauſe it is an equal Wager that 
= Partner has a better Card in that Suit than the 
aſt Player: And if the Ace of the firſt-mentioned 
Suit lies behind you, which is an equal Wager it 
ſhould ſo happen, in caſe your Partner has it not; 
in this Caſe, on your Adverſaries leading this Suit, 
you ee make two Tricks in it by this Method 
of Play. | 


IV. Suppoſe in the Courſe of Play it appears to e 
N that your Partner and you have four or five Wt © 

rumps remaining, when your Adverſaries have P. 
none, and that you have no winning Card in your 
Hand, but that you have Reaſon to judge that your fo 
Partner has a thirteenth Card, or ſome other win- K 
ning Card in his Hand; in that Caſe play a ſmall W* 
Trump, to put the Lead into his Hand, in order to 7 
throw away any loſing Card in your Hand, upon S 
ſuch thirteenth or other good Card. 


Same D I RE c'T IONS for putting up at ſecond 
Hand, King, Queen, Knave, or Ten of any 15 
Suit, &c. | th 


I. UPPOSE you have the King, and one ſt 
I ſmall Card, of any Suit, and that your 
| Right- 
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Right-hand Adverſary plays that Suit; if he is a 
good Player, do not put up the King, unleſs you 
want the Lead, becauſe a good Player ſeldom leads 
from a Suit of which he has the Ace, but keeps it 
in his Hand (after the Trumps are played out) to 
bring in his ſtrong Suit. 

II. Suppoſe you have a Queen, and one ſmall 
Card, of any Suit, and that your Right-hand Ad- 
verſary leads that Suit; do not put on your Queen, 
becauſe, ſuppoſe the Adverſary has led from the 
Ace and Knave, in that Caſe, upon the Return of 
that Suit, your Adverſary fineſſes the Knave, which 
is generally good Play, eſpecially if his Partner has 
played the King, you thereby make your Queen :. 
but by putting on the 8 it ſhews your Ad- 
to verſary that you have no Strength in that Suit, and 
:ve conſequently puts him upon fineſſing upon your 
we Partner throughout that whole Suit. 0 
_ ITI. In the former Examples you have been in- 
ur formed, when it is thought proper to put up the 
in- King or Queen at ſecond Hand; you are likewiſe 
to obſerve, in caſe you ſhould have the Knave or 
Ten of any Suit, with a ſmall Card of the ſame 
Suit, it is generally bad play to put up either of them 
at ſecond Hand, becauſe it is five to two that the 
third Hand has either Ace, King, or Queen of the 
Suit led; it therefore follows, that as the Odds 
againſt you are five to two, and though you ſhould 
ſucceed ſometimes by this Method of Play, yet in 
the main you muſt be a Loſer; becauſe it demon- 
ſtrates to your Adverſaries that you are weak in _ 

uit, 


tw O O 
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Suit, and conſequently they fineſſe upon your Part. 
ner throughout that whole Quit. | 
IV. Suppoſe you have Ace, King, ard three | 
ſmall Cards of a Suit, your Right-hand Adver- 
ſary leads that Suit; upon 2 .. you play your 
Ace, and your Partner plays the Knave. In caſe 
you are ſtrong in "Trumps, you are to return a ſmall 
one in that Suit, in order to let your Partner trump iſ 
it: And this Conſequence attends ſuch Play, viz. 
* keep the Command of that Suit in your own 
Jand, and at the ſame Time it gives your Partner 
an Intimation that you are ſtrong in 9 and 
therefore he may play his Game accordingly, either 
in attempting to eſtabliſh a Saw, or by trumping 
out to you, if he has either Strength in Trumps, or 
the Command of the other Suits. | 

V. Suppoſe 4 and B's Game is ſcored 6, the 
Adverſaries C and O is ſcored 7, and that g Cards 
are played out, of v-hich A and & have won 7 

Tricks, and ſuppoſe no Honours are reckoned in 
that Deal; in this Caſe 4 and B have won the odd 
Trick, which puts their Game upon an Equality; 
and ſuppole A to have the Lead, and that 4 has 
ö the ſmalleſt Trumps remaining, with two 
winning Cards of other Suits; and ſuppoſe C and 
D have the two beſt Trumps between them, with 
two other winning Cards in their Hands; Quere, 
How are you to play this Game? It is 11 to g that 
C has not the 2 Trumps; and likewiſe, 11 to 3 
that D has them not: The Odds being ſo much in 
A's Favour to win the whole Stake, it is his Intereſt 
to play a Trump; for ſuppoſe the Stake to be 70! 
| depending, 
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depending, A wins the whole Stake, if he ſucceeds 
by this Method of Play; but ſhould he play the 
cloſe Game, by forcing Cor D to trump tirlt, he 
having won the odd 'I rick already, and being ſure 
of winning two more in his own Hand; by this 
Method his Game will be ſcored 9 to 7, which is 
about g to 2, and, therefore, A's Share of the 70. 
will amount only to 421. and, by this Method, A 


only ſecures 71. Profit; but in the other Cafe, upon 


Suppoſition that A and B have 11 to g of the Stake 
depending, as aforeſaid, by playing his Trump, he 
is entitled to 557. out of the 70/ depending. 

The foregoing Caſe being duly attended to, may 
be applied to the like Purpoſe in other Parts of the 


Game. | 


DIRECTIONS how to play when an Ace, King, or 
Dueen, are turned up on your Right-hand. 


I. QUPPOSE the Ace is turned up on your 

Right-hand, and that you have the Ten and 
Nine of — only, with Ace, King and Queen 
of another Suit, and eight Cards of no Value, 
Quere, How muſt this Gates be played ? Begin 
with the Ace of the Suit of which you have the 
Ace, King and Queen, which is an information to 
your Partner that you have the Command of that 
Suit; then play your Ten of Trumps, becauſe it 
is 5 to 2 that your Partner has King, Queen, 
or Knave of Trumps; and though it is about 7 


| to 2 that your Partner has not two Honours, yet, 


ſhould he chance to _ them, and they prove to 
| | 2 be 


— 
* 
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be the King and Knave, in that Caſe, as your Part- 
ner will paſs your ten of "Trumps, and as it is 13 
to 12 againſt the laſt Player for holding the Queen 
of Trumps, upon Suppoſition your Partner has it 
not, in that Caſe, when your Partner has the Lead, 
he plays to your ſtrong Suit, and upon your having 
the Lead, you are to play the Nine of Trumps, 
which puts it in your * Power to be almoſt 
certain of winning the Queen if he lies behind it. 
The foregoing Caſe ſhews, that turning up of 
an Ace againſt you, may be made leſs beneficial 
— your Adverſaries, provided you play by this 
ule. 5 
II. If the Wy. N Queen are turned up on your 
KRight-hand, the like Method of Play may be made 
uſe of; but you are always to ring, ee the Diffe- 
rence of your Partner's Capacity, becauſe a good 
Player will make a proper Uſe of ſuch Play, but a 
bad one ſeldom, if ever. | | 


HI. Suppoſe the Adverſary on your Right-hand 


leads the King of Trumps, and that you ſhould have, 


the Ace and four ſmall Trumps, with a good Suit ; 
in this Caſe it 1s your Intereſt to paſs the King; 
and though he ſhould have King, Queen, and 
Knave of Trumps, with one more, if he is a mo- 
derate Player, he will play the ſmall one, ima- 
gining that his Partner has the Ace; when he plays 
the ſmall one, you are to paſs it, becauſe it 1s an 
equal Wager that your Partner has a better Trump 
than the laſt Player; if ſo, and that he happens to 
be a tolerable Player, he will Judge you have a 


gaod Reaſon for this Method of Play, and conſe- 
po be 47 | | quently, 
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quently, if he has a third Trump remaining, he 
will play it; if not, he Will play his beſt Suit. 


IV. A critical CAsE to win an odd Trick. 


| Suppoſe A and B Partners againſt C and D, and 
ſuppole the Game to be Nine all, and ſuppoſe 
all the Trumps are played out, A being the laſt 
Player, has the Ace and foyr other ſmall Cards of 
a Suit in his Hand, and one thirteenth Card re- 
maining : B has only two ſmall Cards of A's Suit; 
C has Queen and two other ſmall Cards of that 
Suit; D has King, Knave, and one ſmall Card of 
the ſame Suit. A and B have won three Tricks, 
C and D have won four Tricks:; it therefore fol- 
- lows that A is to win four Tricks out of the fix 
Cards in his Hand, in order to win the Game. C 
leads this Suit, and D puts up to the King; 4 
gives him that Trick, D returns that Suit; A paſſes 
it, and C puts up his Queen: Thus C and D have 
won ſix Fricke and C imagining the Ace of that 
Suit to be in his Partner's Hand, returns it; by 
which Means A wins the four laſt Tricks, and con- 
ſequently the Game. 

V. Suppoſe you ſhould have the King and five 
ſmall Trumps, and that your Right-hand Adver- 
ſary plays the Queen; in that Caſe do not put on 
der King, becauſe it is an equal Wager that your 

artner has the Ace; and ſuppoſe your Adverſary 
ſhould have Queen, Knave, Ten, and one ſmall 
Trump, it is alſo an equal Wager that the Ace lies 
ſingle, either in your Adverſary's Hand or Part- 
ner's; in either of which Caſes it is bad Play to 

+. an put 
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put on your King; but if the Queen of "Trumps is 
led, and that you ſhould happen to have the King, 


with two or three ee, . it is the beſt Play to 


* on the King, becauſe it is good Play to lead 
rom the Queen and one ſmall Trump only; and 
in that Caſe ſhould your Partners have the Knaye of 
Trumps, and your Left-hand Adverſary hold the 
Ace, your neglecting to put on the King is the 
Loſs of a Trick. 


The Ten or Nine being turned up an your Right-hand. 


E 888 the Ten is turned up on your 

Right-hand, and that you ſhould have King, 
Knave, Nine, and two ſmall Trumps, with eight 
other Cards of no Value, and that it is proper for 


you to lead Trumps, in that Cafe, begin with the 


Knave, in order to prevent the Ten from making a 
Trick ; and though 1t is but about five to four that 


your Partner: holds an Honour, yet if that ſhould 


fail, by fineſſing your Nine on the Return of 


your Power. ; 

II. The Mine being turned up on your Right- 
hand, and that you ſhould have Knave, Ten, 
Fight,. and two ſmall Trumps, by leading the 
Knave it anſwers the like Purpoie of the former 
Caſe. | 3 

III. You are to make a wide Difference be- 


Trumps from your Partner, you have the Ten in 


tween a Lead of Choice, and a forced Lead of 


your Partner's; becauſe, in the firſt Caſe, he is 
ſuppoſed to lead from his beſt Suit, and finding 
you 
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Fou deficient in that Suit, and not being ſtrong 
enough in Trumps, and not daring to force you, 
he then plays his next beſt Suit; by which Altera- 
tion of Play, it is next to a Demonſtration that he 
is weak in Trumps: But ſhould he perſevere, by 
playing off his firit Lead, if he is a good Player, 
you are to judge him ſtrong in Trumps, and it is a 
Direction for you to play your Game accordingly. 

IV. There is nothing more pernicious, at the 
Game of Whift, than to change Suits often, be- 
cauſe in every new Suit you run the Riſque of giv- 
ing your Adverſary the Tenace; and therefore, 
though you lead from a Suit of which you have the 
Queen, Ten, and three ſmall ones, and your Part- 
ner puts up the Nine only, in that Cafe, if you 
ou happen to be weak in Trumps, and that 
you have no tolerable Suit to lead from, it is your 
beſt Play to purſue the Lead of that Suit by playing 
your Kar, which leaves it in your Partner's Op- 
tion ther he will trump it or not, in caſe he has 
no more of that Suit; but in your ſecond Lead, in 
cafe you ſhould happen to have the Queen or Knave 
of any other Suit, with one Card only of the ſame 
Suit, it would be better Play to lead from your 
Queen or Knave of either of theſe Suits, it being 
5 to 2 that your Partner has one Honour at leaſt in 
either of thoſe Suits. 

V. If you have Ace, King, and one ſmall Card 
of any Suit, with four Trumps; if your Right- 
hand Adverſary leads that Suit, paſs x Head it 
is an equal r that your Partner has a better 
Card in that Suit than the third. Hand; if fo, you 


C 4 gain 
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have the long Trump. 


A CAUTION not to part with the Command of your 


Adverſary's great Suit, &c. 
I. JN cafe you are weak in Trumps, and that it 


does not appear that your Partner is very 
ſtrong in them, be very cautious how you part i 


with the Command of your Adverſary's great Suit: 


For ſuppoſe your Adverſary plays a Suit of | 
which you have the King, Queen, and one ſmall | 


Card only, the Adverſary leads the Ace, and upon 


3 ſame Suit, you play your Queen, which : 


makes it almoſt certain to your Partner that you 


have the King; and ſuppofe your Partner refuſes to 
that Suit, do not play the King, becauſe if the 


Leader of that Suit or his Partner have the long 


Trump, you riſque the loſing of three Tricks to 
get one. 


ing in his Hand, and that it appears to you that the 

conſiſt of 'T'rumps and one Gt only ; and ſuppoſe 
you ſhould have King, Ten, and one ſmall Card of 
his ſtrong Suit, with Queen and two ſmall Trumps; 
in this Gale, you are to judge he has five Cards of 
each Suit, and therefore you ought to play out the 
King of his ſtrong Suit; and if you win that 
Trick, your next Play is to throw out the Queen 
of Trumps; if that likewiſe comes home, pro- 


_ ceed to play Trumps : This Method of Play my 
e 


gain a Trick by it; if otherwiſe, as you have four 
rumps, you need not fear to loſe by it, becauſe 
when I rumps are played, you may be ſuppoſed to 


II. . e your Partner has ten Cards remain- 
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be made uſe of at any Score of the Game, except 
at 4 and 9. . | 

IT. The TRUMP turned up to be remembered. 

It is ſo neceſſary that the Trump turned up 
ſhould be known and remembered, both by the 
Dealer and his Partner, that we think it proper to 
obſerve, that the Dealer ſhould always fo place that 
Card, as to be certain of having N to it: 
For ſuppoſe it to be only a 5, and that the Dealer 


W has two more, viz. the 6 and q, if his Partner 


OW UQ Ct GW tw ww i3eatf — PA oo 


trumps out with Ace and King, he ought to play 
his 6 and 9; becauſe, let us 3 your Partner 
to have Ace, King and four ſmall Trumps; in this 
Caſe, by your Partner's knowing you have the 33 
remaining, you may win many Tricks. 

IV. Your Right-hand Adverſary leads a Suit of 
which you have the Ten and two ſmall ones; the 
third Hand puts up the Knave, your Partner wins 
it with the King: when your Right-hand Adverſary 


leads that Suit again, and plays a ſmall one, do 


you put on your Ten, becauſe it may ſave your 
Partner's Ace, upon Suppoſition that your Right- 
hand Adverfary led from the Queen; you will ſel- 
dom fail of Succeſs by this Method of Play. 

* . you have the beſt Trump, and that 
the Adverſary A has one Trump only remainin 
and that it appears to you that your Adverſary 
has a great Suit; in this Caſe, though you permit 
A to make his Trump, yet by keeping the Trump 

in you Hand, you prevent the Adverſary B from 
making his great Suit ; whereas, if you had taken 
out 4's Trump, it had made only one Trick Dif- 

| 5 ference; 
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ference; but by this Method you probably ſave 
three or four Tricks. 
VI. The following Cask happens frequently. 


That you have two Trumps remaining when 


your Adverſaries have only one, and it appears to 
that your Partner has one great Suit; in this 
Caſe always play a Trump, though you have the 
worſt, becauſe by removing the Trump out of your 
Adverſary's Hand, there can be no Obſtruction to 
your Partner's great Suit. 
VII. Suppoſe you ſhould have three Trumps 


when no Body elſe has any, and that you ſhould 


have only four Cards of any certain Suit remaining; 
in this Caſe play a Trump, which ſhews your 


Partner that you have all the Trumps, and alſo 


gives you a fair Chance for one of your Adverſa- 
ries to throw away one Card of the aforeſaid 
Suit; by which Means, ſuppoſing that Suit to have 
been once led, and one thrown away, makes five, 
and four remaining in your Hand makes nine, 
there being only tour remaining between three 
Hands, and your Partner having an equal Chance 
to hold a better Card in that Suit than the laſt Play- 
er, it therefore follows that you have an equal 


Chance to make three Tricks in that Suit, which 


probably could not have been done but by this Me- 
thod of Play. * 

VIII. Suppoſe you have five Trumps, and fix 
{mall Cards of any Suit, and you are to lead; the 
beſt Play is to lead from the Suit of which you 
have ſix, becauſe, as you are deficient in two 
Suits, your Adverſaries will probably trump 8 
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which is playing your own Game for you where- © 
as, had you begun with playing Trumps, they 
would force you, and conſequently deſtroy your 
Game. | 


| | The Manner of playing SEQUENCES further explain- 


ed, wit 


many Examples. 


I. IN Trumps you are to play the higheſt of 
I your Sequences, unleſs you ſhould have Ace, 
King, and Queen; in that Caf: play the loweſt; 
in order to let your Partner into the State of your 
Game. . % 
II. In Suits which are not "Trumps, if you 
have a Sequence of King, Queen, and Knave, 


and two ſmall ones; whether you are ſtrong in 


Trumps or not, it is the beſt Play to begin with 


the Knave, becauſe by getting the Ace out of any 


Hand, you make Room for the whole Suit. 

III. And in caſe you are ſtrong in Trumps, 
ſuppoling you ſhould have a Sequence of Queen, 
* * 2 and two ſmall Cards of „. Suit; 
in that Caſe you t to play the hi our 
Sequence, — Ee 4E 4 . 5 Aries 
ſhould trump that Suit in the ſecond Round, by 
being ſtrong in "Trumps, you fetch out their 
Trumps, and conſequently make the Remainder of 
that Suit. 

The like Method may be taken, if you ſhould 


happen to have a Sequence by Knave, Ten, Nine, 


and two ſmall Cards of any Suit. | 
IV. If you have a Sequence of a King, yon | 


6 _ - Knave, 
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Knave, and one ſmall Card of any Suit, whether 
5 are ſtrong in Trumps or otherwiſe, play your 
ing; and do the like by any inferior Sequences, 
if you have only four in Number. | . 
But if you ſhould happen to be weak in 
Trumps, you muſt always begin with the loweſt of 
the Sequence, in caſe you ſhould have five in Num | 

ber; for, ſuppoſe your Partner to have the Ace of 

that Suit, he then makes it; and where lies the 
Difference, whether you or your Partner win a 
Trick? For if you had the Ace and four ſmall 
Cards of any Suit, and are weak in Trumps, and 
led from that Suit, if you play well, you ought to 
play the Ace; if you are very ſtrong in Trumps, 
_ may play your Game as backward as you pleaſe; 

ut if you are weak in Trumps, you muſt play the 
reverſe. | ve 
VI. Let us explain what is meant by being it, 


ſtrong or weak in Trumps. _ yo 
If you have Ace, King, and three ſmall I 
Trumps. hs, in 
King, Queen, and three ſmall Trumps. ſu 
Queen, nave, and three ſmall Trumps. £ 
 Knave, Ten, and three ſmall Trumps. Or 
ey, and four ſmall Trumps. hz 
| Knave, and four ſmall Trumps. . ſa 


In any of the aforeſaid Caſes, you may be i 
underſtood to be very ſtrong in Trumps, and there- 0 
fore you may play by the 1 2 Rules, be- it 
ing morally alles of having the — in t 
Trumps. | A 


a Me 


3 orce your Partner at any Point of the Game ? 


\ ow and three ſmall "Trumps. 


does not chuſe to trump out, ferce him on as often 
zs the Lead comes into your Hand, unleſs you have 
good Suits of your own to play. 

W three ſmall Tru mps, and that your Right-hand Ad- 


WT it, which is an Information to your Partner that 
you are weak in Trumps. 


W ſmall Trump, and that your Partner trumps to you, 


| ling of your Knave, and playing your Ace, if the 
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If you have two or three ſmall Trumps only, 
e underſtand you to be weak in them. 
VII. What Strength in Trumps entitles you to 


Ace, and three ſmall Trumps. 
King, and three ſmall Trumps. 


— — — ——— — — 
— . _ * ——— — —— , 
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- — 
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nave, and three fmall Trumps. _ 
VIII. If, by Accident, either you or the Ad- 
erfaries have forced your Partner (though you are 
weak in Trumps) if he has had the Lead, and 


IX. If you ſhould happen to have only two or 


verſary leads a Suit of which you have none, trump 


X. Suppoſe you have Ace, Knave, 'and one 


ſuppoſe from the King and three ſmall Trumps, 
Quere, Whether it is the beſt Play to put on the Ace 
or Knave ? and ſuppoſe your Right-hand Adverſary 
has three Trumps, and that your Left-hand Adver- 
fary has the like Number; in this Caſe, by fineſ- 


Queen is on your Right-hand, you win a Trick by 
it; but if the Queen 1s on your Left-hand, and you 
thould play the Ace, and then return the Knave, 
admitting your Left-hand Adverſary put on the 
Queen, which he ought to do, it is above 2 2 1 
5 R 


— 
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that one of the Adverſaries has the Ten, and conſe. 

quently you gain no Tricks by playing thus. 
XI. If your Partner has led from the Ace of 

Trumps, and ſuppoſe you ſhould have King, Knave, 


and one ſmall Trump, by putting on your Knave,' 


and returning the King, it anſwers exactly the like 
Purpoſe of the former Rule. | 

In other Suits you may practiſe the like Method, 

XII. If you are ſtrong in Trumps, and that you 
have King, . and two or three ſmall Cards 
in any other Suit, you may lead a ſmall one, it be- 
ing 5 to 4 that your Partner has an Honour in that 
Suit: but if you are weak in Trumps, you ought 
to begin with the King. „ 

XIII. If your Right-hand Adverſary leads 2 
Suit of which you have King, Queen, and two or 
three ſmall Cards of the ſame Suit, you being 
ſtrong in Trumps, may paſs it, becauſe it is an 
equal Wager that your Partner has a better Card 
in that Suit than the third Hand; if not, by your 
Strength of Trumps, you need not fear making 
that Suit. 

XIV. If your Right-hand Adverſary leads a Suit 
of which you have King, Queen, and one {mal 
Card, whether in Trumps or not, put on the 
Queen: Alſo, if you have Queen, Knave, and 
one ſmall Card, put on the Knave; and if you 
have Knave, Ten, and one {mall Card, put on the 
Ten: by putting up the ſecond beſt, as aforeſaid, 
your Partner has an Expectation of your having a 
better Card or Cards in the ſame Suit: and by Re- 
courſe to the Calculations annexed to this Teen, 
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e may be able to judge what are the Odds for and 


gainſt him. | 

XV. If you ſhould have Ace, King, and two 

mall Cards in any Suit, being ſtrong in Trumps ; 

f your Right-hand Adverſary leads that Suit, you 
ay paſs it, becauſe it is an equal Wager that your 

Partner has a better Card in that Suit than the third 

and; if ſo, you gain a Trick by it; if otherwiſe, 


ou need not fear to make your Ace and King by 


your Strength in Trumps. 

XVI. If you ſhould have the Ace, Nine, Eight, 
and one ſmall Trump, and that your Partner leads 
the Ten; in that Caſe paſs it, becauſe, unleſs the 
three Honours lie behind you, you are ſure of ma- 
king two Tricks; do the like, if you ſhould have 
the King, Nine, Eight, and one ſmall Trump; or 
the Queen, Nine, Baht, and one ſmall Trump. 

XVII. In order to deceive your Adverſaries, if 
your Right-hand Adverſary leads from a Suit of 
which you have Ace, King, and Queen, or Ace, 
King, and Knave, put on the Ace: becauſe that 
encourages the Adverſaries to play that Suit again: 
And though you deceive your | cha by this Me- 
tod of Play, you alſo deceive your Adverſaries, 
which is of greater Conſequence in this Caſe ; be- 
cauſe, if you had put on the loweſt of the Tierce- 
Major, or the Knave in the other Suit, your Right- 
hand Adverſary had made a Diſcovery that the 
Strength of that Suit was againſt him, and conſe- 
quently would have Suits. 

XVIII. Suppoſe you have Ace, Ten, and one 
mall Card, in any Suit; alſo the Ace, Nine, and 
one 
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one ſmall Card of any Suit, Quere, Which of the: 
Suits ought you to lead from? Anfwer, From th 
Suit of which you have the Ace, Nine, and on 
ſmall Card; for this Reaſon, it being an equi 
Wager that your Partner has a better Card in tha 
Suit than the laſt Player; if not, let us then ſup. 
pate that your Right-hand Adverſary leads from th: Wi 
ing, or Queen, of the Suit of which you have th: 
Ace, Ten, and one ſmall Card; in that Caſe it i 
an equal Wager that your Partner has a better Carl 
in that Suit than the third Hand; if that happens u 
be the Caſe, upon the Return of the Suit, you le 
Tenace, and conſequently ſtand a fair Chance for 
three Tricks in that Suit. | 
XIX. A Cas to demonſtrate the Tenace. 

Let us ſuppoſe 4 and B to play at Two-handelW 
Whilſt, and let us ſuppoſe 4 to have the Act, 
Queen, Ten, Eight, Six, and Four of Clubs, 
which, in caſe B always leads, are fix ſure Tricks. 
Let us ſuppoſe he has the fame Hand in Spades, 
which, in caſe B always leads, are {ix more ſure 
Tricks. We ſuppoſe B has the Remainder « 
theſe two Suits. | 

Let us ſuppoſe B to have the ſame Hand in 
Hearts and Diamonds, as A has in Spades and 
Clubs, and that A has the Remainder of the Hearts 
and Diamonds, which, in caſe A always leads, are 
twelve ſure Tricks alſo to B. 

The foregoing Caſe ſhews that both Hands 
are exactly equal; and therefore let one of them 
name his Trumps, and lead, he wins thirteen 
Tricks only, 


But 
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But if one names the "Trumps, and the other 


leads, he that names the Trumps ought to win 
Wfourteen Tricks. 


Thoſe who would attain to the playing of 
Wulst to Perfection, muſt not be content only 
with being a Maſter of the Calculations contained 


in this Treatiſe, and alſo an exact Judge of all the 
general and particular Caſes in the ſame ; but be a 


very punctual Obſerver of ſuch Cards as are thrown 
away, both by his Partner and Adverſaries, and at 
what Time : Whoever attends cloſely to theſe par- 


ticulars, is the moſt likely to attain his End. 


Additimal CAsks. 


HEN it appears to you that the Adver- 

ſaries have three or four Trumps re- 

maining, and that neither you nor your Partner 
have any, never attempt to force one Hand to trump, 
and to let the other throw mo a loſing Card, but 


C rather endeavour to find out a Suit in your Partner's 


Hand, in caſe you have no Suit in your own ;' by 
which Means you prevent them from making their 
Trumps ſeparate. 

II. Suppoſe A and B are Partners againſt C and 
D, and ſuppoſe nine Cards are played out ; and 
alſo ſuppoſe eight Trumps are played out; and fur- 
ther ſuppoſe 4 to have one Trump only, and ſup- 

oſe his Partner B to have the Ace and Queen of 

1 and ſuppoſe the Adverſaries C and D to 
have the King and Knave of Trumps between 
them. A leads his ſmall Trump, C plays the 

nave 
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Knave of 'Trumps, Quere, Whether B is to play 
his Ace or Queen of I rumps upon the Knave ? be- 
cauſe D having tour Cards in his Hand remaining, 
and C only three, conſequently it is four to three 
in B's Favour, that the King is in D's Hand: If 
we reduce the Number of four Cards in a Hand to 
three, the Odds then is g to 2; and if we reduce 
the Number of three Cards in a Hand to two, the 
Odds then 1s 2 to 1 in Favour of B's winning of 
a Trick, by putting on his Ace of Trumps. By 
the like Rule you may play all the other Suits. 
III. Let us al you have the thirteenth 
Trump, and alfo the thirteenth Card: of any Suit 
in your Hand, and one loſing Card; and let us 
ſuppoſe you have only three Cards remaining, 
> Which of theſe Cards are you to play? 
nſwer, You are to play the loſing Card, becauſe 
if you play the thirteenth Card firſt, the Adver- 
ſaries knowing you to have one Trump remaining, 


will not paſs your loſing Card, and therefore you 


lay 2 to 1 againft yourſelf. 
a V. Let us juppoſe that you have the Ace, 
King, and three {mall Cards, in any Suit which 
has never been played; and let us fuppoſe that it 
appears to you that your Partner has the laſt Trum 
remaining, Quere, How are you to play theſe 
Cards to your greateſt Advantage ? Anſwer, You 
are to lead a ſmall Card in that Suit, becauſe it is 
an equal Wager that your Partner has a better 
Card in that Suit than. the laſt Player; if fo, and 
that there are only three Cards in that Suit in any 
one Hand, it follows that you win five Tricks Ta 
5 gn that 
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hat Suit; whereas, if you play the Ace and King 
n that Suit, it is 2 to 1 that your Partner does not 
old the Queen, and conſequently, by playing the 
ce and King, it is 2 to 1 that you win only. two 
icks in that Suit. This Method may be taken 
n caſe all the Trumps are played out, provided 
ou have good Cards in other Suits to bring in 
his Suit; and you may obſerve, that you reduce 
he Odds of 2 to 1 _ you to an equal Chance 
by this Method of Play, and probably gain three 
Tricks by it. = es 
V. If you chuſe to have Trumps. played by the 
\dverſaries, and that your Partner has. led a Suit to 
you, of which you have the Ace, Knave, Ten, 
ine, and Eight, or the King, Knave, Ten, Nine, 
and Eight, you are to play the Eight of either Suit; 
which probably leads the Adverſary, if he wins that 
Card, to play Trumps. 1 % 
VI. Suppoſe you ſhould have a Quart-Major in 
any Suit, with one or two more of the ſame Suit, 
and that it is neceſſary to let your Partner know 
that you have the Command of that Suit ; in that 
Caſe, throw away the Ace of that Suit upon 
any Suit of which you have none in your Hand, ta 
dear up his Doubts, becauſe the Odds is in your 
ravour that neither of the Adverſaries have more 
than three in that Suit: the like Method may be 
taken if you have a Quart to a King; the Ace be- 
ing played out, you may throw away the King; al- 
lo,” if you ſhould have a Quart to a Queen, (the 
Ace and King being played out) you may throw a- 
way your Queen: All which lets your Partner _ 
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the State of your Game; and you may play by the 
like Rule in all inferior Sequences, having the bet 
of them in your Hand. 

VII. There is ſcarcely any thing more common. 
ly practiſed amongſt moderate Players, in caſe the 
"Fa is turned up on the Left-hand, and that they 
have the Queen and one ſmall trump only, wM 
play out their Queen, in Hopes their Partner WW 
may win the King if it is put on; not conſidering i 
that it is about 2 to 1 that their Partner has not the 
Ace; and admitting he has the Ace, they do na 
conſider that they play two Honours againſt one, 
and conſequently weaken their Game. The Ne- 

ceſſity only of playing Trumps ſhould oblige them 
to play thus. 
III. A CAsk which frequently happens. 

A and B are Partners againſt C and D, and al 
the Trumps are played out except one, which C 
or D has; A has three or four winning Cards in 
his Hand of a Suit already layed, with an Ace and 
one {mall Card of another Suit: Quere, Whether 
It is A's beſt Play to throw away one of his winning 
Cards, or the ſmall Card to his Ace-Suit ? Anfwer. 
It is his beſt Play to throw away one of his win- 
ning Cards; becauſe, if his Right-hand Adverſary 
plays to his Ace-Suit, he has it in his power to 

als it, and conſequently his Partner B has an equal 
hance to have a better Card in that Suit than the 
third Hand; if ſo, and he has any forcing Card, or 
one of his Partner's Suit to play to, in order to 
force our the laſt Trump, his Ace remaining in his 

Hand, brings in his winning Cards; l 7 
; 
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had thrown away the ſmall Card to his Ace-Suit, 
and that his Right-Hand Adverſary had led that 
Suit, he had been obliged to put on his Ace, and 
onſequently had loſt fome Tricks by this Method 

f Play. 

IX. Suppoſe ten Cards have been played out, 
and ſuppoſe it appears very probable that yqur Left- 
thand Adverſary has three Trumps remaining, viz. 
the beſt and two ſmall ones ; and ſuppoſe you have 
two Trumps only, and that your — has no 


Trump; and ſuppoſe your Right-hand Adverſary 


the 
bel 


On- 


the 


nat — . . 

ne, flays a thirteenth or ſome other winning Card, 
Je. Jin that caſe paſs it, by which Means you gain a 
m Trick, becauſe the Left-hapd Adverſary muſt trump 


It, | 

X. In order to let your Partner into the State of 
your Game, let us ſuppoſe you to have a Quart- 
Major in Trumps (or any other four beſt Trumps) 
if you are obliged to trump a Card, win it with the 
Ace of Trumps, and then play the Knaye, or win 
it with the higheſt of any other four beſt Trumps, 
and then play the loweſt, which clears up your 
Game to your Partner; and, by ſuch a Diſ- 
covery, it may be the means of winning man 
Tricks: You may practiſe the like Rule in all 
other Suits, 

XI. If your Partner calls at the Point of Eight 
before his Time, you are to trump to him, whe-_ 
ther you are ſtrong in Trumps or Suits, or not ; 
decauſe, as he calls before he is obliged to do fo, it ih 
is a Declaration of his being ſtrong in Trumps. . | 


XII. Sup- 
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XII. Suppoſe your Right-hand Adverſary tum His to 
up the Queen of Clubs; and ſuppoſe, when Hit; 
has the Lead, he plays the Knave of Clubs; ani Han 


ſuppoſe. you have the Ace, Ten, and one Clu 
more, or the King, Ten, and one ſmall Card: 
Quere, When he leads his Knave, whether you 
are to win it or not? Anſwer, You are not to win 
it, becauſe it is an equal Wager, when he leads his 
. Knave of Clubs, you not having the King, that 


your partner has it; alſo, it is an equal Wager, — 
vhen he leads his Knave of Clubs, you not having re 


the Ace, that your Partner has it, and conſequent] 
you gain a Trick by paſſing it; which cannot be Sui 
done, if you either put on your King or Ace of 
Clubs. - | | "= 
XIII. A Casz for a Slam. Let us ſuppoſe 4 1c 
and B Partners againſt C and D; and let us —— 8 
C to deal; and let us ſuppoſe A to have the King iſt . 
Knave, Nine, and Seven of Clubs, they being 
Trumps ;, a Quart-Major in Diamonds, a Ties 
Major in Hearts, and the Ace and King oi gn 
Spades. 
Let us ſuppoſe B to have nine Diamonds, two 
Spades, and two Hearts. 5 0 
Alſo, Let us ſuppoſe D to have the Ace, Queen, fa 
Ten, and Eight of Trumps, with nine Spades. th 
And let Chave five Trumps and eight hearts. 
A is to lead a Trump, which D is to win, and 
D is to play a Spade, which his Partner C 1508 K 
trump: Cis to lead a Trump, which his Partner 
D is to win; when D is to lead a Spade, which C 
is to trump: and C is to play a Trump, which D 
x 
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is to win; and D having the beſt Trump, is to play 


it; which done, D boning ſeven Spades in his 
Hand, wins them, and conſequently flams A and B. 


More Additional Casts. 


I. T5 your Partner leads the King of a Suit, and 
that you have none of that Suit, paſs it, by 
throwing away a lofing Card (unleſs your Right- 
hand Adverſary has put on the Ace) becauſe, by f 
doing, you make Room for his Suit. | 

15 Suppoſe your Partner leads the Queen of a 
Suit, and your Night-hand Adverſary wins it with 
the Ace, and returns that Suit; in caſe you have 
none of it, do not trump it, but throw away a 
loſing Card, which makes Room for your Partner's 
Suit. An Exception to this Manner of Play is, if 
you play for an odd Trick, and that you are very 
weak in Trumps, you may trump it. 

III. Ie: ou have the Ace, King, and one 
ſmall Card of a Cit, and that your Leſt-hand Ad- 
verſary leads that Suit, and ſuppoſe you ſhould have 
four {mall Trumps, and no Suit of Conſequence 
to lead from; and ſuppoſe your Right-hand Adver- 
ſary ſhould put up the Nine, or any lower Card; in 
this Caſe, win it with the Ace, and return the Lead 
upon the Adverſary, by playing the ſmall Card of 
that Suit; who will have Reaſon to judge that the 
King lies behind him, and conſequently will not put 
up his Queen if he has it; and therefore you have a 
fair Probability. of winning a Trick by this Method | 


of 
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of Play, at the fame Time letting your Partner cn. 
into the State of your Game. Pla 
IV. If your Partner forces you to trump a Card Wh. 
early in the Deal, you are to ſuppoſe him ſtrong 
in Trumps, except at the Points of 4 or 9; and ate 
therefore, if you are ſtrong in Trumps, you may ¶ out 
Play them. Tr 
V. Suppoſe you call at the Point of 8, and your wil 
Partner has no Honour; and ſuppoſe you ſhould Sui 
have the King, Queen, and Pm; the King, | 
Knave, and Ten; or the Queen, Knave, and Ten r. 
of Trumps; when Trumps are played, always vo 
put on the Ten, which demonſtrates to your Part- D 
ner that you have two Honours remaining, and ſo Wl yo 
he rm his Game accordingly. . 8 
I. Suppofe your Right-hand Adverſary calls at th: 
the Point of 8, and his Partner has ous: LK; 
and ſuppoſe you ſhould have the King, Nine, and eq 
one ſmall Trump, or the Queen, Nine, and two ll th; 
ſmall Trumps; when Trumps are played by your 
Partner, put on the Nine, becauſe it is about 2 to 1 
that the Fen is not behind you, and ſo you play 
your Nine to an Advantage. T 
VII. If you ſhould happen to lead a Suit of 
which you have the Ace, The, and two or three 
more, when you play the Ace, if your Partner 
cap the Ten or Kos; and ſuppoſe you ſhould 
ave one ſingle Card in your Hand in any other 
Suit, and two or three ſmall Trumps only ; in this 
Caſe lead the ſingle Card, in order to eſtabliſh a 
Saw; and this Conſequence attends ſuch Play, viz. 
upon leading that Suit it gives your Partner Mm oo 
| . Chance 
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Chance of having a better Card in it than the laſt 
Player; whereas, had he led that Suit to you, 
which is probable had been his m_ Suit, the Ad- 
verſaries would have made the Diſcovery of your 
attempting to eſtabliſh a Saw, they would trump 
out, and ſo prevent your making your ſmall 
| Trumps: By this Method of Play, your Partner 
will eaſily Judge the Reaſon for your changing of 
E Suits, and ſo play his Game accordingly. 
VIII. 8 you have the Ace and Deuce of 
Trumps, and ſtrong in the three other Suits; if 
you are to lead, play your Ace, and next your 
A of Trumps, in order to put the Lead into 
your Partner's Hand, to take out 2 Trumps for 1; 
and ſuppoſe the laſt Player wins that Trick, and 
at WF that he leads a Suit of which you have the Ace, 
King, and 2 or g more, paſs it, becauſe it is an 
1d equal Wager that your Partner has a better Card in 
chat Suit than the third Hand; if ſo, he will then 
r have an Opportunity of taking out two Trumps to 
1 one; when the Lead comes into your Hand, you 
care to endeavour to force out one of the two Trumps 
remaining, upon Suppoſition 11 Trumps are play- 
ed out, and the Odds is tilt in your Favour that 
-c your Partner has 1 of the 2 Trumps remaining. 
7 IX. Suppoſe 10 Cards are played out, and that 
d I you have the King, Ten, and one ſmall Card of 
-T any Suit, which has never been led; and ſuppoſe 
5 you have won 6 Tricks, and ſuppoſe your Partner 
a leads from that Suit, and that there is neither a 
Trump or thirteenth Card in any Hand; in this 
al Wt Caſe, unleſs your Right-hand Adverſary puts on ſo 


* D high 
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high a Card as obliges you to play your King, do 
not put it on, home upon the Return of that Suit, 
you make your King, and conſequently the odd 
Trick, which makes 2 Difference: if there happens 


to be only 9 Cards played out, in the like Circum. iſ 


ſtance, you are to play by the like Rule. This Me. 
thod is always to be taken, unleſs the gaining of » 
Tricks gives you a Chance either to ſave your Land 
or to win or ſave the Game. 

X. Suppoſe A and B Parners againſt C and O, 
and let us ſuppoſe B has the two laſt Trumps, alſo 


the Queen, Knave and Nine of another Suit; and] 


let us ſuppoſe 4 has neither the Ace, King, or 
Ten of that Suit, and A is to lead that Suit: 
Duere, What Card is B to play, to give him 
the faireſt pa. wrong of winning a Frick in 
that Suit? Anſwer, is to play the Nine of 
that Suit, becauſe it is only five to four againlt 
him that his Left-hand Adverſary holds the Ten; 
and if he plays either the Queen or Knave, it i; 
about three to one the Ace or King is in his Left- 
hand Adverſary's Hands, and — uently he re. 
duces the Odds of three to one againſt him, to fie 
to four only. 

XI. Let us vary the N Caſe, and put the 
King, Knave, and Nine of a Suit into B's Hand, 
upon Suppoſition that 4 has neither Ace, Queen, 
or Ten; when A leads that Suit, it is exactly equal 
whether B plays his King, Knave, or Nine. 

XII. Suppoſe you have Ace, King, and three or 
four ſmall 2 of a Suit not played, and that it 
appears to you that your Partner has the laſt Trump: 

| 10 
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in this Caſe, if you are to lead, play a ſmall. Card 

in that Suit, it being an equal Wager that your 
Partner has a better Gard in that Suit than the laſt 
Player; if ſo, the Probability is in your Favour that 
you make 5 or 6 Tricks in that Suit; but if you 
thould play out Ace and King of that Suit, it is 2 to 
1 that youf Partner has not the Queen, and conſe- 


ch, Wquently it is 2 to 1 that you make only two Tricks 
in that Suit; by which Method of Play you riſque 

2 the loſing of 3 or 4 Tricks in that Deal to gain one 

110 only. | | 


nly. 
nd XIII. If your Partner leads a Suit of which he 
or {Whas the Ace, Queen, Knave, and many more, and 
ut: leads his Ace, and then plays his Queen; in caſe 
im you have the King, and two ſmall Cards in that 
in Suit, win his Queen with the King; and ſuppoſe 
ol WW you are ſtrong in Tr by clearing the Board of 
int W Trumps, and having a ſmall Card of your Partner's 
en; ¶ great Suit, you do not obſtruct his Suit, and conſe- 
15 W quently win many Tricks by this Method of Play. 
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How to play for an odd Trick. 
the 8 UPPOSE you are elder Hand, and that you 
have the Ace, King, and three ſmall Trumps, 
en, with four ſmall Cards of another Suit, three ſmall 
ual BF Cards of the third Suit, and one ſmall Card of the 
fourth Suit: _ How are you to play? Anſwer, 
: of BF You are to lead the ſingle Card, which, if it is won 
t it by the laſt Player, — puts him upon playing 

2 


rumps, 
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Trumps, or to play to your weak Suits; in wid 
Caſe your Partner and you gain the Tenace. 


The like Gaſe for an odd Trick, and that your Pan. . 
| ner is to lead. . tte 

Let us ſuppoſe he plays the Ace of the Suit, Mis 
which you _ hs one, and proceeds to pe! 
the King of the ſame Suit, and that your Right-hauſi..q 
Adverſary trumps it with the Queen, Knave, hat 
Ten; do not overtrump him, but throw aw een 
a [mall Card of your weakeſt Suit; the Conſequen f tl. 
of which is obvious, becauſe it leaves your Partne uit 
the laſt Player, and ſo gives him the Tenace in you, it 
weak Suits. IL 5 85 [ 
The like Caſe, upon Suppofition you want fu, 

or frve Pau, . 11 are elder Hand. ? {h 
In that Caſe play a ſmall Trump, and if youſthe 
Partner has a better Trump than the laſt Player & 
and returns the Lead, put on your King of Trump not 
and then proceed to play the Suit of which you hal 4 
four in — | out 

Theſe Examples being duly attended to, or. 
all Parts of the Clans, — be of great Conſequen ge: 
to the Player; becauſe when he has no nd dec toMhis 
play, his Partner being the laſt Player gains the Te dui 
nace in his weak Suits. 

IT. A and B are Partners againft C and D, u « 
Trumps, are played out, and 7 Cards only remain in 
in cach Hand, of which 4 has the laſt Trump ch. 
and alſo the Ace, King, and 4 ſmall Cards of: ef 


uit t 


Due 1 
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Quere, Whether A ſhould play the Ace and King 
f that Suit, or a ſmall one? 

Anſwer, A ought to play a ſmall Card of that Suit 
xccauſe it is an equal Wa that his Partner has a 
detter Card in that Suit than the laſt Player; and in 
his Caſe, if 4 Cards of that Suit ſhould happen to 
de in either of the Adverſaries Hands, by this Me- 
hod of Play, he will be able to make five Tricks in 
hat Suit; which if he played off his Ace and King, 
e had made only 2 Tricks in that Suit. If neither 
ff the Adverfaries have more than g Cards in that 
uit, he has an equal Wager to win 6 Tricks 
n it, ; | 1 
III. Suppoſe A and B are Partners againſt C and 
D, and that eight Trumps are played out, and that 
has four of thoſe Trumps remaining, C having 


you Wſthe beſt Trump, and to lead: 

wer BW Pure, Whether C ought to play his Trump or 
np, ot? | 

har 


| Anſwer, C ought not to play his Trump to take 
out of A's Num 8, . as he 5 3 
Trumps in 4's Hands, in caſe 4's Partner has any 
great Suit to make, by C's keeping the Trump in 
his Hands, he can prevent him from making that 
duit by trumping it. | 
IV. A Caſe of Curigſity. RE 
Suppoſe g Hands of Cards, containing 3 Cards 
in each Hand: let A name the Trumps, and let B 
ug chuſe which hand he pleaſes, 4 having his Choice 
of either of the other 2 Hands, wins 2 Tricks. 
| Clubs are to be Trumps, 
D 3 Firſt 
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_ Firſt Hand, Ace, King, and 6 of Hearts. 


Second Hand, Queen and 10 of Hearts, and 10 


otsI rumps. | 
Third Hand, 9 of Hearts, and 2 or g of Trumps, 
'The firſt Hand wins of the ſecond. | 
The ſecond wins of the third. 
And the third wins of the firſt. 


The Laws of Wuilsr. 


I” Of Dealing. 
. 1 F a Card is turned up in Dealing, it is in the 
1 Option of the Adverſe Party to call a ney 
Deal; but if either of them have been the Cauſe of 


turning up ſuch Card, in that Caſe the Dealer has 
his Option. 


II. If a Card is faced in the Deal, they muſt dea 


again, unleſs it is the laſt Card. 
III. Every Perſon ought to ſee that he has 13 
Cards dealt; therefore, if any one ſhould happen to 
have only 12, and does not find it out till feveral 
Tricks are played, and that the reſt of the Players 
have their right Number, the Deal ſtands good; 
and alſo the Perſon who plays with 12 Cards, is to 
be puniſhed for each Revoke, in caſe he has made 
any ; but if any of the reſt of the Players ſhould 
— 28 to have 14 Cards, in that Caſe the Deal is 
oſt. 


IV. The Dealer ought to leave in View upon 
the Table his Trump Gard, till it 1s his Turn to 
play ; and after he has mixed it with his other 
Cards, Nobody is entitled to demand what Card 

turne 


PL 
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turned up, but may aſk what is Trumps: This 
Conſequence attends ſuch a Law, that the Dealer 
cannot name a wrong Card, which otherwiſe he 
might have done. 

V. None of the Players ought to take up or look 
lat their Cards, while any Perſon is dealing; and 
if the Dealer ſhould happen to miſs Deal, in 
that Caſe he ſhall deal again, unleſs it ariſes from 
his Partner's Fault, and if a Card is turned up in 
dealing, no new Deal ſhall be called, unleſs the 
Partner has been the Cauſe of it. 

VI. 4 deals, and inſtead of turning up the 
Trump, he puts the Trump Card upon the reſt of 
| his Cards, with the face downwards ; he 1s to loſe 
his Deal. 


Of playing out of Turn. 


VII. If any Perſon plays out of his Turn, it is 
in the Option of either of his Adverſaries to call the 
Card played, at any Time in that Deal, provided it 
does not make him revoke ; or if either of the ad- 
verſe Parties is to lead, he may deſire his Partner 
to name the Suit he chuſes to have him lead ; and 
when a Suit is then named, his Partner mult play it 
if he has it. 2 
VIII. A and B are Partners againſt C and D; A 
plays the Ten of a Suit, the Adverſary C plays the 
| Knave of the ſame Suit, B plays a ſmall Card of the 
| fame Suit; but before D plays, his Partner C leads 
| a thirteenth or ſome other Card; the Penalty ſhall 
be in the Option of A, or B, to oblige D to win the 
Trick if he can. : | 
D 4 IX. 4 
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IX. A and B are Partners againſt C and D; 4 
leads a Club, his Partner B plays before the Adver- 
ſary C; in this Caſe D has a right to play before 
his Partner C, becauſe B played out of his Turn. 

X. If the Ace, or any other Card of a Suit is led, 
and it ſhould ſo happen that the laſt Player plays out 
of his Turn, whether his Partner has any of the Suit Ga 
led or not, provided you do not make him revoke, call 
he — entitled to trump it, nor to win the e 

rick. e 


Of Kevoking. yd 


XI. If a Revoke happens to be made, the Ad- H. 
verſaries may add gz to their Score, or take g leſ 
Tricks from the ck Party, or take down 
3 from their Score; and the revoking Party, provi- hi 
ed they are up, notwithſtanding the Penalty, mult ho 
remain at nine: the Revoke takes Place of any th 
| other Score of the Game. 3 C 
| XII. If any Perſon revokes, and before the 2 

| Cards are turned diſcovers it, the adverſe Party may | 
| call the higheſt or loweſt Card of the Suit led, or Wl ® 
bave their Option to call the Card then played, at t 


1 any Time when it does not cauſe a Revoke, * 
| XIII. No Revoke to be claimed till the Trick 
is turned and quitted, or the Party who revoked, or b 
his Partner, have played again. , 
XIV. If any Pe on claims a Revoke, the ad- 


verſe Party are not to mix their Cards, upon For- 


XV. Na 


teiture of the Revyoke, | 
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XV. No Revoke can be claimed after the Car 
are cut for a new Deal. | 


Of calling Honours. 


XVI. If any Perſon calls at any Point of the 
Game, except 8, either of the adverſe Parties may 
call a new Deal ; and they are at Liberty to conſult 
each other, whether they will have a new Deal. 

XVII. After the Trump Card is turned up, no 
Perſon muſt remind his Partner to call, on Penalty 


of og a Point. 


XVIII. If the Trump Card is turned up, no 


| Honours in the preceding Deal can be ſet up, un- 


leſs they were before claimed, 

XIX. If any Perſon calls at the point of 8, and 
his Partner anſwers, and both the oppoſite Parties 
have thrown down their Cards, and it appears that 
the other Side had not two by Honours; in this 
Caſe they may conſult with one another about it, 
and are at Liberty to ſtand the Deal or not. 
XX. And if any Perſon anſwers when he has not 
an Honour, the adverſe Party may conſult one ano- 
ther about it, and are at Liberty to ſtand the Deal br 
not, f 

XXI. If any Perſon calls at 8, after he has 
played, it ſhall be in the Option of the Adverſaries 
to call a new Deal. | 


Of ſeparating and ſhewing the Cards. 


XXII. If any Ferſon ſeparates a Card from the 
Wo reſt, 
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reſt, the adverſe Party may call it, provided he 
names it, and proves the Separation ; but in caſe he 
calls a wrong Gard, he or his Partner are liable for 
once to haye the higheſt or loweſt Card called in any 
Suit led during the Deal. 

XXIII. It any Perſon throws his Cards upon 
the Table, with their Faces upwards, upon Suppo- 
ſition that he has loſt the Game, the Adverſaries 
have it in their Power to call any of the Cards when 
they think proper, provided they do not make the 
Party revoke, and he is not to take up his Cards 
again. 

XXIV. If any Perſon is ſure of winning every 
Frick in his Hand, he may ſhew his Cards upon 
the Table; but he is then liable to have all his 
Cards called. | N | 


Of omitting to play to a Trick. 


XXV. A and B are Partners againſt Cand D; 
A leads a Club, C plays the Ace of Clubs, B plays 
a Club, and D, Partner to C, takes up the Frick 
without playing any Card ; A, and the reſt of the 
Players, play on, till it appears D has one Card 
more than the reſt ; Penalty to be, in the Option of 
the Adverſaries to call a new Deal. 


Reſpecting who played any particular Card. 


XX VI. Each Perſon, in playing, ought to lay 
his Card before him; after he has done fo, if either 
of the adverſe Parties mix their Card with his, his 

| | Partner 
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Partner is entitled to demand each Perſon to lay his 
Card before him ; but not to enquire who played any 
particular Card. 


4 DICTIONARY for WHIST, 
which reſolves almoſt all the critical Cafes that 
may peter at that GAME ; by Way of Queſtion 


and An wer. 


1. OW to play Trumps to the greateſt Ad- 
H vantage! Perufe the Treatiſe of Whilſt, 


| Caſe 11, Page 7, and all the following Caſes under 


that and the next Head. 
2. How to play Sequences when Trumps ? 


Anſwer. You are to begin with the higheſt of 


them. 


3. How to play Sequences when they are not 


Trumps ? 
Anſw. If you have 5 in Number, you are to be- 


gin with the loweſt ; if 3 or 4 in Number, always 
| play the higheſt. 


4. Why do you prefer playing of Sequences ra- 
ther than other Suits ? 

= Becauſe they are the ſafeſt Lead, and gain 
the Tenace in other Suits. | 
5. When ought you to make Tricks early ? 
Anſ. When you are weak in Trumps. 
6. When ought you not -to make Tricks 


4 ? | 
„. When you are ſtrong in Trumps. 
7. When do you play from an Ace-Suit ? 
D 6 


45. 


' 
{ 


"__ 1 
8 x an * - 
— As 
— —— ———— — Des ABEL 
4 * am — 


4 
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Anſ. You do ſo when you have g in Number only 
in any Suit (Trumps excepted). 

8. When don't you play from an Ace-Suit ? 

Anſ. You ought not to lead from an Ace-Suit, 
having four or more in Number in any other Suit; 
becauſe the Ace is an Aſſiſtant to your great Suit, 
and when "Trumps are played out, enables you to 
make that-Suit. | 
9. When any Card of Conſequence is turned up 
on your Right or Left Hand, how are you to play 
yg Caſe? See Caſe 1, Page 25, and Caſe 1, 

_— Why are you always to play your Hand by 
your own and * Scores? 

Anſ. Caſe 6, Page 6. See References in this 
+ 

11. How to know when your Partner has no more 
of the Suit played? Caſes 1, 2, g. Page 16. 

12. Realbns for putting on at Second-hand the 
King, Queen, Knave, Ten, and when not? Caſes 
. * 25, 26. | 

13. Why are you to play the Queen, Knave, 
or Ten of any Suit, when that Suit is played a 
ſecond Time, having three in Number only? Caſe 
4» Fage 34: 

14. When ought you to over-trump your Ad- 
verſary, and when not ? 

Anſ. When you are weak in Trumps you ought 
to over-trump him ; but if ſtrong in Framed, you 
ought to throw away a loſing Card. 

15. Reaſons for not parting with the Command 


of your Adverſary's ſtrong Suit. Caſe 1, "yp 3, 
; 1 + 


a a Suit of which you have the Ace, King, and Queen, 
| why are you to put on the Ace, preferable to the 
Queen? 


deceive your Partner. 


be done, and when not? 


that you have the Ten and Nine only of Trumps, 
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16. If your Adverſary on your Right-hand leads 


Anſ.. Becauſe it deceives the Adverſary, which, in 
this Caſe, is of more Conſequence to you than to 


17. To declare your ſtrong Suit, when proper to 


Anſ. When you have only one ſtrong Suit, and 
you trump out to make that Suit, in that Caſe you 
ought to declare it; but if you are ſtrong in all Suits 
there is no Neceſſity of declaring your ſtrongeſt 
Suit. | | 3 | 

18. The Ace turned up on your Right-hand, and 


why do you play the Ten? Caſe 1. Page 28. 

19. Why do you play from a King-Suit prefer- 
en. to a Queen-Suit, having the like Number of 
each? | 

Anſ. Becauſe it is 2 to 1 that the Ace does not lie 
in your Left-Hand Adverſary's Hands, and it is 5 to 
1 if you lead from the Queen-Suit, that the Ace or 

ing lies in his Hands, and that you loſe your 
Queen, and ſo play to a Diſadvantage. 

20. Why do you play from a Queen-Suit prefera- 
ble to a Knave Suit ? VAN OSes HO 

Anſwered, Caſe 19. 

21. When you have the four beſt Cards of any 
Suit, why do you throw away the beſt? 

6 Anſ. To let your Partner into the State of your 
ame. 


22, Your 
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22. Your Partner's ſtrong Suit, how are you to 
make the moſt of it ? 5 

At Pages 18, 19, 20, are ſix Examples to de- 
monſtrate it. | | 

23. The Queen turned up on your Right-hand, 
you have the Ace, Ten, and one Trump, or the 
if ing, Ten, and one Trump ; if the Right-hand 
1 Adverſary plays the Knave, Quere, how are you 


to play? | 
| 7 You are to paſs it, by which you have an 
equal Wager of gaining a Trick, and cannot loſe 


r Rr * 


by ſo doing. 
24. Four Cards are played out, and Trumps are 
__ round twice, your Partner not appearing to | 
ve any higher Trump than the 8, yet he has 
three Trumps; when he plays his third Trump, 
the next Hand puts on the Knave, there being 
the King only in the Adverſary's Hands, you hav- 
ing the Ace and Queen of Trumps: 
| W fy Whether are you to play the Ace or 
ueen ? 
Anſ. You are to play the Ace, becauſe it is 9 to 
8 that the laſt Player has the King ; and if you re- 


| 

| duce the Cards to 2 in Number, it then is 2 to 1 
Fit in your Favour, by playing the Ace, that the King 

| falls: The like Method may be taken in other Suits, 

| upon the like Occaſions. 

| 


am. So au r aa td © © 


EXAMPLE. 
1 Let us ſuppoſe that you have only 2 Cards re- p 
maining in your Hands of any Suit, v:z. the Quee 
and Ten; and let us ſuppoſe the Knave and Nine 


n 
of 


almoſt a Farthing. 


will ſhew when it is proper to force either of them. 
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of the ſame Suit are in your Adverſary's Hands, 
when your Partner leads that Suit, your Right-hand 
Adverſary plays the Nine, and has one Gard only 
remaining: 

youu Whether you ought to play your Queen 
or Ten? 

Anſ. You ought to play your Queen, becauſe 
it is 2 to 1 that your Left-hand Adverſary has the 
Knave. And in all Caſes of the like oy Alan you 
ought to play by this Rule. 

would know what is the Odds that the Deal- 
er at Whiſt holds four Trumps or more? 

Anſ. That he holds four Trumps or more, is 
232 to 165, or about a Guinea to 148. 11d. and 


fin Explanation of the TERMS, or TECHNICAL 
Worps in this Treatiſe. 


INESSING, means the endeavouring to gain 

an advantage by Art and Skill, — conſiſts 

in this: When a Card is led, and you have the 
beſt and third beſt Card of that Suit, you judge it 
beſt to put your third beſt Card upon that Lead, 
and run the Riſque of your Adverſary's having the 
ſecond beſt of it; that if he has it not, whicl is 2 
to 1 againſt him, you are then ſure of gaining a 
Trick. | 
FORCING, means the obliging your Partner 
or your Adverſary to trump a Suit, of which he 
has none. The Caſes mentioned in this Treatiſe 


LONG 
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LONG TRUMP, means the having one or 
more Trumps in your Hand, when all the reſt 
are out, | 

LOOSE CARD, means a Card in a Hand that 
is of no Value, and conſequently the propereſt to 
throw away. | 

POINTS, Ten of them make a Game; as 
many as are gained by Tricks or Honours, ſo ma- 
ny Points are fet up to the Score of the Game. 

QUART, in general, 1s a Sequence of any four 
Cards immediately following one another in the 
ſame Suit. Puart-Major is therefore a Sequence 
of Ace, King, Queen, and Knave, in any Suit. 

QUINT, in general, is a Sequence of any five 
Cards 5 following one another in the 
ſame Suit. Quini- Major is therefore a Sequence 
Ace, King, Queen, Knave, and Ten, in any 

Ult. 

REVERSE, means only the playing your Hand 
in a different Manner; ca is to ſay, if you are 
ſtrong in Trumps, you play one way; but if weak 
in Trumps, you play the | Prat VIZ. another. 

SEE-SAW, is when each Partner trumps a Suit, 
and they play thoſe. Suits to one another to trump. 

SCORE, is the Number of Points fet up, ten 
of which make a Game. | 


SLAM, is when either Party win every Trick. 
TENACE, is having the firſt and third belt 


Cards, and being the laſt Player, and conſequently 


you catch the Adverſary when that Suit is played: 
As, for inſtance, in cafe you have Ace and Queen 


of any Suit, and that your. Adverſary leads that Suit, 


you 
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you muſt win thoſe two Tricks; and ſo of any o- 
ther Tenace in inferior Cards. | 

TERCE, 1s a Sequence of any three Cards im- 
mediately following one another in the ſame Suit. 
Terce-Major is therefore a Sequence of Ace, King, 
and Queen, in any Suit, 


In ART1FICIAL MEMoRy, for thoſe who play at 
| the Game of Wr1sT. 4 * 


I. DLACE, of every Suit in your Hand, the 
worſt of it to the Left- hand, and the beſt 
(in Order) to the Right; and the Trumps in the 
— Order, always to the Left of all the other 
Sus. / 
II. If in the Courſe of Play you find you have 
the beſt Card remaining in any Suit, put the ſame 
to the Left of your Trumps. | 

III. And if you find you have the ſecond beſt 
Card of any Suit to remember, place it on the 
Right of your Trumps. 

V. And if you have the third beſt Card of any 
Suit to remember, place a ſmall Card of that Suit 
between the "Trumps and that third beſt, to the 
2 2 of your Trumps. 

. To remember your Partner's firſt Lead, 
place a ſmall Card of that Suit led in the Midſt of 
your Trumps, and if you have but one Trump, 
on the Left of it. 

VI. When you deal put the Trump turned up 
to the Right of all your Trumps, and part with it 
: As 
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as late as you can, that your Partner may know 
you have that Trump left, and ſo play according]y, 


VII. To find where or in what Suit your Adver- 


faries revoke. 


Suppoſe the two Suits on your Right Hand to 
repreſent your Adverſaries in the Order they ſit, as 
to your Right and Left Hand. | | 

When you ſuſpect either of them to have. made 
a Revoke in any Suit, clap a ſmall Card of that 
Suit amongſt the Cards repreſenting that Adverſary, 
by which Means you record not only that there 

may have been a Revoke, but alſo which of them 
made 1t, and in what Suit. 5 

If the Suit that repreſents the Adverſary that 
made the Revoke, happens to be the Suit he revo- 
ked in, change that Suit for another, and, as above, 
put a {mall Card of the Suit revoked in, in the 

Middle of that exchanged Suit, and if you have 
not a Card of that Suit, reverſe a Card of any Suit 
you have (except Diamonds) and place it there. 

VIII. As you have a Way to remember your 
Partner's firſt Lead, you may alſo record in what 
Suit either of your Adverfaries made their firſt 
Lead, by putting the Suit in which they made that 
Lead, in the place which in your Hand repreſents 
that Adverſary, at either your Right or Left Hand; 
and if other Suits were already placed to repreſent 


them, then exchange them for the Suits in which. 


each of them makes his firſt Lead. 
The foregoing Method is to be taken when 2 
8 i | n 
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find it more neceſſary to record your Adverſary's 
firſt Lead, than to endeavour to find out a Revoke. 


[ 


— , 4 
1 
1 
1 1 
| 
| 5 
4 
| 
1 
1 


CALCULATIONS, which direct with moral Certuin- 
ty how to play well any Hand, by ſhewing the Chances 
of your Partner's having 1, 2, or g certain Cards. 


E Read with Attention thoſe marked N. B. 


For EXAMPLE. 
Would know what is the Chance of his having 
one certain Card ? 


comms 


againſt for 
In ſeuer. him. þ him. 
That he has it not is, N. B. 2 to 1 
II. I would know what is the Chance of his 
having two certain Cards ? 
againft for 
Anſwer. him. him. 
That he has one of them only, is, 31 to 26 
That he has not both of them, 17 2 
But that he has one or both, is about 5 b 
to 4, or NV. B. 2 3 
II. I would alſo know what are the Chances 
of his having 3 certain Cards ? 
for again 
Anſwer. him. him, 


That he holds one of them only, is 
325 for him to 378 againſt him, > 6 
or about 5 

That he has not 2 of them only, is 
156 for him to 547 againſt him, 2 
or about | | 
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That he has not all 3 of them, is 
22 for him to 681 againſt him, > 1 3 
br about | 
But that he has 1 or 2 of them, is 
481 for him to 222 againſt him, 51 6 
or about | 
And that he has 1, 2, or all 3 9 5 


them, is about N. B. a 


An Explanation and Application of the Calculations 
* to be underſtood by thoſe wha read this 
Treatiſe, 


firſt CALCULATION. 
N is 2 to 1 that my. Partner has not one certain 
1 Card. | 5 18 

To apply this Calculation, let us fuppoſe the 
Right-hand Adverſary leads a Suit, of which you 
have the King and one ſmall Card only ; you may 
obſerve, that it is 2 to 1, by putting on your King, 
that the Eeft-hand Adverſary cannot win it. 
Again, Let us ſuppoſe that you have the King 
and three ſmall Cards of any Suit, likewiſe the 
Queen and three ſmall Cards of any Suit, I would 
know which is the beſt Suit to lead from? Anſwer, 
From the King, becauſe it is 2 to 1 that the Ace 
does not lie behind you; but it is 5 to 4 that the 
Ace or King of any Suit lies behind you, and con- 
ſequently, by leading from your Queen Suit, you 
play to a Diſadvantage. | 3 

2d CALCULATION. It is 5 to 4, at leaſt, that 
your Partner has one Card out of any 2 = 

8 ards; 
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Cards; the like Odds is in Favour of your Right- 
hand and Left-hand Adverſaries: Therefore, * 
poſe you have 2 Honours in any Suit, and know- 
ing it is 5 to 4 that your Partner holds one of the 
2 2 Honours, you do by this Knowledge play 
your Game to a mer Degree of Certainty. 
Again, Let us ſuppoſe that you have the Queen 
and 1 ſmall Card in any Suit only, and that your 
| Right-hand Adverſary leads that Suit, if you put 
on your Queen, it 5 to 4 that -_ Left-hand Ad- 
verfary can win it, and therefore you play 5 to 4 
to your Difadvantage. - 
34 CALCULATION. It is 5 to 2 that your 
Partner has 1 Card out of any g certain Cards. 
Therefore, ſuppoſe you have the Knave and 1 
ſmall Card dealt you, and that your Right-hand 
Adverſary leads from that Suit, if you put on the 
Knave, it is 5 to © that your Left-hand Adverſ- 
has either Ace, King, or Queen of the Suit led 
and therefore you play 5 to 2 againſt yourſelf ; be- 
ſides, there is a further 95 by making a 
Diſcovery to your Right-hand Adverſary, he fineſſes 
upon your Partner throughout that whole Suit. 
And, in order to explain the Neceſſity there is of 
po on the loweſt of Sequences in all the Suits 
ed, let us ſuppoſe that your Adverſary led a Suit of 
which you have the King, Queen, and Knave, or 
Queen, Knave, and Ten; by putting on your Knave 
of the ſuit of which you have the. King, Queen, and 
Knave, it gives your Partner an Opportunity of 
calculating the Odds for and — him in that 
| Suit, 
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Suit, and alſo in all inferior Suits of which you 
have Sequences. 3 

A farther Uſe to be made of the foregoing Cal. 
culation : Let us 1 ; ca that you have the Ace, 
King, and 2 ſmall Trumps, with a * 
or 5 other winning Cards in your Hand in any 
Suit, and that you have played Trumps two Rounds, 
and that each Perſon followed Trumps; in this 
Caſe there are 8 Trumps out, and 2 Trumps re- 
maing in your Hand, which make 10, and 3 
Trumps which are divided between the remaining 
g Players, of which 3 Trumps, the Odds is 5 to 2 
in your Favour than your Partner has 1; and there- 
fore, out of 7 Cards in your Hand, you are entitled 
to win 5 Tricks. | 5 


Some COMPUTATIONS for laying Magers. 


With the Deal, 
The Deal — — is 21 to 20 
1 Love — — 10 
2 — N 6 4 
3 N e 3 2 
4. | | 7 4 
5 is 2 to 10f the Game, and 1 of wy 13 
Lurch 

6 | | — — 5 2 
7 e e 1 7 1 
= — ä 5 k 
q is about — — 9 ? 
—ů— 6 

With 
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With the Deal. 
6 to 5 — — is 5 
7 6 e 1 6 
C _—_— 9 
9 $518 about —— 2 

With the Deal. 
7 to 6 — — is 4 
8 © -. — 2 
9 ö s adout 7 

With the Deal. 
8 to 7 is above — — 3 to 211 
9 7 1s about — 12 0 Ditt 


8 to , upon the beſt Computation made at pre- 
ſent, is about 3 and a half in the Hundred, in Fa- 
vour of 8 with the Deal; againſt the Deal, the Odds 
are ſtill, though ſmall, in WS of 8. 


CALCULATIONS for the Whole Rubber. 


1 A and B are at Play, and that A is 1 
Game, and 8 Love of the ſecond Game, with 
the Deal. | 

Quere. What are the Odds throughout the 


Whole Rubber ? | Ne 

I Game Love and g Love of the ſecond Game G 
(upon Suppoſition of 9 Love with the Deal) being WM Dit. 
nearly 6 to 1; ; | G 
Firſt Game and 9 Love of the : Dit 
ſecond Game is nearly 58555 G 


Fil 
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Firſt Game and 8 Love of the 


ſecond Game is a little more 13 to 1, Oc. 
than the former | 


Firſt Game and 7 Love of the 
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ſecond is nearly e 
Ditto and 6 Love of the ſecond 8 to 
is nearly | ; 
Ditto and 5 Love of the ſecond 6 to 
is nearly | | , 
Firſt Game and 4 Love of the _ | 
ſecond 1s nearly Res | 
Ditto and 3 Love of the ſecond rt | 
is nearly * 0 
Ditto and 2 Love of the ſecond A 
1s nearly 9 
Ditto and 1 Love of the ſecond 0 
is nearly # 
WW The above Calculations are made with the Deal. 
Againſt the Deal. 


UPPOSE A and B are at Play, and that A is 1 


Game, and any Number of Points in the ſe- 
cond Deal: 1 


Firſt Game and 9 Love of the 


* ſecond is nearly 11 0 1 

Ditto and 8 Love of the ſecond | 

l Game (is a little more) . 
Ditto and 7 Love of the ſecond 

Game is 9-104 


Ditto and. 6 Love of the ſecond 


Game is 7 to 1 


E 


| 
j 
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Ditto and 5 Love of the ſecond 


Game is 1 | 3 3 * 
Ditto and 4 Love of the ſecond 

Game = 4¹ to 1 
Ditto and g Love of the ſecond ; 

Game is | + 9-4 
Ditto and 2 Love of the ſecond 

Game is 7 to 2 


Firſt Game and 1 Love of the 


ſecond is nearly 6 to 2 


* 


The Uſe which is to be made of the fore oing 


Calculations, may be made by dividing the Stake, 
according to the Tables herewith ſet down. 


Mr. PAYNE's Maxins for WII IST. 


LEADER. 


i, D EGIN with the Suit of which you har 

molt in Number. For when the Trumps an 
out, - you will probably make ſeveral T ricks in it. 
2. If you hold equal Numbers in different Suits 
begin with the ſtrongeſt. Becauſe it is the leaſt lidl 
to injure your Partner. 

g- Sequences are always eligible Leads. Becaiſ 
they ſupport your Partner's Hand, without injurin 
gour aun. 

4- Lead from a King or Queen, rather than from 
an Ace. For fince the Adverſaries will lead from thi 
_ which you do not, your Ace will do them mi 

arm. 


5. Led 


5 
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5. Lead from a King rather than from a Queen, 
and from a Queen rather than a Knave. For the 
ſtronger the Suit, the leſs is your Partner rg, > 

6. Lead not from Ace 8 or Ace Knave, 


till it becomes neceſſary. For F that Suit is led 


| by the Adverſaries, you have a good Chance of making 


two Tricks in it. 

7. In all Sequences to a Queen, Knave, or Ten, 
begin with the higheſt. Becauſe it will frequently 
diſtreſs your Left-hand Adverſary. 

8. Having Ace, King, and Knave, lead the 
King. For if ſtrong in Frumps, you may wait the 
— that Suit, and fineſſe the Knave. | 

9. Having Ace, King, and one ſmall Card, lead 
the ſmall one. For by this Lead your Partner has a 
Chance to make the Knave. 

10. Having Ace, King, and two or three ſmall 
Cards, play Ace and King if weak in Trumps, 
but a ſmall Card if ſtrong in them. For _ 


flrang in Trumps, you may grve your Partner the Chance 


of making the firſt Trick. 

11. Having King, Queen, and one ſmall Card, 
play the ſmall one. For your Partner has an equal 
Chance to win the Trick ; and you need not fear to make 
King or Queen. | 
12. Having Riß Queen, and two or three 
ſmall Cards, lead a ſmall Card if ſtrong in Trumps, 
and the King, if weak in them. For Strength ;n 
Trumps entitles you to play a backward Game, and to 
give your Partner the Chance of winning the firſt 
Trick; but if weak in Trumps, it is neceſſary to ſecure 
a Trick in that Suit, by leading the King or Queen. 

E 2 13. Having 
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13. Having an Ace with four ſmall Cards, and 
no other. good Suit; play a ſmall Card if ſtrong in 
Trumps, and the Ace if weak. For Strength in 
Trumps may enable you to make one or two of the ſmull 
Cards, although your Partner ſhould not be able to ſup- 
Port the Lead. 

14. Having King, Knave, and Ten, lead the 
Ten. Var if your Partner holds the Ace, you have a 
good Chance of making three Tricks, whether he paſſes 
the Ten or not. 

- 15. Having King, Queen, and Ten, lead the 

King. For if it falls, upon the Return of that Suit 

from your Partner, by putting on the Ten you have a 
Chance of making two Tricks. 

16. Having Queen, Knave, and Nine, lead the 
Queen. For upon the Return of that Suit from pour 
Partner, by putting on the Nine you will probably make 
the Knave. 


SECOND HAND. 


1. Having Ace, King, and ſmall ones, play 3 
ſmall Card if ſtrong in "Trumps, but the King if 
weak in them. For otherwiſe your Ace or King might 
be trumped in the latter Caſe, and no Hazards ſhould be 
run with few T rumps but in critical Gaſes. 

2, Having Ace, Queen, and ſmall Cards, play 
a ſmall one. For upon the Return of that Suit yu 
will probably make two Tricks. 

a. Having Ace, Knave, and {mail Cards, play a 
ſmall one. For upon the Return of that Suit you will 
probably maße two Tricks. | 

4. Having 
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4. Having Ace, Ten, or Nine, with fall 
Cards, Play a ſmall one. Fir by this Method, you 
have a Chance of making tws T ricks in the Suit. 

5. Having King, Queen, Ten, and ſmall Cards, 
play the Queen. Vor by playing the Ten upan the Re— 


| turn of the Suit, you will probably make two Tricks 


in it. | 

6. Having King, Queen, and ſmall Cards, play 
a {mall Card if ſtrong in Trumps, but the Queen 
if weak in them. For Strength in Trumps warrants 
playing a backward Game, and it 1s always advanta- 
geous to keep back your Adverſaries Suit. 

7. If you hold a Sequence to your higheſt Card 
in the Suit, play the loweſt of it. For by this Means 
yzur Partner is informed of your Strength in that Suit. 

8. Having Cueen, nave, and ſmall ones, play 
the Knave. ecauſe you will im great Probability 
ſecure a Trick in that Suit. mo 

9. Having Queen, Ten, and ſmall ones, play a 
ſmall one. For your Partner has an equal Chance to 
win the Trick. 

10. Having either Ace, King, Queen, or Knave, 
with ſmall Cards, play a fmall one. For your Part- 
ner has an equal Chance to win the Trict. 

11. Having either Ace, King, Queen, or Knave, 
with one ſmall Card only, play the ſmall one. For 
yes the Adverſary will fineſſe upon you m that 

VITO 

is. If 0 Queen is led, and you hold the King, 
put it on. For if your Partner holds the Ace, you do 
n Harm; and if the King 1s taken, the Adverſaries 
have played tws Honours to one. 

E3 13. If 
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13. It a Knave is led, and you hold the Queen, 
put it on. For at the worſt you bring down two Ho- 
nours for one. 


14. It a King is led, and you hold Ace, Knave, 


and ſmall ones, play the Ace. For it cannot do the 


Adverſartes a greater Injury. 


THIRD HAND. 


1. Having Ace and King, play the Ace, and, 


return the King. Becauſe you are not to keep the Com- 
mand of your Parter's iron Suit. 

2. Having Ace and Queen, play the Ace, and 
return the dae For although it may prove better 
in ſome Caſes to put on the Queen, yet in general your 
Partner is beft ſupported by the Methad above. 

3. 24 Ace and ee play the Ace, and 
return the Knave. The Knave is returned in order 10 
flrengthen your Partner's Hand. | 

4. Having King and Knave, play the King ; and 
if it wins return the Knave. f- Aa; it will ſtrengthen 
your Partner's Hand. 

5. Always put on the beſt when your Partner 
leads a ſmall Card. Becauſe it beſt ſupports your Part- 
ner's Hand. 85 : 

6. If you hold the Ace and one ſmall Card only, 
and your Partner leads the King ; put on the Ace and 
return the ſmall one. For otherwiſe your Ace will be 
an Obſtruction to his Suit. | 

7. If you hold the King and one ſmall Card 
only, and your Partner leads the Ace; if the 
Trumps are out it is good Play to put on the _ 

? 


7 


- 
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Vir by putting on the King, there is no Obſtruction ib 


the Huit. 2 


FOURTH HAND. 


1. If a King is led, and you hold Ace, Knave, 
and a ſmall Card, play the ſmall one. For ſuppo- 
ſing the Queen to fallow, you will probably make both 
Ace and Knave. „ 

2. When the third Hand is weak in his Partner's 
Lead, you may often return that Suit to great Ad- 
vantage. But this Rule muſt nat be applied to Trumps, 
unleſs you are very ſtrong indeed. 8 


Casks in which you ſhould return your Partner's. 
Lead immediately. 


1. When you win with the Ace, and can return 
1 Ty: For then it will greatly ſtrengthen his 

and. 

2. When he leads a Trump. In which Caſe re- 
turn the beſt remaining in your Hand (unleſs you hold 
four originally) an Exception to this ariſes if the Lead 
is through an Honour. | 

3. When your Partner has trumped out. For 
then it is evident he wants to make his great Suit. | 

4. When you have no good Card in any other 


Suit. For then you are entirely dependant an your 
Partner. 


E 4 CASES. 
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CASES in which you ſhould not return your Part- 
ner's Lead immediately. 


1. If you win with the King, Queen, or Knave, 
and have only ſmall Cards remaining. For the Re. 
turn 4 a ſmall Card will more diſtreſs than ſtrengthen 
your 1 ariner, | : 

2. If you hold a good Sequence. For then jou 
may fhew a ſtrong Suit, and not injure his Hand. 

3. If you have a ſtrong Suit. Becauſe leading 
from a ſtrong Suit is a Direction to your Partner, and 
cannot injure him. | 

4. If you have a good Hand. For in this Caſe 
you have a Right to conſult your own Hand, and nit 
your Partner's. £ 

5. If you hold 5 Trumps. For then you are war- 
ranted to play Trumps if you think it right. 


Of LEADING TRUMPS. 


1. Lead Trumps from a ſtrong Hand, but never 
from 4 weak one. By which Means you will ſecure 
your good Cards from being trumped. 

2. Trump not out with a bad Hand, although 
you hold five ſmall Trumps. For fince your Cards 
are bad, it is only trumping for the Adverſaries good 
ones. 


3. Having Ace, King, Knave, and three ſmall 


Trumps, & Ace and King. For the Probabi- 


lity of the Dueen's falling is in your Favour. 
4. Having Ace, King, 8 and one or two 
ſmall Trumps, play the King; and wait the 3 
rom 
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| * 
from your Partner to put on the Knave. This Me- 


thad is in order to win the Queen, but if you have par- 
ticular Reaſons to wiſh the T rumps out, play two Rounds 
of Trumps, and then your ſtrong Suit. 7 

. Having Ace, King, and two or three ſmall 
Trumps, lead a ſmall one. This Method is with a 
View to let your Partner win the firſt Trick ; but if you 
have good Reaſon for getting out the Trumps, play three 


Rounds, or play Ace and King, and then proceed with. 


aur ſtrong Suit. 


6. If your Adverſaries are eight, and you hold 


no Honour, throw off your beſt Trump. For * 
e 


yur Partner has nat two Honours you have loſt t 
Game, and if he holds two Honours it is moſt advanta- 
gegus for you to lead a Trump. 

7. Having Ace, Queen, Knave, and ſmall 
Trumps,. play the Knave. For by. this Means only 
the King can. make againſt you. 

8. Having Ace, Queen, Ten, and one or two 
imall Trumps, lead a ſmall one. For it will give 
yur Partner a Chance to win the Trick, and keep the 
| Conmand in your cwn Hand. 5 

9. Having King, Queen, Ten, and ſmall Trumps, 
lead the King. For if the King is loſt, upon the Re- 
turn of Trumps you may fineſſe the Ten. 

10. Having King, Knave, Ten, and ſmall ones, 
lead the Knave. Becauſe it will prevent the Adverſa- 
ries from making a ſmall Trump. 

11. Having Queen, Knave, Nine, and ſmall 
Trumps, lead the Queen. For if your Partner 


holde the Ace, you have a good Chance of making the 


whole Kuit. 
E 5 12. Hay- 
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| 12. Having Queen, Knave, and two or threc 
| - ſmall Trumps, lead the Queen. For if your Part. 
ner holds the Act, you have a good Chance for making | 
the whale Suit. | 
| 13. Having Knave, Ten, Eight, and ſmall 
|. Trumps, lead the Knave. For on the _—_— 
| Trumps, you probably may fineſſe the Eight to Ad. 
vantage. | 
14. Having Knave, Ten, and three ſmall 
Trumps, lead the Knave. der it will moſt diſ- 
treſs your Adverſaries, unleſs two Honours are held an 
| your Right-hand; the Odds againſt which 1s about 55 
| three to one. | 
15, Having only ſmall Trumps, begin with the 
higheſt. By this Play you will ſupport your Pariner 
all you can. b 
16. Having a Sequence, begin with the higheſt. 
By this Means your Partner is 70 inſtructed how to 
play his Hand, and cannot poſſibly be injured. 
17. If an Honour is turned up on your Left, and 
the Game much againſt you, lead a Trump the 
firſt Opportunity. For your Game being deſperate 0 
bad, this Method is the 2 likely to retrieve it. } 
18.. In all other Caſes it 1s dangerous leading F 
through an Honour, unleſs you are ſtrong in | 
Trumps, or have a good Hand. Becauſe all the 
Advantage of trumping through an Honour, lies in the : 
fineſſmg of your Partner. J 
19. 8 hereafter it is proper to lead B 
| Trumps. If an Honour is turned up on your Lett, 
and ycu hold only one Honour with a ſmall Trump, | 
throw of the Honour, and next the ſmall one. — } 
cauſe 
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cauſe it will greatly ſtrengthen your Partner's Hand, 


and cannot al aun. | 
20. If an Honour is turned up on the Left, and 


you hold a Sequence, lead the higheſt of it. Be- 


cauſe it will prevent the laſt Hand from mjuring your 


Partner. | 

21. If a Queen is turned up on the Left, and 
you hold Ace, King, and a ſmall one, lead the 
{mall Trump. Becauſe you will have a Chance for 
getting the Queen. | | 

22. If a Queen is turned up. on your Left, and 
you hold the Knave with ſmall ones, lead the 
Knave. For the Knave can be of no Service fince the 
Queen is on your Left, 


23. If an Honour is turned up by your Partner, 


and you are ſtrong in Trumps, lead a ſmall one; 
but if weak in them, lead the beſt you have. By 
this Play the weakeſt Hand will ſupport the Lene 

24. if an Ace is turned up on the Right, and 
you hold King, Queen, and Knave, lead the Knave. 
For if is a ſecure Lead. | 

25. If an Ace is turned up on the Right, and 
you hold King, Queen, and Ten, lead the King ; 
and upon the Return of Trumps play the Ten. 
For by this Means you ſhew a great Strength to your 
Partner, and will probably make two Tricks in them. 


26. If a King is turned up on the Right, and 


you hold Queen, Knave, and Nine, lead the Knave; 
and upon the Return of Trumps play the Nine. 


Becauſe it may prevent the Ten from making. 
27. It a King is turned up on your Right, and 


you hold Knave, Ten, and Nine, lead the Nr; 


E 6 
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_ will make a Trick. 
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and upon the Return of Trumps play the Ten, 
Brea this Method will beſt diſcloſe your Strength in 
417rumps. | 

28. If a Queen is turned up on the Right, and 


you hold Ace, King, and Knave, lead the King; 


and upon the Return of Trumps play the Knave. ſm 
Becauſe you are certain to make the Mnave. 2 
29. If a Queen is turned up on the Right, and rec 


you hold Ace, King, and ſmall ones, lead the King; dif 


and upon the Return of Trumps you may fineſſe, 
unleſs the Queen falls. For otherwiſe the Queen ſir 


go. If a Knave is turned up on the Right, and N 
you hold King, Queen, and Ten, lead the Queen; 
and upon the Return of Trumps play the Ten. on 
For by this Means you will make the Ten. A 
31. If a Knave is turned up on the Right, and be 
— hold King, Queen, and ſmall ones, lead the 
ing; and if that comes home, play a ſmall one. vj 
For it is probable your Partner holds the Ace. th 
g2. If a Knave 1s turned up on the Right, and 
you hold King, Queen, and Ten, with two ſmall 
Cards, lead a ſmall one; and upon the Return of 
Trumps play the Ten. For it is five to four that 
your Partner holds one Honour. ye 


WHEN YOU TURN UP AN HONOUR. 


1. If you turn up an Ace, and hold only one F 
ſmall Trump with it, if either Adverſary leads the 7 
King, put on the Ace. For it can ds the Adverſaries 1s 
no greater Injury, 8 

2, 


Js. — — — 


| really ſomewhat doubtful, and very good Players think 


| ſmall Trumps with it, if your Right-hand Adver- 


| to trump a Suit. For it is evidently beſt to let your 
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2. If you turn up an Ace, and hold two or three 
ſmall Trumps with it, and either Adverſary leads 
the King, put on a ſmall one. For if you play the 
Ace, you give up the Command in Trumps. | 

If you turn up a King, and hold only one 
ſmall Trump with it, and your Right-hand Adver- 
ſary leads a Trump, play the King. This Caſe is 


differently. 
4. If you turnupa King, and hold two or three 


leads a Trump, play a ſmall one. If being the beſt 
May of ſecuring your King. 3 JUN 

5. If you turn up a - or Knave, and hold 
only ſmall Trumps with it, if your Right-hand 
Adverſary leads a Trump, put on a ſmall one. 1? 
being the ſecureſi Play. 

6. If you hold a Sequence to the Honour turned 
up, play it laſt. By this Means your Partner will be 
the beſt acquainted with your Strength in Trumps. 


OF PLAYING FOR THE ODD TRICK. 


1. Be cautious of trumping out, notwithſtanding 
you have a good Hand. For ſince you want the Odd 
Trick only, it would be abſurd _ a great Game. 

2. Never trump out if your Partner appears likely 


Partner make his Trumps. 
. If you are moderately ſtrong in Trumps, it 
is right to force your Partner. For by this Means 
you probably gain a Trick. 

| 4. Make 
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4. Make your Tricks early, and be cautious ol 
— That you may not be greatly injured, thaugh 
you fail of makmg the Odd Trick. | 

5. It you hold a ſingle Card of any Suit, and 
only two or three ſmall "Trumps, lead the ſingle 
Card. For it will give you a Chance of making a ſmal C; 


Trump. 

GENERAL RULES. ons 

t. Bevery cautious how you change Suits, and Ty 

let no Artifice of the m_—_— induce you to it. tr 
2. Keep a commanding 


ard to bring in your 
ſtrong Suit when the Trumps are out, if your Hand th 
will admit of fuch Pretenſions. 
g. Never keep back your Partner's Suit in Trumps, 
but return them the firſt Opportunity. yo 
4. If you hold a ſtrong Suit, and but few Trumps, 
rather force your Adverſaries than lead 'I rumps, * 
unleſs you are ſtrong in the other Suits likewiſe. 
5 Be ſure to make the Odd Trick when it is in Rt 


your Power. 


| * 

| 6. Always conſider the Scores, and play your ) 

| Hand accordingly. n 

7. Ina 3 Game, you may oſten riſque 9 

| one Trick in order to win two: but in a forward | 
Game you are to be more cautious, unleſs you have 

a good Probability of getting up. y 
| 8. In returning your Partner's Lead, play the 

; beft you have, when you hold but three originally. ] 

9. Remember what Cards drop from each Hand, 

how many of each Suit are out, and what 1s the beſt ; 


remaining Card in each. * 
| 10. Lea 


Card. 


| yourſelf, or want only the Odd Trick. 
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10. Lead not originally from à Suit of which 
you have Ace and Queen, Ace and Knave, or King 
and Knave; if you hold another moderate Suit. 

11. If neither of your Adverſaries will lead from 
the above Suits, you muſt do it yourſelf with a ſmall 


| 

1 

ö 

| 

| | 
1 
i 
I 
R 
* \ 


12. You are ſtrong in Trumps with five ſmall 
ones, or three ſmall ones and one Honour. 

13. Do not trump a Card when you are ſtrong in 
Trumps, and the more eſpecially if you hold a 
ſtrong Suit. 

14. If you hold only a few ſmall Trumps, make 
them if you can. | 

15. If your Partner refuſes to trump a Suit of 
which he knows you have not the beſt, lead him 
your beſt Trump the firſt Opportunity. 

16. If your Partner has trumped a Suit, and re- 
fuſes to play Trumps, lead him that Suit again. 

17. Never force your Partner but when you are 
— in Trumps, unleſs you have a Renounce 


18. If the Adverſaries trump out, and your Part- 
ner has a Renounce, give him that Suit when you 
get the Lead, if you think he has a ſmall Trump 
elt. | 

19. Lead not from an Ace Suit originally, if 
you hold four in Number of another Suit. | 

20. When Trumps are either returned by your 
Partner, or led by the Adverſaries, you may fineſſe 
deeply in them; keeping the Command all you can 
in your own Hand. 50 

21. If you lead the King of any Suit, and make 


it, 
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it, you mult not thence conclude that your Partner 
holds the Ace. | 

22. It is ſometimes proper to lead: a thirteenth 
Card, in order to force the Adverſary, and make 
your Partner laſt Player. 

23. If weak in Trumps, make your Tricks ſoon; 
but when ſtrong in them, you may play a more 
backward Game. 

24. Keep a ſmall Card of your Partner's firſt 
Lead, if poſſible, in order to return it when the 
Trumps are out. 

25. Never force your Adverſary with your beſt 
4 of a Suit, unleſs you have the ſecond beſt 
alſo. 

26. In your Partner's Lead, endeavour to keep 
the Command in his Hand, rather than in your 
own. 

27. If you have a Saw, tis generally better to 
purſue it than to trump out; although you {ſhould 
de ftrong in Trumps with a good Suit. 

28. Keep the Trump you turn up, as long as 
you properly can. 

29. When you hold all the remaining Trumps, 
play one of them to intorm your Partner ; and then 


put the Lead into his Hand. | wl 
30. It is better to lead from Ace and Nine, than tic 
from Ace and Ten. et 


31. It 1s better to lead Trumps through an Acc pl 
or King, than through a Queen or Knave. 

32. If you are reduced to the laſt Trump, fome 1 
winnin Cons, and one loſing Card only, lead the a 
loſing Card. | k 


33. II 
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a3. If only your Partner has Trumps remain- 
ing, and he leads a Suit of which you hold none; if 
you have a good Quart (or Sequence of four) throw 
away the higheſt of it. | | | 
34. If you have an Ace with one ſmall Card of 
[any Suit, and ſeveral winning Cards in other Suits : 
rather throw away ſome winning Card than that 
{mall one. | 
35. If you hold only one Honour with a ſmall 
Trump, and with the Trumps out, lead the Ho- 
nour firſt, 
36. If Trumps have been led thrice, and there 
be two remaining in the Adverſaries Hands, endea- 
your to force them out. 
37. Never play the beſt Card of your Adverſaries 
Lead at ſecond Hand, unleſs your Partner has none 
of that Suit. 
38. If you have four Trumps and the Com- 
mand of a Suit whereof your Partner has none, lead 
a ſmall Card in order that he may trump it. 
39. If you hold five Trumps with a good Hand, 
play Trumps, and clear your Adverſaries Hands 
of them. 
40. If you hold the Ace and three ſmall Trumps 
when the Adverſaries lead them, and have no par- 
ticular Reaſonf or ſtopping the Suit, let them qui- 
| etly make King and Or „and on the third Round 
play the Ace. 1 
41. Suppoſing yourſelf Leader with three ſmall 
rumps, one ſtrong Suit, one moderate Suit, and 
a ſingle Card, begin with the ſtrong Suit, and next 
kad the fingle'Card. wes 
42. Be 
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42. Be careful how 2 ſort your Cards, leſt ; 
fharp and curious Eye ſhould diſcover the Number 
of your Trumps. 


Mz, HOT LES 
GAME or QUADRILLE 


* GAME of QUADRILLE is 
1 played by four Perſons, with forty Cards; 
the four Tons, Nines, and Eights, are to be dif- 
carded from the Pack; the Deal is. made by diſ- 
tributing the Cards to each Player, three at a Tim 
for two Rounds, and once four at a Time, begin- 
— with the Right-hand Player, who is the elder er! 
and. - 


Some SHORT RULES for LEARNERS. 


I. FYFhenyou are the Ombre, and your Friend leads | 
from a Mat, play your beſt Trump, and then lead | 
the next beſt the firſt Opportunity. 1 

II. If you poſſeſs all the Trumps, keep leading | 
them, except you have other certain winning Cards. 
III. If all the Mats are not revealed by the 
Time you have won fix Tricks, do not run 2 
rilk in playing for the Vole. 
IV. When you are the Friend called, and hold on- 
ly a Mat, lead it, but if only a Mat guarded by a 
mall Trump, lead the ſmall one; though * 
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ic Ombre is laſt Player, lead the beſt Trump you 


ave. 
v. Punto in Red, or King of Trumps in Black, 
re good Cards to lead when your beſt, and ſhould 
ther of them ſucceed, then play a ſmall Trump. 
VI. When the Ombre leads to diſcover the 
riend, if you hold King, Queen, and Knave, put 
n the Knave. 
VII. Preſerve the called Suit, whether Friend 
pr Foe. ̃ 
VIII. V ben playing againſt a lone Hand, never 
ead a King, unleſs you have the Queen, nor change 
e Suit, nor permit, if poſſible to avoid it, the Om- 
bre to be laſt Player. 

Becauſe a Learner may be at a Loſs to know 


n- che Rank and Order of the Cards, when Trumps, 
er or not, the two following Tables ſhew them. 


The Rank and Order of the Cards when noi 
Trumps. 


it a 
lber 


ll 


I; Clubs and Spades. Hearts and Diamonds, 
0 King, King, 
= you . ä _ 
nave, ave, 
& Seven, Ace, 
2 Six, Deuce, 
Five, Three, 
Four, Four, 
| Three, Five, 
Deuce. Six, 
— Seven. 
l [n all g. 


In all 10. The 
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Order of the Cards when Trump. 


Clubs and Spades. Hearts and Diamonds Ch 
Spadille, ahe Ae of Spade: | Spadill, the Ace of Spa 5 

anille, the Deuce 4 | Manille, the Seven if q 

Spades, or of Clubs. Hearts, or of Diamant, Þa 
Baſto, the Ace of Clubs. Baſto, the Ace of Clubs, 

Punto, the Ace of Hearts, 
or of Diamonds. | 

King, King, 0 

8 _ 

nave, nave, p 

Seven, Deuce, e 

Six, Three, | 
Five, Four, | 

Four, Five, 

Three. Six. 

In all 11. In all 12. 1 
Lou may obſerve by the foregoing Tables, that 
Spadille and Baſto are always Trumps; therefore I be 
the Red Suits have one Trump more than the N 
Black. 

There are three Matadores, viz. Spadille, Ma. 1 
nille, and Baſto. | 

If an ordinary Trump is led, you are not obliged MW © 
to play a Matadore upon it; but if Spadille is led, WM " 


and you ſhould 


you mult play it: Alſo if Manille is led, and you 
ſhould have Baſto unguarded, 1t mult be played. 


hold Manille or Baſto unguarded, 


The 
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The Order of the falſe Matadores. 


Clubs and Spades. Hearts and Diamonds. 


1; WManille, the Deuce of | Manille, the Seven of 
; Clubs, or of Spades. Hearts, or of Diamonds. 
a / Baſto, the Ace of Clubs. | Baſto, the Ace of Clubs. 


| : Punto, the Ace of Hearts, 
1710 or of Diamonds. 

King, Kang, 

ucen, | _ 

2 nave, 

Seven, Deuce, 

Six, ö Three, 

Five, Four, 

Four, Five, 

Three. Sn. 

In all 10. In all 11. 


You ſee by the foregoing Table, the Order or 
Rank of the talſe Matadores, 
hat We generally call them falſe Matadores, if we 


ore begin at Baſto, and ſo proceed by Sequences. to any 
he Number. 


a. 1. T HE firſt Thing to be done, after you have 
ſeen your Cards, is, to aſk Leave, to pals, 

ed or play ſans prendre; and if you name a wrong 

d, Trump, you muſt abide by it. | 

d, II. If all the Players paſs, he who has Spadille 

bis obliged to play; but if he does not make three 

Tricks, he is not baſted. | 
5 III. The 


—— ———— — 
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III. The Player ought to have a fair Probab. 
lity of wing rig ricks when he calls a King 
to prevent his being baſted. 

V. Therefore we will ſet down ſuch Game 
only, as 2 a fair Chance to win the Game hy 
calling a King, with Directions at the End of ex 
Caſe what Trump you are to lead. 


Calculations neceſſary to be underſtood by thoſe uh 
have I. ome Progreſs 2 the . 


I. I would know what is the Odds that ny 
Partner holds one Card out of any two certain 
Cards ? 

Anſwer. That he holds one Card out of any two 
certain Cards, is about 5 to 4 in his Favour. ( 

II. I would alſo know what is the Odds that 
my Partner holds one Card out of any three certain ( 
Cards ? 

Anſwer. That he holds one Card out of any 
three certain Cards, is about 5 to 2 in his Favour, 


An Explanation and Application of the foregoing Cal. 


culations. 


I. That your Partner holds one Card out of an 
two certain Cards. 
Suppoſe you ſhould hold one Matadore, it is by 
this Calculation evident, that it is 3 to 4 in your 
Favour that your Partner holds one of the other two, 
oo conſequently you may play your Game accord- 
ingly. | 
Again, Suppoſe you call a King, and having a 


Knave 
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ba. AW Knave and one ſmall Card of a Suit in your Hand, 
Kin WW by the foregoing Calculation, it is plain that you 

have 5 to 4 in bu Favour, that your Partner 
ams holds either the King or Queen of that Suit; and 
Ze by conſequently you have the Odds in your Favour to 


win a Trick 1n that Suit. 
II. That your Partner holds one Card out of any 
three certain Cards. 
Suppoſe you have no Matadore, but with the 
Aſſiſtance of one of them you have great Odds of 
my WF winning the Game; you may obſerve, by the fore- 
tain oing Calculation, that it is about 5 to 2 that your 
artner holds one of them, you having none. 
tuo This Calculation may be applied to many other 
Caſes ; very uſeful to the Player. 


Games in Red, which may be played, calling a King. 


I. Spadille, Manille, two ſmall Hearts or Dia- 
monds, the Queen of Clubs, and one ſmall one, and 
four ſmall Cards of the other Suits. Lead a ſmall 
Trump. | 

II. Spadille, Manille, two ſmall Hearts or Dia- 

monds, with the Knave and two ſmall Clubs, and 
three ſmall Cards of the other Suits. Lead a ſmall 
Trump. 

III. Spadille, Manille, two ſmall Hearts or Dia- 
monds, three ſmall Clubs, and three ſmall Cards of 
the other Suits. Lead a ſmall Trump. 

IV. Spadille, Punto, King, Queen, and one 
ſmall Heart or Diamond, three ſmall Clubs, the 

a Queen, and one Spade. Lead Punto. 
; 


V. Spa- 


6 
} 
ö 
x 
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and one ſmall Club, and two ſmall Spades. Lea 


- ſmall Hearts or Diamonds, Queen and two ſmall 


ä yo wn 
PR 2 — — . ,,, — 
” . 


M,anille. 


V. Spadille, Punto, King, Knave, and oh 
ſmall Heart or Diamond, the 33 and two {mal | 
Clubs, and two ſmall Spades. Lead Punto. 
VI. Spadille, King, Queen, Knave, and one 
ſmall Heart or Diamond, with the Queen, Knay, 


the King of Trumps. . 

VII. Spadille, Three, Four, Five, and Six cf 
Hearts or 35 King of Clubs and one more, 
Queen and two ſmall Spades; whether elder ar 
any other Hand, when you have the Lead play 
a {mall Trump; in the ſecond Lead play Spadille. 

VIII. Manille, Baſto, Punto, and two ſmall 
Hearts or Diamonds, three ſmall Clubs, and the B 
Knave and one Spade. Lead Manille. : 

IX. N. B. Manille, Baſto, King, and two f 
{mall Hearts or Diamonds, Queen and one ſmall ( 
Club, and three ſmall Spades. Lead Manille. . 

X. N. B. Manille, Baſto, Queen, and two 


Clubs, Knave and one Spade. Lead Manille. 
XI. Manille, Baſto, with the three ſmalleſt 
Hearts or Diamonds, Queen and one ſmall Club, 
Knave, and two ſmall Spades. Play a ſmall 
Trump. | | | 
XII. N. B. Manille, Punto, King, and two 
ſmall Hearts or Diamonds, Oucen, 3 and 


one ſmall Club, King and one ſmall Spade. Lead 


XIII. Manille, Punto, Queen, and two ſmall 
Hearts or Diamonds, Queen and one ſmall Club, 
King and two ſmall Spades. Play a ſmall Lrump. 

” XIV. Ma- 
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XIV. Manille, Punto, and three ſmall Hearts or 
Diamonds, Knave and one ſmall Club, King. 
ueen, and one ſmall Spade. Play a final! 


Trump. | 

XV. Manille, and the four ſmalleſt Hearts or 
Diamonds, Queen and one ſmall Club, King, 
Queen, and one ſmall Spade. Play a ſmall Trump. 
"XVI. N. B. Baſto, Punto, King, and two {ſmall 
Hearts or Diamonds, King .and Queen of Clubs, 
Queen and two ſmall Spades. Lead Baito, 

XVII. N. B. Baſto, Punto, Queen, and two 
ſmall Hearts or Diamonds, Queen, Knave and 
one ſmall Club, King and Queen of Spades. Lead 
Baſto. 

XVIII. N. B. Baſto, Punto, and three of the 
ſmalleſt Hearts or Diamonds, King and Queen of 
Clubs, Queen, K nave, and one ſmall Spade. Play a 


| {mall Trump. 


XIX. Baſto, and the four ſmalleſt Hearts or 
Diamonds, King and Queen of .Clubs, Queen, 
Knave, and one {mall Spade. Play a ſmall Trump. 

XX. N. B. Punto, — Queen, and two ſmall 
Hearts or Diamonds, King and Queen of Clubs, 
Queen, Knave, and one ſmall Spade. Lead 
Funta.- - © | 

XXI. Punto, King, and three ſmall, Hearts os 
Diamonds, King and Queen of Clubs, Queen, 
Knave, and one {mall Spade. Play a ſmall Trump. 


* Canes 
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Games in Black, which may be played, calling a King, 


I. © PADILLE, Manille, and two ſmall Clubs 

or Spades, the Knave and two ſmall Hearts, 

and three ſmall Diamonds. Lead a ſmall Trump. 

II. N. B. Spadille, Manille, and two ſmall 

Clubs or Spades, Queen and two ſmall Hearts, and 
three ſmall Diamonds. Lead a ſmall Trump. 

III. Spadille, Manille, and two ſmall C ubs or 
Spades, three ſmall Hearts, three ſmall Diamonds, 
Lead a ſmall 13 

IV. N. B. adllle, King, Queen, and two 
ſmall Clubs or 9 pades, with the Queen and one 


ſmall Heart, three ſmall Diamonds. Lead the 


Kin ng of Trumps. 
Spadille, Kin Knave, and two ſmall Clubs, 
N and 2 Ben, two ſmall Hearts. 
a ſmall Tru 
I. Spadille, tha, and three ſmall Clubs or 
Spades, ueen and two ſmall Hearts, two ſmall Di- 
amonds. Play a ſmall Trump. 

VII. Spadille, and the four ſmalleſt Clubs or 
Spades, King and one ſmall Heart, Queen and two 
ſmall Diamonds. Play a ſmall Trump. 

VIII. Manille, Baſto, King, => two ſmall 
Clubs or Spades, three ſmall Hearts, and two ſmall 
Diamonds. Lead Manille. 

IX. Manille, Baſto, Queen, and two ſmall 
Clubs or Spades, three. ſmall Hearts, Queen and 
one ſmall Diamonds. Lead Manille. 

X. Manille, Baſto, Knave, and two ſmall Clubs 


or 


Ul 
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or Spades, Knave and one Heart, three ſmall Dia- 
monds. Lead Manille. 

XI. Manille, Baſto, and three fmall Clubs or 
Spades, 8 and two ſmall Hearts, Knave and 
one {mall Diamond. Lead Manille. 

XII. V. B. Manitle, King, Queen, and two 
ſmall Clubs or Spades, King and one ſmall Heart, 
Queen, Knave, and one ſmall Diamond. Lead 
Manille. | 

XIII. N. B. Manille, King, Knave, and two 


| ſmall Clubs or Spades, King, and one ſmall Heart, 


Queen and two fmall Diamonds. Lead Manille. 

XIV. Manille, King, and three ſmall Clubs or 
Spades, Queen and two ſmall Hearts, King and one 
{mall Diamond. Play a fmall Trump. 

XV. Manille, and the 'four ſmalleſt Clubs or 
Spades, King, Queen, and one ſmall Heart, two 
[mall Diamonds. Play a ſmall Trump. 

XVI. N. B. Baſto, King, Queen, and two 
(mall Clubs or Spades, Queen and two ſmall 
2 King and one ſmall Diamond. Lead 


XVII. N. B. Baſto, King, Knave, and two 
(mall Clubs or Spades, Knave and one Heart, 
King and two ſmall Diamonds. Lead Baſto. 

XVIII. N. B. Baſto, King, and three ſmall 
Clubs or Spades, King and Queen of Hearts, 
* and two ſmall Diamonds. Play a ſmall. 

rump, 

XIX. Baſto, and four of the ſmalleſt Clubs or 
Spades, King and Queen of Hearts, Queen, Knave, 
nd one ſmall Diamond. Play a ſmall Trump. 

' 4 XX. N. B. 
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"AX. XN. 4. King, Queen, Knave, and ty; 
ſmall Clubs or Spades, King and Queen of Heart, 
Knave and two ſmall Diamonds. Lead the King 
of 'I rumps. | 

XXI. King, Queen, Seven, Six, and Five of 
Clubs or Spades, King and Queen of Hearts, 
Queen, Knave, and one ſmall Diamond. Lead 
the King of Trumps. _ 

You are to obſerve that thoſe Caſes, both in the 
red and black Games, which are marked thus 
N. B.) are very good Games to play, and you have 
the Odds of your Side to win thoſe which are not 
marked. | FE 

N. B. You are to call to your ſtrongeſt Suits, 
except you have a Queen guarded. And if you ate 
elder 3 ou have a fairer Chance to win the 
Game than if middle Hand, becauſe you have an 
Opportunity of leading a Trump, which frequently 
makes your Adverſaries play againſt each other. 


CasEs calculated, ſhewing the Players the Odds of 
winning the following Games of QUADRILLE, fans 
prendre; and alſo ſuch Games as ought not lo be 
played ſans prendre. | 


Games m Black, Elder Hand. 


I. THREE Matadores in Clubs, King and Sx 

of Diamonds, King and Six of Hearts, 
King, Five, and Six of Spades. Play Trumps t0 
all the Elder-hand Games. The above Game 


wins 27 tO 4. | 
FOYER II. Thr 


* 
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II. Three Matadores and Three of Clubs, King 
and Six of Diamonds, King and Six of Hearts, 
and two ſmall Spades. The above Game wins 
215 to 162, or about 4 to g. | 

III. Three Matadores, Three and Four of 
Clubs, King and Six of Diamonds, three ſmall 
Hearts. ins 291 to 86, or above 10 to 3. 

IV. Three Matadores, with Three, Four and 
Five of Clubs, two ſmall Diamonds, and two 
{mall Hearts. Wins near 10 to 1. 

V. Spadille, Manille, King, Knave, Three, 
and Four of Clubs, two ſmall Diamonds, two 
{mall Hearts. Wins 4895 to go, or about 
8 to 5. 

vt. Spadille, Manille, King, Three, Four, 
and Five of Clubs, two ſmall Diamonds, two ſmall 
Hearts. Wins about 8 to 5. 

VII. Spadille, Manille, King, Three, and Four 
of Clubs, King and Six of Diamonds, and three 
ſmall Hearts. Loſes 1514 to 1125, or about , to g. 

VIII. Spadille, MManille, Three, Four, Five, 
and Six of Clubs, two ſmall Diamonds, and 
two ſmall} Hearts. Loſes 1514 to 1125, or about 


4 to g. 
Ix Spadille, Manille, Three, Four, and Five 
of Clubs, King and one ſmall Diamond, and three 


(mall Hearts. Loſes 2234 to 40g, or about 11 
o 2. 


X. Three falſe Matadores and Three of Clubs, 
King and Six of Diamonds, King and Six of 
Hearts, King and Six of Spades. Wins 215 to 


102, or about 4 to g. 
F 3 XI. Three 
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XI. Three falſe Matadores, Three and Four of 
Clubs, King and Six of Diamonds, King, Six 
and Five of Hearts. Wins 291 to 86, or abore 
10 to g. | 

XII. Three falſe Matadores, Three, Four, and 
Five of Clubs, King and Six of Diamonds, two 
fmall Hearts. Wins 1025 to 106, or near 10 to 1, 

XIII. Manille, Baſto, Queen, Three, Four 
and Five of Clubs, King and one ſmall Diamond, 
n= {mall Hearts. Wins 4895 to 3022, or above 

tO 5. 

XIV. Manille, Baſto, Knave, Three, Four, 
and Five of Cluvs, King and one ſmall Diamond, 
two ſmall Hearts. Loſes 4162 to 3755, or almoſt 
10 t-tO . | 

XV. Spadille, Three, Four, Five, and Six of 
Clubs, King and one ſmall Diamond, King of 
Spades, King and one ſmall Heart. He muſt lead 
a ſmall Trump, and his Chance then for winning 
is 1749 to 890, or near 2 to 1 for winning. 
XVI. Spadille, Three, Four, Five, Six, and Se- 
ven of Clubs, King and one Diamond, King of 
Spades, and King of Hearts. Wins about 275 to 2. 


Games in Red, Elder Hand. 


I. THREE Matadores in Hearts, King and 
one Diamond, King and one Spade, King 

and two Clubs. Wins 24 to 11, or about 2 to 1. 
IT. Three Matadores and Three of Hearts, King 
and one ſmall Diamond, King and Queen o 
Clubs, and two ſmall Spades, Wins 70 
| 1001, 
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1661, above 4 to 1; beſides the Chance that his 
Rings and Queens paſs, though he ſhould not fetch 
| out all the ] rumps. | 

III. Three Matadores and Three and Four of 
Hearts, King and one ſmall Club, and three Dia- 
monds. Wins almoit 4 to g. 

IV. Three Matadores, Three, Four, and Five 
of Hearts, Two {mall Diamonds, two ſmall Clubs. 
Wins 291 to 86, or above 10 to g. 

V. Spadille, Manille, Punto, Queen, Three, 
and Four of Hearts, two ſmall Diamonds, and 
two ſmall Clubs, Loſes 1706 to 1339, or above 

tO 4. 

: vi Spadille, Manille, Punto, Three, Four, 
and Five of Hearts, two {mall Diamonds, two 
ſmall Clubs. Loſes 1514 to 1125, or above 4 


tO 3. | 

VAL. Spadille, Manille, King, Three, Four, 
and Five of Hearts, two ſmall Diamonds, two 
mall Clubs. Loſes 278 to 99, or about 14 to 5. 

VIII. Spadille, Manille, Three, Four, Five, 
and Six of Hearts, two ſmall Diamonds, two {mall 
Clubs. Loſes above g to 1. 

IX, Spadilte, Manille, Three, Four, Five, and 
Six of Hearts, King and one Club, two ſmall Di- 
amonds. Wins 1845 to 794, or above to 4. 

X. Spadille, Manille, TWo, Three, 7 — Five, 
Six of Hearts, two ſmall Diamonds, one ſmall 
Club. Wins above 9 to 1, nearer 10 to 1. 

XI. Four Matadores in Hearts, King and two 
ſmall Clubs, King and two ſmall Spades. Wins 
about 16 to 1. I hat he fetches out the Trump is 

5 F 4 | 7200 
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7206 to 1465, near 5 to 1; beſides the Chance 
tor his King's paſſing, though the Trump ſhould 
not fall, | 

XII. Three falſe Matadores and Three «f 
Hearts, King and one ſmall Club, King and one 
Diamond, King and one ſmall Spade. Loſes 5791 
to 2880, or above 2 to 1. | 

XIII. Three falſe Matadores, Three and Four 
o Hearts, King and one Club, King and two 
Spades. Wins 215 to 162, or about 4 to g. 

XIV. Three falſe Matadores, "Three, Four, 
and Five of Hearts, King and one ſmall Club, two 
imall Spades. Wins 291 to 86, or above 10 tog. 

XV. Three falſe Matadores, with the Knave, the 
Three, Four, and Five of Hearts, one ſmall Dia- 
mond, two ſmall Spades. Wins 1025 to 106, 
near 10 to 1; but you are to ſuppoſe the Lead is to 
come into your Hand a ſecond Time, without 
trumping with a Matadore, 
XVI. Three falſe Matadores, with the Queen, 
the Three, Four, and Five of Hearts, one ſmall 

iamond, two ſmall Clubs. (As the former) wins 
near 10 tO 1. 3 
XVII. Manille, Baſto, King, Three, Four, 
and Five of Hearts, King and one Diamond, two 
{mall Clubs. Loſes 1514 to 1125, or about 4 to 3. 

XVIII. Manille, Baſto, Queen, Three, Four, 
and Five of Hearts, King and one Club, two ſmall 
Spades. Loſes 278 to 99, or near g to 1. 

XIX. Manille, Baſto, Three, e Five, and 
Six of Hearts, King and one Diamond, two ſmall 
Clubs. Loſes 263g to 405, or about f to 1. 

. | XX. Spadille, 
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XX. Spadille, Two, Three, Four, Five, and 
Six of Hearts, K mg and one Diamond, King of 
Spades, and the King of Clubs. That he fetches 
out three Trumps by playing Spadille, is above 
4 to 1, and conſequently above 4 to 1 for winning. 

XXI. Spadille, Three, Four, Five, and Six of 
Hearts, King and one Diamond, King and one 
Spade, and the _— of Clubs. 

That three ſure Tricks in Trumps lie againſt the 
Player is 1384 to 1255, and conſequently the Odds 
is againſt his winning the Game. 

If he plays the Game, he muſt begin with lead- 
ing a ſmall Trump ; for if he plays Spadille, he has 
no Chance at all. 

At his ſecond Lead he ought to play Spadille, 
having the faireſt Probability of winning the Game 
by that Method of Play. 

In all the Games of falſe Matadores, we have 
ſuppoſed the Player is not over-ruffed before it comes 
again into his Hand. 

N. B. If you ſhould have a. ſans prendre Game, 
and it ſhould be 5 to 4 for winning it, you are to 
conſider that the calling a King makes it a 2 Game 
won, beſides the Chance of winning a Vole; and 
therefore, upon a ſtrict Calculation, it is found to 
be more adviſeable to call a King in ſuch a Caſe. 

N. B. A good Player may play a weaker Game, 
either elder or younger Hand, than middle Hand. 


„ 
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The Laws of the GAME of QuaDRiLLE. 


L. . Cards are to be dealt by Fours and 
Threes, and no otherwiſe? and the Dealer 
is at liberty to begin by Four or Three: If in dealing 
there ſhould come one or more faced Cards, there 
muſt be a new Deal. | mo 
II. If there are too many or too few Cards in the 
Pack, there muſt be a new Deal. 
III. He who deals wrong, deals again, and is 
not baſted. 5 | 
IV. He who has aſked Leave is obliged to play. 
V. No one ſhould play out of his Turn ; buthe 
1s not baſted for ſo doing. 3 | 2 
VI. The three Matadores cannot be forced by an 
inferior J rump. = | 
VII. The ſuperior Matadore forces the inferior, 
when it is played by the firſt Player. 
VIII. Whoever names any Suit for Trumps, he 
mult abide by it, though it ſhould happen to be his 
worlt Suit. | 
IX. If a Card happens to be faced in dealing, 
you muſt deal again, except it is the laſt Card. 
X. If you play with eleven Cards, you are 
baſted. | 
Xl. If you play ſans prendre, or have Matadores, 
you are to demand them before the next Dealer has 
{nifhed his Deal, otherwiſe you loſe the Benefit of 
them. | | 
XII. If any Perſon names his Trump without 
aſking Leave, he is obliged to play ens roar 
unless 


— 
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unleſs he is the younger Hand, and all the reſt have 
afſed. 5 
: XIII. If any Perſon plays out of his Turn, 
that Card played may be called at any Time in that 
Deal, provided he does not revoke ; or the Adver- 
ſaries may demand the Partner of him, who played 
out of his Turn, or his own Partner, to play any 
Suit he thinks fit. — 

XIV. After the Game is won, if the Perſon who. 
won the ſixth Trick plays the ſeventh Card, he is 
obliged to play for the Yole. x | 

XV. It you have four Kings dealt you, you are at 
Liberty either to call a Queen to one of your Kings, 
or to call one of your Kings; but you are not to call 
the Queen of "Trumps. „ 
XVI. If any Perſon ſeparates a Card from the 
reſt, he ought to play it, if the adverſe Party has 
XVII. If the King called, or his Partner plays 
out of his turn, no 2 is to be played for. 

XVIII. No Perſon is to be baſted for a Re- 
nounce, unleſs the Trick is turned and quitted; 
and if any Perſon renounces, and it is diſcovered, if 
the player ſhould happen to be baſted by ſuch Re- 


ſeen it, unleſs he 2 5 ſans prendre. 
In 


nounce, all the Parties are to take up their Cards, 


and play them over again. 
VIX. If Spal in forced to play, he is not 
obliged to make his 2 8 | 
X. Whoever undertakes playing the Vole, has 
the Preference of playing before hina who offers to 
Play ans prendre. | 
XI. If all Parties agree to it, before you begin 
= F6 


ta 
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to play, let the Perſon have the Preference of play. 
ing, who plays for the moſt Tricks ; which will 
prevent ſmall Games from being played. 

XXII. The Player is entitled to know who is 


bis King called, before he declares for the Vole. 


XIII. When ſix Tricks are won, he who won 
the ſixth Trick ought to ſay, I play the Vole ; or, I 
do not play the Vole; or I aſk——and nothing elſe, 
XXIV. He who wins the Vole, is to take double 
the Stake played for out of the Pool. 
XXV. He who aſks Leave (if elder Hand) may 


play ſuns prendre, in preference to any of the other 


ayers. 

XXVI. If you have ene King only, you may 
call yourſelf, but muſt win ſix Tricks. 5 

XVII. If you play the King ſurrendered, he 
muſt win fix Tricks who demands the King of any 
Perſon. | | 

XX VIII. He who has pafſed once (unleſs he has 
Spadille) has no Right to play afterwards ; alſo he 
who has aſked the Queſtion 1s obliged to play, unleſs 
ſomebody elle plays ſans prendre. 

XXIX. If the Player, or his Friend, ſhew their 
Cards before they have won ſix Tricks, the Adver- 
ſaries may call their Cards as they pleaſe ſpecifying 
each Card. | 

XXX. Whoever has aſked Leave, cannot play 


fans prendre, unleſs he is forced. 


XXXI. You are at Liberty to look at the Tricks 


| witen you are to lead, but not otherwiſe. 


XXII. Whoever undertakes playing for the Jol, 
and does not ſucceed, has a Right to the Stakes /ars 
LO prendre, 
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prendre, and Matadores if he has them, having won 


his Game. | 
XXXIII. Forced Spadille cannot play for the 


Vale. 0 5 
XXXIV. If any Perſon diſcovers his Game, he 
i not entitled to 1 the Vole. 

XXXV. If there happen to be two Cards of the 
ſame Sort, and found out before the Deal is ended, 
the Deal is void, but not otherwiſe. | 

XXXVI. Nobody is to declare how many 
Trumps are played ovt. 

XXXVII. He who plays and does not make 
three Tricks, is to be baſted alone, unleſs he plays 
forced Spadille. 


” 


4 Dictionary of the Terms uſed at the GAME of 
OUADRILLE. 


TO aſe Leave, is to aſk Leave to play, by calling 
a King. | | 
Baſto. Ts the Ace of Clubs, and is always the 
third Trump. 

Baſt, Is a Penalty which conſiſts in paying as 
many Counters as there are down ; and 1s incurred 
either by renouncing, or by not winning, when you 
ſtand the Game, which is called making the Ball 

Cheville. To be in Cheville, is to be between 
the eldeſt Hand and the Dealer. 

Cadill. Is when thoſe who defend the Pool, make 
more Tricks than they who ſtand the Game; the 
former are ſaid to win Codill, and the latter to 
loſe it. 2 

Conſolation, 
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the Sans prendre, the Matadores, and Devole. 


Conſolatim. Is a Claim, which is always paid 
by thoſe who loſe to thoſe who win; whether by 
Codill ot Remiſe. - | 

Devole. Is when he who ſtands the Game make; 
no Trick, | 3 

Double. To play Double is, to pay the Game 
and the Stake Sande as well as the Confolation 


Force, The Ombre is ſaid to be forced, when 
you play a ſtrong Trump to weaken him, if he 
over. trumps ; he is likewiſe ſaid to be forced, when 
he aſks Leave, and one of the other Players obliges 
him to play ſans prendre, or paſs, by offering to 
play ſans prendre. 

Friend Is the Player who has the King called: 

aſſe. To make the Impaſſe, is when being 
in Cheville, you play the Knave of a Suit, of 
which you have the King. Y 

Manille. Is, in thi, the Deuce of Spades or 
Clubs; and, if in red, the Seven of Hearts or Dia- 
monds, according to the Suit in which you play, 
and is always the ſecond Trump at the Game. 

Matudores. There are three Matadores, vix. 
Spadille, Manille, and Baſto, which are the three 
firſt Trumps. * 85 
Mille. * a Mark of Ivory, which is ſometimes 
uſed, and ſtands for ten Fiſh. 

Ombre. Is the Name given to him who ſtand: 
the Game, either by calling or playing ſans appel. 
or ſans prendre. Nh 

Paſs. Is the Term that is uſed, when you have 
not a Hand to play. 
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Pinto, or Punto. Is the Ace of Diamonds, when 


| Diamonds axe Trumps; or Hearts, when they are 


Trumps; and is then the fourth Trump. | 

Pꝛol. The Pool confiſts of the Fiſhes, which 
are ſtaked for the Deals, or the Counters which are 

ut down by the Players; or the Baſts that go on the 
ame. To defend the Pool, is to be againſt him 
who ſtands the Game. „ 

Priſe. Is the Number of Fiſh or Counters that 
ate given to each Player at the Beginning of the 
Party. 

Kgl. Is the Order that is obſerved at the 
Game; it is called, being in Regle, when the Om- 
bre trumps the Return of the King called. 

1 Is, when they who ſtand the Game, do 
not make more Tricks than they who defend the 
Pool; and they then loſe by Remiſe. 

Renounce. * not to play in the Suit led, when 
you have of it: It is alſo called a Renounce, when, 
not having any of the Suit led, you win with a 
Card that is the only one you have of that Suit, in 
which you play. 5 

Roy Rendu. That is, the King ſurrendered; and 
is the Method of playing, when the King called 
_ given up to the Ombre, he is with that to win 
the Game alone. | 5 

Spadille, Is the Ace of Spades, which is alwavs 
the firſt Trump. 

Forced Spadille. Is, when he who has it, 1s 
obliged to play; all the other Players having paſled. 

Sans Appeller. That is, without cailing ; and is, 
when you play without calling a King. p 
| ans 


1 
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Sans Prendre. This Term ſignifies the ſame as 


ſans appeller. | 
Forced Sans Prendre. Is, when having aſked 
Leave, one of the Players offers to play ſans prendre, 
in which Caſe you are obliged to play ſans prendre, 
or to pals. | 
Tenace. To be in Tenace, is to wait with two 
Trumps, that you muſt neceſſarily make when he 
that has two others, is obliged to lead ; ſuch are 
the two black Aces, with regard to Manille and 


Punto. 


Taz GAME or PIQUET. 


IQUET is played by two Perſons, with 

thirty-two Cards ; which are, the Ace, King, 
Queen, Knave, Ten, Nine, Eight, and Seven oi 
each Suit. The Ace is the, Superior, and is equal 
to eleven Points; the King is above the Queen, and 
the Queen above the Knave, &c. Theſe three 
Cards are each equal to ten Points; the Ten, ten; 
the Nine, nine; and ſo of the reſt, each Card 
counting for as many Points as it hath Pips. 


Io begin the Game, you muſt take the Pack ol 
Cards, and ſhuffle them; then the two Players are 


to 
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p cut, and to ſhew the Bottom of their Cut, the 
loweſt of which deals, as there is a great Advantage 
in being elder Hand. | 

The Dealer then ſhuffles the Cards, and preſents 
them to his Adverſary, who may alſo ſhuffle them 
if he pleaſes, but the Dealer muſt have the laſt 
Shuffle, and then give them to be cut by his Adver- 
fary ; but if he ſhould ſcatter them, or cut but one 
of or leave but one at the Bottom, the Dealer 
may mix them and ſhuffle them again ; this done, 
the Dealer is to give twelve a-piece, by two at a 
Time, and the eight Cards which remain muſt be 
placed upon the Table, and are called the Talon. 

In this Game there are three Chances, viz. the 


| B the Pique, and the Capt. 


The Reprque is, when one of the Players 


counts thirty Points in his Hand, before his Adver- . 
ſary has, or can count one; when in the Room of 


laying thirty they call it ninety, and proceed in the 
ſame Manner, above as many Points as he could 
count above thirty. 2 

II. The Pique is, when the elder Hand has 
counted thirty in Hand or Play before the Adverſary 
bath counted one; in which caſe, inſtead of thirty 
it is called ſixty, and ſo on as many Points as you 
can count above. - 

III. The Capot is, when either of the Players 
make every Trick, for which he is to count forty 
inſtead of which he counts but ten, when he onl 


gets the Majority of the Tricks, which is called, 


the Cards. 


Theſe three Chances may all be made in one 


Deal; 
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Deal ; as thus, ſuppoſe one of the day gr hath four 


Tierce-majors, his Point is good, and he is elde 
Hand; he begins by counting three for his Point, 
twelve for his four Tierce-majors, which makes 
fifteen ; fifteen and fourteen Aces, fourteen Kings 
and fourteen for Queens, make one hundred and 
ſeventeen, thirteen in playing the Cards, are one 
hundred and thirty, and forty for the Capot, is one 
hundred and ſeventy : this Stroke is very rare, nay, 
perhaps, has never happened; but it is juſt if it 
ever doth. 

To pique your Adverſary, you muſt be elder 
Hand; for if you are youngeſt Hand, your Adver- 
ſary counts one for the firſt Card he plays, and then 
your „ in Hand, even if 
you then take the firſt Trick, will not authoriſe you 
to count ſixty, but only thirty. 

The Carte Blanche, that is, when you have not 
ane pictured Card in your twelve dealt you, counts 
for ten, and takes place of every Thing elle ; then 
follows the Point, the Huitiemes, the * — 
the Sixiemes, the Quints, the Quarts, the Tierces, 

the four Aces, Kings, Queens, Knaves, or Tens; 
the three Aces, Kings, Queens, Knaves, or Tens 
follow next; then the Points you gain in playing 
the Cards; and the laſt is the Ten bor winning the 
Cards, or the Forty for the Capot. 

After ſorting the Cards, the firſt thing to be con- 
ſidered is, whether you have a Carte Blanche, that 
is, if you have not one pictured Card; if ſo, you 
are to let your Adverſary diſcard, and then when he 
js going to take in, and before he has ge 0 

| ards, 
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Cards, you are to lay your twelve Cards on the 
Table, counting them one after another ; and your 
Adverſary is not to touch the Cards he hath laid out 

or diſcarded. - | | 
| The Players having examined their Hands, the 
elder Hand takes the five Cards which ſeem the 
leaſt necellary for his Advantage, and laying them 
aſide taxes as many from the Talon or Heap. that 
is left; and the youngeſt Hand lays out three, and 
takes in the three laſt of the Talon. | 

In diſcarding, the firſt intention in ſkilful Play- 
ers, is to gain the Cards, and to have the Point, 
which molt commonly engages them to keep in 
that Suit, of which they have the moſt Cards, or 
that which is their ſtrongeſt Suit; for it is conve- 
nent to prefer, ſometimes, forty-one in one Suit 
to forty-four in another, in which a Quint is not 
made; ſometimes, even having a Quint, it is more 
Advantage to hold the forty-one, where if one Card 
only is taken it may make it a Quint⸗masor, 0 
ine Point, or the Cards, which could not have 
been done by holding the forty- four, at leaſt without 
any extraordinary Take- in. ; 

You muſt alſo endeavour, in laying out, to get 
a Quatorze, that is, four Aces, Kings, Queens, 
Knaves, or Tens, each of which counts for fours 
teen, and is therefore called a Quatarze ; the four- 
teen Aces hinder the counting fourteen Kings, &c, 
and by that: Authority you may count a leſſer Qua- 
torze, as of Tens, although your Adverſary may 
have fourteen Kings, &c. becauſe the ſtronger an- 
nuls the weaker ; and alſo, in the Want of a leſſer 

DM AQuatorze, 
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Quatorze, you may count three Aces, three Kings, 
three Queens, three K naves, or three Tens. lt is 
good to take three Aces, and they are better than three 
Kings; and he who has them may by virtue there- 
of count his three Tens, although the Adverfary 
may have three Kings, in Favour of a Quatorze 
you count not only any leſſer Quatorze, but alſo all 
the Threes which you have, except of Nines, 
Eights, and Sevens. 

he ſame is to be obſerved in regard to the Hui- 
tiemes, Septiemes, Sixiemes, Quints, Quarts, and 
Tierces, to which the Player muſt have Regard in 
his diſcarding, fo that what he takes in may make 
them for him. 


The Point, is the Number of Cards of the ſame 


Suit which one holds in Hand afte: having taken in, 
the Pips of which muſt be counted; when you atk 
if it is good; obſerving the Ace counts for eleven, the 
King, Queen, and Knave, ten each, and the reſt 
according to the Number of the Pips. 

The Point being ſelected, the eldeſt Hand de- 
clares what it is, and aſks if it is good: If his Ad- 
verfary has not ſo many, he anſwers, it is good; if 
he has juſt as many, he anſwers, it is equal ; and if 
he has more, he anfwers, it is not good : He who 
has the beſt, counts as many for it as he has Cards 
which compoſe it; and whoever has the Point 
counts it firſt, whether he is eldeſt or youngeſt; 
but if the Points are equal, neither can count: it 1s 
the ſame when the two Players have equal Tierces, 

Quarts, Quints, &c. | | 


There are ſix Kinds of Tierces ; one _—_— | 
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of an Ace, a King, and a Queen, called a Tierce- 
Major; a ſecond of a King, a Queen, and a Knave, 
called a Tierce from a King; a third of a Queen, 
a Knave, and a Ten, called a Tierce from a Queen; 
a fourth of a Knave, a Ten, and a Nine, called 
a Tierce from a Knave; a fifth of a Ten, a Nine, 
and an Eight; and a ſixth of a Nine, an Eight, 
and a Seven, called a Tierce-Minor. | 

You mult obſerve that all the Cards of a Tierce, 
as well as of the Quarts, Quints, &c. muſt be of 
the ſame Suit, 

There are five Kinds of Quarts (pronounced 
Carts) ; the firſt, called a Quart-Major, is com- 
oſed of an Ace, King, and Knave; the 
3683" a Quart from a King, of King, 7 on 


Knave, and Ten ; the third, a Quart from a Queen, 
of Queen, Knave, Ten, and Nine; the fourth, a 
os from a Knave, of Knave, Ten, Nine and 

ight ; and the fifth, a Baſſe Quart or a Quart- 
Minor, of a Ten, Nine, Eight, and Seven. 

There are four Sorts of Quints (pronounced 
Kents) ; the firſt, a Quint-Major, of Ace, King, 
Queen, Knave, and Ten; the ſecond, a Quint 
from a King, of King, Queen, Knave, Ten and 
Nine; the third, a out from a Queen, of a 
Queen, Knave, Ten, Nine, and Eight; and the 
fourth, a Quint-Baſſe, of Knave, Ten, Nine, Eight, 
and Seven. | 

There are three Sorts of Sixiemes ; the firſt, a 
dixieme-Major, of Ace, King, Queen, Knave, Ten, 
and Nine; the ſecond, a Sixieme from a King, of 

King, Queen, Knave, Ten, Nine, and Eight ; _ : 
tne 
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the third, a Sixieme from a Queen, of Queen, 
Knave, Ten, Nine, Eight, and Seven. 

There are two Kinds of Septiemes ; "firſt, 4 
Septieme-Major, of Ace, King, Queen, Knave, 
'Fen, Nine, and Eight; and fecond, a Septieme 


from a King, of King, Queen, Knave, Ten, Nine, 


Eight, and Seven. 

There is but one Sort of Huitieme, which is com- 

ed of Ace, King, Queen, Knave, Ten, Nine, 
Eight, and Seven, that is of all the Cards of the 
ſame Suit. | 

Theſe Sequences are what it is always proper 
each Player ſhould have Regard to in laying out, 
it bemg much to his Advantage to have them ; for 
if a Tierce is good, he who Fe 
for it, four for a Quart, fifteen for a Quint, ſixteen 
for a Sixieme, ſeventeen for a Septieme, and eigh- 
teen for a Huitieme. If your Point is good, you 
count as many Points as the Number of the Cards 
it conſiſts of; as, for Example, if you have a Quart- 
Major, and it is alſo good for Point, you count 
four for the Point, and four for the Quart, which 
makes eight, and alſo the ſame for the Quints, Six- 
iemes, &c. 1 | 

But if your Point 1s good, and you have neither 
Tierce nor Quart, you only count as many for the 
Point, as it conſiſts of Cards. 


All Tierces, Quarts, Quints, &c. are Sequences,. 
and in favour of one of them being good, you reck- 


on the lefter Sequences, although your Adverfary 
may have better, and you count for them how 
ſmall ſoever, your Adverſary's being entirely _— 

c 


\ 


olds it counts three 
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ld by your ſuperior Sequence; but ſhould the ſu- 

| perior Sequences be alike in both the Players 
Hands, whoever ſhould hold ſeveral other Sequences, 
either of the ſame Goodneſs or leſſer, nevertheleſs 
cannot count one. | 

After each of the Players has taken in the Cards 
which belong to him from the Talon or Stock, he 
hould ſort his Cards to fee what he has to reckon, 
and put together the moſt Cards that he hath of one 
Suit to make his Point, and then declare it: If 
the younger hath a better Point, he mult anſwer, 
Me good; if he hath as good, he muſt anſwer, 
Equal; and if he hath leſs, he muſt anſwer, Good. 
After the elder Hand hath counted the Point, he 
ſhould examine if he hath not any Tierce, Quart, 
Quint, &c. and then fee if he hath any Quatorze, 
or three of Aces, Kings, &c. that he may reckon 
them, if his Adverfary doth not hinder him by ha- 
"ng better. i | 

he Points, the Tierces, Quarts, Quints, &c. 
are to be ſhewn on the Table, that their Value may 
be ſeen and reckoned ; but you are not obliged to 
ſhow Quatorzes, or three Aces, Kings, &c, 

Four Aces, four Kings, four Queens, four Knaves, 
and four Tens, are each called Quatorze, and are 
reckoned for ſo many, viz. fourteen ; three Aces, 
thrce Kings three Queens, three Knaves, and three 
Tens, each reckon for three. 

After that each hath examined his Game, and 
the eldeſt, by the Queſtions he hath aſked, ſeen eve- 
ry Thing that is good in his Hand, he begins to 
rzckon, The Carte Blanche is firſt reckoned, and 

- 
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if he hath it, is worth ten Points; then the Pig; 
is reckoned, then the Sequences, and laſtly the OQuz- 
torzes, or Threes of Aces, Kings, &c. after which 
he begins to play his Cards, for each of which be 
counts one, except it is a Nine or an inferior one, 

After the elder Hand hath led his firſt Card, the 
younger ſhows his Point, if it is good. alſo the de- 
quences, Quatorzes, or Threes of Aces, Kings, &&. 
or Carte Blanche if he has it; and having reckoned 
them all together, he takes the firſt Trick if he can 
with the ſame Suit, and counts one for it; if he 
cannot, the other turns the "Trick and continues; 
and when the younger Hand can take the Trick, he 
may lead which Suit he pleaſes. | 


n regard to the Manner of playing the Cards, 


as it is Cuſtom and Practice which teaches it in 
the moſt advantageous Manner for the Player, | 
ſhall only ſet down in general what can be ſhown 
in Writing. 

It is certain that a good Player is principally 
known from an indifferent one, by the 33 of 
playing his Cards, and it is not poſſible to play 
without knowing the Strength of the Game ; that 
is to ſay, that by your own Hand you ſhould know 
what your Adverfary may hold, and what he muli 
have diſcarded, and taking great Notice what he 
hath ſhown or reckoned. 

The firſt Intention of a Player is to get the 


Cards; the ſecond is to make as many Points as 


you can, and hinder your Adverſary from ſo doing: 


bit the principal End is to gain the Cards, for 
which you count ten. 


J mull 


other hath no 
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| muſt acquaint thoſe who have no Knowledge of 
the Game, that there are no Trumps at Piquet, but 
the higheſt Card of the ſame Suit takes the Trick; 
for if, for Example, one plays the King of Spades, 
and the other has the Ace, he takes the Trick ; 
whereas if one plays the Seven of Spades, and the 

Gard of that Suit, though he ſhould 
throw down a Card of ſuperior Value of another 
Suit, the Trick will be for him that led the Seven 
of Spades. | 

If the elder Hand has the Misfortune to have 
neither Point, Sequence, Quatorze, or Threes 
which are good, he muſt begin to count by playing 
that Card which he judges moſt proper, and con- 
tinue to play until his Adverſary has played a ſu- 
perior, to lead in his turn. | 

This Method of playing muſt be continued till 
all the twelve Cards are played, and he who takes 
the laſt Trick counts two, 

Then each Player counts how many Tricks he 
has taken, and he who hath the moſt Tricks reck- 
ons ten for having gained the Cards ; but if they 
are equal, neither Se can count any for the Cards. 

As foon as each Deal is finiſhed, each Player 
ſhould ſet down with Counters or other Marks 
how many Points he hath made, and ſo proceed 
until the 2 is finiſned; and after each Deal the 
Cards muſt be ſnuffled and cut for the next. 

At Piquet each takes his Turn to deal, unleſs 
the Game is finiſhed in one Deal. | 

When you begin another Game, the Cards muſt 
be cut afreſh for the Deal, unleſs it is agreed upon, 

G when 
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when you firſt begin to play, that the Deal ſhall go 
on ; in that caſe they muſt deal alternately. 


Mz. HOYLE's 
GAME or PIQUET, 


GENERAL. RuLEs for playing at PLQUET. 


I, OU are to play by the Stages of your 
Game ; what is meant by them, is, that. 

when you are backward in the co or behind 

your Adverſary, you are to play a puſhing Game, 


otherwiſe you are to make twenty-ſeven Points El- th 
der-hand, and thirteen Points Younger-hand ; and m 
you are always to compare your —.— with your {ur 
Adverſary's, and diſcard accordingly. ; a 
II. You are to diſcard in ExpeRation of win- ab 
ning the Cards, which is ſo eſſential a Part of the yo 
Game, that it generally makes twenty-two or twen- ab 
ty-three Points Difference ; therefore you are not a 
to diſcard for low Quatorze, ſuch as three Queens, of 
three Knaves, or three Tens, becauſe in any of fo 
theſe caſes the Odds are three to one, Elder-hand, to 
that you do not ſucceed, and ſeventeen to three, a 
Younger-hand : For let us ſuppoſe you ſhould go cc 
for a Quatorze of Queens, Knaves, or Tens, and 
throw out an Ace or a King, by ſo doing you run P 


- "the 
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the Riſque of loſing above twenty Points, in Ex- 
pectation of winning fourteen Points. 

III. At the Beginning of a Party you are to play 
to make your Game, which is twenty-ſeven Points 
Elder-hand, and thirteen Points Y ounger-hand ; 
therefore ſuppoſe you are Elder-hand, and that you 
have a Tierce-Major, and the Seven of any Suit, it 
is five to two but that you take in one Card out of 
any four certain Cards; therefore ſuppoſe you ſhould 
have three Queens, three Knaves, or three Tens, 
you are in this caſe to diſcard one of them prefera- 
bly to the Seven of ſuch a Suit, becauſe it is three 
to one that you do not take in any one certain Card, 
Elder-hand, to make you a Quatorze, and conſe- 
ö ou diſcard the Seven of ſuch a Suit to 2 
great Diſadvantage. 
IV. If your Adverſary is greatly before you in 
the Game, the Conſideration of winning the Cards 

muſt be put quite out of the Queſtion; therefore 
ſuppoſe you Would have a — to a Queen, or 

a Quart to a Knave; in which caſe it is only 

about five to four, being Elder-hand, but that 

you take in a Card to make you a Quint, and 

about three to one but that you take in a Queen, 

a Knave or Ten; and ſhould you have three 
| of either dealt you, it is good Play to makea puſh 
for the Game, particularly if it is ſo far advanced as 
to give you but Fittle Chance for it in another Deal ; 

| and in this, and other caſes, you may have Re- 
courſe to the Calculations aſcertaining the Odds, 
V. Io gain the Point, generally makes ten 

Points Be therefore, when you diſcard, 
| G9 your 
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ou muſt endeavour to gain it, but not riſque the 
oſing of the Cards by ſo doing. 
VI. The faving of your Lurch, or the Jurching 
of your Adverſary, is ſo material, that you ought 
always to riſque ſome Points to — either of 


em. 

VII. If you have ſix Tricks, with any winning 
Card in your Hand, never fail playing that Card; 
becauſe, at leaſt, you play eleven Points to one 
againſt yourſelf by ſo doing, unleſs in Play you diſ- 
cover what Cards your Adverſary has laid out. 
VIII. If you are greatly advanced in the Game, 
as ſuppoſe you are eighty to fifty, in that caſe it is 
your Intereſt to let your Adverſary gain two Points 


for your one as often as you can, eſpecially if the. 


next Deal you are to be Elder-hand; but if, on the 
contrary, you are to be Younger-hand, and are 
eighty- ſix to fifty or ſixty, never regard the loſin 
two or three Points for the gaining of one, A 
that Point brings you within your Shew. 

IX. The Younger-hand is to play upon the de- 
fenſive; therefore, in order to make his thirteen 
Points, he is to carry Tierces, ee and eſpecially 
to ſtrive for the Point: But ſuppoſe him to have 
two Tierces, from a King, Queen, or Knave, as it 
is twenty-nine to twenty-eight that he ſucceeds, he 
having in that caſe four certain Cards to take in to 
make him a Quart to either of them, and, per- 
haps, thereby ſave a Pique, &c. he ought preferably 
to go for that which bo has the moſt Chance to 


ſucceed in : But if, inſtead of this Method of Play, 


he has three Queens, Knaves, or Tens, and ſhould 
attemp 
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attempt to carry any of them preferably to the 
others, the Odds that he does not ſucceed being 
ſeventeen to three againſt him, he conſequently dit- 
cards to a great Diſadvantage. 

X. The Elder or Younger-hand is ſometimes to 
ſink one of his Points, a Tierce, or three Kings, 
Queens, Knaves, or Tens, in Hopes of winning 
the Cards; but that is to be done with Judgment, 
and without heſitating. - | 

XI. It is often good Play for a Younger-hand 
not to call three Queens, Knaves, &c. and to fink 
one Card of his Point, which his Adverſary may 
ſuppoſe to be a Guard to a King or Queen. 

XII. The Younger-hand having the Cards equal- 
ly dealt him, is not to take in any Card if thereby 
he runs the Riſque of loſing them, unleſs he 1s very 
backward in the Game, and has then a Scheme for 
a great Game. 

XIII. If the Younger-hand has a Probability 
of ſaving or winning the Cards by a deep Diſcard; 
as, for Na ſuppoſe he ſhould have the King, 
Queen, and Nine of a Suit; or the King, Knave, 
and Nine of a Suit; in this Caſe he may diſcard 
either of thoſe Suits, with a moral Certainty of 
not being attacked in them; and the Odds that he 
does not take in the Ace of either of thoſe Suits 
being againſt him, it is not worth his While to diſ- 
card otherwiſe in ExpeCtation of ſucceeding. 

XIV. The Younger-hand having three Aces 
dealt him, it is generally his beſt Play to throw out 
the fourth Suit. | 

XV. The Younger-hand is generally to carry 

* G 3 | Guard 
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Guard to his Queen-Suits, in order to make Points, 


ndnd to ſave the Cards. 


XVI. When the Younger-hand obſerves that 
the Elder-hand, by calling his Point, has five Cards, 


which will make hve Tricks in Play, and may have 


the Ace and ; of another Suit, he {ſhould 


throw away the Guard to that King, eſpecially if he 
has put out one of that Suit, which will g1ve him 
an even Chance of ſaving the Cards. 


XVII. If the Elder-hand has a Quart to a King 
dealt him, with three Kings and three Queens (in- 
cluding the King to his Quart) and that he is obliged 


to diſcard either one of his Quart to the King, or 
to diſcard a King or Queen; 


er, Which is belt for him to diſcard ? 

nfwer. The Chance for taking in the Ace or 
Nine to his Quart to a King, being one out of two 
certain Cards, is exactly equal to the taking eithera 
King or a Queen, having three of each dealt him: 


therefore he is to diſcard in ſuch a Manner as gives 


him the faireſt Probability of winning the Cards. 


The foregoing caſe may be a general Direction 
to diſcard in all caſes of the like Nature, either for 


the Elder or Younger-hand. 


XVIII. Suppoſe the Elder-hand has taken in 


his five Cards, and that he has the Ace, King, and 


'Knave of a Suit, having diſcarded two of that Suit; 
he has alſo the Ace, King, Knave, and two ſmall 
Cards of another Suit, but no winning Cards in the 


ther Suits ; 


Quere. Which of theſe Suits is he to play from, 
| in 


ws — „ an. wo. 
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m order to have the faireſt Chance of winning or 
ſaving the Cards? 

Anſwer. He is always to play from the Suit of 
which he has the feweſt in Number ; becauſe, if he 
finds his Adverſary guarded there, the probability 1s 
in his Favour that he is unguarded in the other Suit; 
and ſhould he play from the Suit of which he has 
the moſt in Nao and finds his Adverſary's 
Queen guarded, in that caſe he has no chance to 
{fave or win the Cards. | 

XIX. Ifthe Elder-hand is ſure to make the Cards 
equal, by playing of them in any particular Man- 
ner, and is advanced before his Adverſary in the 
Game, he is not to riſque the loſing of them; but 
if his Adverſary is greatly before him, in that caſe 
it is his Intereſt to riſque the loſing of the Cards, 
in Expectation of winning of them. 


Particular Ru L Es and C As Es. 
te 8 UPPOSE you are Elder-hand, and that you 


have dealt you a Quart-IAuiajor, with the 
Seven and Eight of Clubs, the King and Ten of 
Diamonds, the King and Nine of Hearts, with + 
the Ten and Nine of Spades; WY | 
Quere. Whether you are to leave a Card, by 
carrying the 8 and two more of the ſame 
Suit for the Point, with two other Kings; or to 

throw out one Card of your Point ? | 
Anſwer. If you throw out one Card of your 
Point, there, is a Poſſibility that you reckon only 
hive Points, and that your Adverſary may win the 
G 4 Cards, 
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Cards, by which Event he gets eleven Points, be. 
ſides his three Aces, Sc. which gives you a bad 
Chance for the Game: But by leaving a Card, and 
admitting that one Card of Conſequence lies in the 
five Cards which you are entitled to take in, it fol- 
lows, that you have four Chances to one againſt 
leaving that Card, and conſequently it is your In- 
tereſt to leave a Card: The Odds are alſo greatly in 
your Favour, that you take in ſome one of the fol- 
towing Cards in your four Cards, vi. there are two 
to your Points, three Aces, and one King. 

IT. If you ſhould happen to have the Ace, King, 
and four ſmall Cards of any Suit, with two other 
Kings, and no great Suits againſt you, the like 
Method of the former caſe may be practiſed. 

III. Suppoſe you ſhould have the King, Queen, 
and four of the ſmalleſt Clubs, the King and Queen 
of Diamonds, the Ace and Knave of Hearts, and 
the King and Nine of Spades ; 

Quere. How are you to diſcard, with a Proba- 
bility of making the moſt Points ? 

Ar. Vou are to throw out the Queen and 
four ſmall Clubs, and to carry three entire Suits, 
with the King of Clubs; for this Reaſon, becauſe 
the Chance for your taking in the fourth King, 1 
exactly the ſame as the Chance of taking in the Ace 
of Clubs ; in either of which caſes it 1s three to one 
_y you: But if you fail of taking in the fourth 

ing, by diſcarding thus, you have a fair Chance 
to win the Cards, which will probably make twen- 


ty-two Points Difference. But ſhould you diſcard 


with an Expectation of taking in the Ace of Clubs, 


and 
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and ſhould happen to fail, you being obliged to 
throw out ſome of your great Cards, you would 
have a very diſtant Chance of either ſaving or win- 


ning the Cards. 
IV . Suppoſe you ſhould have the King and 
Queen of Elubs » a Trerce-Major in Diamonds, 
ueen and Knave of Hearts, and a Quint from the 
nave of Spades; 
Quere. bh are you to diſcard, with a Proba- 
bility of making the moſt Points? g 
nſwer. You are to throw out the Quint to a 
Knave in Spades, in order to make the molt Points; 
decauſe, let us admit that your Quint is good for 
every Thing after you have taken in, you in that 
caſe only fcore nineteen Points if you carry it, and 
„ bo probably give the Cards up, and alſo the Chance 
N of a Quatorze of Queens, beſides a great Number 
ds Points in Play; and conſequently, by carrying 
the Quint, you would diſcard to a great Diſad- 
" vantage. | 
V. Suppoſe you have the King, Queen, Seven, 
d Light, and Nine of Clubs ; the Queen and Knave 
„ al Diamonds; the Queen, Ten, and Nine of 
Hearts, with the Ace and Nine of Spades ; 
Quere. How are you to diſcard ? 
Anſwer, You are to difcard the King, Seven, 
de Light, and Nine of Clubs, and the Nine of Spades; 
by which Means you do not only go for three Suits, 
but you have the ſame Chance for taking in the 
0 fourth Queen, as you would have to take in the 


Ace of Clubs: Beſides, the Probability of winning 
4 : G 5 the 
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the Cards is greatly in your Favour, by this Method 
of diſcarding. | | 

VI. Suppoſe you have the Queen, Ten, Nine 
Eight, and Seven of Clubs; the Knave and Ten of 
Diamonds; the King, Queen, and Knave of Hear, 
with the Ace and Nine of Spades; 

Quere. How are you to diſcard ? 

Anſwer. You are to diſcard the five Clubs; be- 
cauſe it is three to one that you do not take in the 
Knave of Clubs; and the carrying three entin 
Suits gives you a fairer Chance to ſcore more 
Points. | 

"WIL. an you have the Ace, Queen, and 
Knave of Clubs; the King, Queen, and Knave of 
Diamonds ; the Nun and Knave of Hearts, with 
the Ten, Nine, Eight, and Seven of Spades; 

Quere. How are you to diſcard? 

nfwer. You are to diſcard the Ace of Clubs 
and the four Spades, becauſe it is only five to fou 
but that you take in a Queen or a Knave; it is alſo 
about three to two that you take in an Ace: You 
have alſo three Cards to your Tierce to a King to 
take in, vz. the Ace and Ten, or the Ten and 
Nine, to make you a Quint; all which Circum- 
ſtances conſidered, you have a fair Probability ol 
making a great Game: Whereas, if you ſhould 
leave a Card, I throwing out the four fade only 
you run the _ of leaving one of the follow 
ing Cards, viz. the King of Clubs, the Ace ol 
Diamonds, the Ace, Queen, or Knave of Spades; 
in any of which Cafes, you would probably lok 
more Points than by throwing out the wy 
ubs; 
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Clubs; and if you ſhould carry two Suits, viz. 
three Clubs, three Diamonds, and the Queen of 
Hearts, you run the Riſque of putting out fourteen 
points; and it is only five to four againſt your 
taking in a Queen or a Knave, and therefore you 
would diſcard to a great Diſadvantage. _ .. 

VIII. Suppoſe you have the King,. Queen, and 
Ten of a Syit, and that your Adverſary has the Ace, 
Knave, and one ſmall Card of that G00 ; and that 
you have only thoſe three Cards left, and you are to 
make three Points of them; | 

* What Card are you to play? 

nſwer. You are to play the Ten. >, 

IX, Suppoſe you have the Ace, Queen, Ten, 
and Nine of Clubs, alſo the King, Queen, Ten, 
and Nine of Diamonds; 3 
Quere. Which of theſe Suits are you to carry, in 
order to have the faireſt Probability of ſcoring the 
greateſt Number of Points? 1 

Anſwer. You are to carry the King, Queen, 
Ten, and Nine of Diamonds, becauſe the Chance 
of taking in the Ace of Diamonds is exactly equal 
to that of taking in the King of Clubs; and alſo 
the Chance of taking in the Knave of Diamonds is 
equal to that of taking in the Knave of Clubs; by 
hich Manner of diſcarding, you have a Proba- 
lity of ſcoring fifteen Points for your Near in 


Diamonds, inſtead of four Points for the Suart in 
Clubs; and the Chance for winning the Cards is 
better, becauſe by taking in the Ace of Diamonds 
you have ſeven Tricks certain, which cannot hap- 
pen by taking in the King of Clubs. 

| G6 X. Sup- 
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X. Suppoſe you have four Aces and two Kings 

dealt you Younger-hand, in order to capot the 
Elder-hand, you are to make a deep Diſcard, ſuch 
as the Queen, Ten, and Eight of a Suit; by 
which Means, if you happen not to take in any 
Card to ſuch Suit, you may probably capot the 
Adverſary. 
XI. Suppoſe Elder. hand, that you have the Ace, 
Queen, Seven, Eight, and Nine of Clubs, alſo 
the Ace, Knave, Seven, Eight, and Nine of 
Diamonds ; ; 

Quere. Which Suit are you to carry, in order to 
make the moſt Points? 

. Anſwer. You are to carry the Ace, Knave, Seven, 
Eight, and Nine of Diamonds, becauſe the taking 
inthe King of Diamonds is equal to the taking in 
the King of Clubs, and conſequently as good for 
winning the Cards; but you have the Chance of 
taking in the Ten of Diamonds to make you fifteen 
Points, which Event cannot happen by taking in 
any one certain Card in Clubs. 1 

XII. Suppoſe Elder-hand, that you have the 
Ace, Queen, Seven, Eight, and Ten of Clubs, 
alſo the Ace, Knave, Seven, Eight, and Ten of 
Diamonds; | 
Quere. Which Suit is beſt to carry? 
© Anſwer. You are to carry the Ace, Knave, Seven, 

Eight, and Ten of Diamonds, becauſe the Chance 
of taking in the King of Diamonds is equal to the 
Chance of taking 1n the King of Clubs, and conſe- 
quently as good for winning the Cards ; but you 
have an additional Chance of taking in the Nine of 

SY Diamonds 
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Diamonds to make you fifteen Points, which Event 
cannot happen by taking in one certain Card in 
Clubs. | 

XIII. Suppoſe you have the Ace, Queen, Ten, 
and two more of a Suit; alſo the Ace, Queen, and 
Ten of another Suit only. And let us ſuppoſe, 
that your Adverſdry has ſhown ſix Cards for his 
Point, ſuppoſe the Ace, Queen, and four ſmall 
ones, and ſuppoſe you are guarded in that Suit; as 
ſoon as you have the Lead, you are to play from the 
Suit of which you have the feweſt in Number, be- 
cauſe if he is guarded in that Suit, he 1s probably 
unguarded in the other Suit ; but ſhould you begin 
with the Suit of which you have the moſt in Num- 
ber, if he happens to be guarded there, you have 
then no Chance to win the Cards; which may 
prove otherwiſe, if you begin with the Suit of 
which you have the feweſt in Number. If he is 
guarded in both Suits, you have no Chance to win 
the Cards. 


dme COMPUTATIONS, directing, with moral 
Certainty, haw to diſcard well any Hand. 


IJ. FH E Chance of an Elder-hand's taking in 
? one certain Card, is three to one againſt 
im. | 
IT. That of his taking in two certain Cards, is 
18 to 1 againſt him. 
III. I would know what are the Odds that an 
Elder-hand takes in four Aces? 
| 45 
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w ; EE: 25 againſt him. for him. 
Anſ. That he takes in 4 


| Aces, is uma 986 © , 
At leaſt g of them, is about 33 t 1 
2 of them 3 to 1 
1 of them S 0 73 


; IV. If an Elder-hand has one Ace dealt him, 
what are the Odds that he takes in the other three? 


1 againſt him. for him, 
Anſwer. That he takes in } = | 
| — Aces — 1 
At leaſt 2 of them, about CS Ow 3 
| 1 of them „„ 
V. If an Elder-hand has two Aces dealt him, 
what are the Odds that he takes in the other two? 


| Anſwer That he takes in } 
the other 2 Aces, is 1 © 1 
At leaſt 1 of them, is near 3 
5 to 4 againſt him, or 2 17 


VI. In caſe the Elder-hand has two Aces and two 
Kings dealt him, what are the Odds that he takes 
in either the two Aces or two Kings remaining: 


againſt him. for him, 


: againſt him. for him. 
Anſwer. It is about 3 17 to 2 


VII. Elder-hand having: neither Ace nor King 


dealt him, what is his Chance to take in both an 
Ace and a King in 2, 3, 4, or 5 Cards? 


Anſuer. 
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f againſt him. for him. 
Anſwer. In 2 Cards, is about 11 to 1 


In 3 Cards — 4 to 1 

In 4 Cards — 9 © 4 

In 5 Cards — 33 to 31 

VIII. What are the Odds that a Younger-hand 
takes in two certain Cards? ER 

7 againſt him. for him. 

Arr.. — 62 to 1 


What are the Odds that a Vounger-hand takes in 
three certain Cards ? ny 

= 2painft him. for him. 

Anſwer. — — 1139 to 1 

IX. The Younger-hand having no Ace dealt 
him, what Chance has he for his taking one ? 


5gainft him. for him. 


Anſwer, It is — 28 to 29 


X. If the Vounger-hand has one Ace dealt him, 


what are the Odds of his taking in one or two of the 
three remaining Aces? 
Anſwer. That he takes in | 
two of them, is about Þ —_—= 

At leaſt one of them — 8 


XI. What are the Odds that the Younger-hand 
takes in one certain Card? 
Anſwer. That he does not | 
take it in, is DP" 3 
What 


againſt him. for him. 
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What are the Odds of a Carte-Blanche 9 


| againſt him, for hin, 
Anſwer. — — 1 


An EXPLANATION and Ar PII cATION of the 
foregoing CALCULATIONS. 


I. ” Ho by the firſt Calculation it is three to one, 
| that, being Elder-hand, you do not take in 

one certain Card; you have, therefore, a better 

Chance of advancing your Game, by carrying two 

Suits for Points and the Cards, than by aiming at 

Duatorze of Queens, Knaves, or Tens. 

II. Second Calculation; to take in two certain 


Cards, Elder-hand, is eighteen to one againſt you. 


Therefore ſuppoſe you have a Puart-Major, and 


two other Aces, dealt you, the ds-that you do 


not take in the Ten to your Puart-Major, and the 
other Ace, is eighteen to one againſt you; but that 
you take in one of them, is only twenty-one to 
ſeventeen againſt you. And ſuppole you have three 


Aces and three ings dealt you, the Odds are 


eighteen to one againſt your taking in the other Ace 
and the other King; yet it is not much above five to 
four, but that you = in one of them. This ex- 
ample ſhews, how you are to diſcard in Caſes of 
the like Nature. 

HI. The Odds in taking in four certain Cards, 
as four Aces, &c. being nine hundred and ſixty- 
eight to one by the third Calculation, is ſo great a 
Chance of not ſucceeding, that it is ſcarce worth 
further Notice. : 

ut 


B 
tun 
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But to take in three Cards out of any four cer- 
tain Cards, Elder-hand, is only thirty-three to one 
zzainſt you. | | | 

EXAMPLE. Suppoſe you have two Aces and two 
Kings dealt you, the Odds of taking in three of 
them out of four certain Cards, ſuch as two Kin 
and one Ace, or two Aces and a King, are only 
thirty-three to one againſt you. 

But ſuppoſe you ſhould want to take in-any two 
out of four certain Cards, ſuch as the Quay of 
Clubs, the Ten of Diamonds, the Ace of Spades, 
and Knave of Hearts, being Elder-hand, it appears 
by the Calculation to be three to one againſt you ; 
and the Odds are the ſame for any two out of four 
certain Cards. 

But if, being Elder-hand, you only want one 
Card out of four, the Odds are five to two in your 


Favour that you take it in, Therefore, if you have 
four Tens, or any inferior Quutorze dealt you, and 


no Ace, 1t is great Odds in your Favour, that, be- 
ing Elder-hand, you take in one Ace, and ought to 
play your Game accordingly. But you muſt a my 


conſider the Diſadvantage either of loſing the Cards, 


or running the Riſque of a Capot, which you ran 


the Hazard of by ſpoiling your Hand with eeping 5 


four Tens when they are not good. 

IV. By the fourth Calculation; if you have one 
Ace dealt you, it is one hundred and thirteen to one 
that you do not take in the three others; forty-nine 
to eight, or about ſix to one, that you do not take in 
to out of the three; but that you take in one out 


W 
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of the three, is about three to two in your Faygy 

or one hundred and thirty-ſeven to ninety-one. 
As for EXAMPLE. You have a Quart from 

King, and two Kings more dealt you; as it i 


bw: > one O 
three to two that you take in either Ace or Nine: Al 
oe _ to the King, or the fourth King, as youll cards 
have the Chance of reckoning fourteen or iftec V 
Points by this Method of diſcarding, you ought H d U 
play accordingly : And this Method ſhews you how ;f f 
to play any hand of the like Sort. mul 

But if you ſhould diſcard, with an Expectatom Cal. 
of taking in two Cards out of three certain Card done 
the Odds againſt ſuch an Event being above fix to \ 
one, your — muſt indeed be very deſperate if you 
you attempt to diſcard to that Purpoſe. T Ac 
Chance of taking in three certain Cards, being one Ca 


hundred and thirteen to one, is a very diſtant 
Chance; yet even ſuch does happen ſometimes, but 
ought never to be ventured 7585 „but when a Man 
has no other Reſource in the ſame. | 

V. The fifth Calculation is, that if you have two 
Aces dealt you, it is eighteen to one that you do 
not take in the two other Aces; but only ſeventeen 
to twenty-one that you take in one of them. Let 
vs illuſtrate the Uſe of this by an Example. Sup- w 
poſe you have a Puart-Maj:r dealt you, and a Qu fr. 
to a King, and that yo are greatly behind your A- & 


verſary in the Game; to take in the Ten to your 
uart-Major is three to one againſt you; but o e 

take in the Ace or Nine to your Quart to the King, 

is only about five to four againſt you. 7 
Alſo by the ſame Rule, ſuppoſe you have three 


Kings 
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Kings and three Queens dealt you, the Odds of 


your taking in both a King and a Queen, are 
eignteen to one againſt you; but that of your taking 
one of them, is only five to four againſt you. 

All other caſes of the like Nature may be diſ- 
carded by this Method of Calculation. 

VI. As, by the ſixth Calculation, it is ſeventeen 
to two that you do not take in two certain Cards out 
of four, ſuch as two Kings, two Queens, Sc. you 
muſt not, therefoxe, confound this with the third 
Calculation, where the Odds are not above three to 
one that you take in two Cards out of the four. 

VII. Having neither an Ace-nor a King dealt 
you, what are the Odds of your taking in both an 
— and a King in two, in three, in four, or in five 

ards? | 

Anſwer. To take in an Ace anda King; 


againſt you. for you, 


In 2 Cards is about — 11 to 1 

In g Cards — _ 4 to 1 

In 4 Cards — — 9 to. 
In 5 Cards — „„ 2 


You may obſerve, by the foregoing Calculation, 
what are the Odds of taking in two, three, four, or 
hve Cards out of any eight certain Cards, and con- 

lequently diſcard to the greateſt Advantage. 
he foregoing Calculation is either for the Elder 

or Younger-hand. | 
EXAMPLE, Let us ſuppoſe the Younger-hand to 
have two Quatorzes againſt him, he may obſerve; 
that it is not above four to one but that he takes in 
one 
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one of each of them. The like Rule may ſerve fo 
any other eight certain Cards. 

VIII. As by the eighth Calculation it is ſixty. 
two to one, that the Younger-hand does not take in 
two certain Cards, which Event happening, he 
ought not therefore to run the Hazard of fo great a 
Chance, but when his Game is deſperate, and doe 
not promiſe him another Deal. 

IX. By the ninth Calculation, as it is twenty- 
nine to twenty-eight that the Younger-hand takes in 
one Ace, having none dealt him; the Calcula- 
tion 1s the ſame for any Card out of four certain 
Cards. : | 

As for ExaMmeLE. Suppoſe you have two 
Quarts dealt you from the 8 or Queen of any 
Suit, it is the ſame Odds of twenty-nine to twenty- 
eight, but that you take in a Card to make one of 
them a = and therefore you are to diſcard 
accordingly. | 

As alfo, that you take in either Ace, King, 
Queen, or Knave, of any one Suit, when a Pique 

or Repique is againſt you. 
EX. The tenth Calculation is, that if the Young- 
er-hand has one Ace dealt him, it is twenty-one to 
. one that he does not take in two Aces, and about 
| three to two that he does not take in one of them; 
which Calculation holds good in the taking in any 
. three other certain Cards. Therefore, for Exam- 
ple, let us ſuppoſe, that as it is but three to two 
. againſt the Younger-hand's taking in one Card out 
of three to ſave a Pique, or a 1 it would 


generally be reckoned good Play, either to throw 
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me from his Point, or diſcard a King, Ec. for the 
tance of ſuch an Event. 

XI. By the eleventh Calculation it is ſeventeen to 
ree, Younger-hand, againſt your taking in any one 
ertain Cari ; therefore, the Odds of not ſucceed- 
gin this Caſe are ſo greatly againſt you, that it 
woht not to be attempted, eſpecially if the winning 
- hon the Cards is riſqued by ſo doing, except in 
ſperate Caſes. 


_—_ 


Curtous and INSTRUCTIVE CASES. 


S you are a Younger-hand, and 
that you have the Queen, Knave, Seven, 
o azkt, and Nine of Clubs; alſo the Seven and 
at of Diamonds, the Seven of Hearts, and the 
. len, Nine, Eight, and Seven of Spades; and that 


e Elder-hand has left a Card: 

Quere. How are you to diſcard, to put it in the 
Power of the Cards to repique the Elder-hand ? 
Anſwer. You are to carry the five Clubs and the 
our Spades, and to leave a Card; and by taking in 
he Ace, King, and Ten of Clubs, you repique 
our Adverſary. | | 
II. Suppoſe you have eight Clubs, the Ace and 
ing of Diamonds, the Ace of Hearts, and the 
ce of Spades: 


Ir not ? | 

Auer. The Younger-hand may have a Carte- 
unche, by having three Quarts from a Ten, which 
cckons firſt ; and therefore he is not repiqued. 


III. What 
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Frere, Whether you repique the Vounger-hand, 
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III. What is the higheſt Number to be made 


a Pique? | 
9 Eighty-two Points. 
3 t are the Cards which compoſe that Num- 
er? 7 
Anſwer. A. Quart- Major in Clubs, a Quart-Ma. 
jor 11 Ban Ace, King, and Nn Hearts, 
* the Ace 0 ede ; | 
is is only upon Suppoſition that the Ouar. 
Major is good for ny Thin ü 2 
V. What is the higheſt Number to be made of 
a Repique and Capot? ? | 
Anſwer. A hundred and ſeventy Points, 
2 hat are the Cards which compoſe that Num- 
r? | 


. The four Tierce-Majors, which are ſup- 
poſed to be good for every Thing. 

V. Suppoſe you are Elder-hand, and that you 
want eight Points of the Game, and that the Youn- 
ger-hand wants twenty-three Points; and ſuppoſe 
you have dealt you the Ace, King, and Queen of 
Clubs; the Ace, King, and Ten of Diamonds; 
the Ace, Knave, and Nene of Hearts; the Knave, 
Nine, and Seven of Spades : 

ee How are you to diſcard, to prevent an) 
Poſſibility of the Younger-hand's making twenty- 
three Points, and he is not to reckon Carte 
Blanche? | 

Anſwer. You are to diſcard the King and Queen 
of Clubs, and Knave, Nine, and Seven of Spades, 
by which Method of diſcarding you are certain to 


” 


make 
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wake eight Points, before the Younger-hand can 
ke twenty-three Points. 

VI. Suppoſe you have the Ace, Queen, and 
we of Clubs, with the King and Ten of Dia- 
bonds; and ſuppoſe your Adverſary has the Ace, 
Jucen, and Knave of Diamonds, and the King 
Ten of Clubs, your Adverſary being to lead, 
to make five Points, or to loſe the Game: 
Huere. How ſhall you play to prevent kim from 
wking of five Points? 5: | 
{rfſwer. When he plays his Ace of Clubs, you 
eto play your King of Clubs; by which Means 
e can only make four Points. | 
VII. A and B play a Party at Piquet. 

They are one Game each of the Party. 

{ has it in his Power to win the ſecond Game; 
ut then he is Vounger-hand at the Beginning of the 
ext Game. | 1 

4 has it alſo in his Power to reckon only ninety- 
ine Points of the ſecond Game, and B is to be 
wenty: | 

a Whether it is 4's Intereſt to win the ſe- 
ond Game, or not ? 

Anſwer. It is A's Intereſt to win the ſecond | 
2 in the Proportion of fourteen to thirteen in 
13 FaVOUTr. : | 


Some COMPUTATIONS for laying Wagers. 

II is five to four that the Elder-hand wins the 

to II. It is about two to one that the Elder-hand 

ke W's not lurch the Younger-hand. NES , 
0 1 
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III. It is near four to one that the Younger-han 
does not lurch the Elder-hand. 


Suppoſe A and B maky a Party at Piguer, 


I. 4 has the Hand; what are the Odds that / 
wins the Party? 

Anſwer. About twenty-three to twenty. 

II. If A has one Game, and B one Game, he 
_ is Eldeſt-hand has above five to four to win the 

ty. 

III. If 4 has two Games Love before they cut 
for the Deal, the Odds are above four to one that 
he wins the Party. : 

IV. IfA has two Games Love, and A has the 
Hand, the Odds are about five to one that he wins 
the Party. . 

V. If B has the Hand when A is two Love, the 
Odds in favour of A are about three and a half to 
one. 

VI. If A has two Games, and B one, before 
they cut, the Odds in Favour of A are above twoto 
one. 

VII. If A has the Hand, and two Games to one, 
the Odds are about eleven to four. | 

VIII. If B has the Hand, when A is two Games 
to one, the Odds in Favour of 4 are about nine 
to five. 

IX. If A is one Game Love, and Elder-hand, 
- Odds in Favour of A are about ſeventeen to 
even. | 


X. If 4 has one Game Love, and Youngs 
al 


/ 


/ 
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| hand, the Odds in Favour of 4 or about two te 


One. 


Laws of the GAME of PIQUET. 


HE Elder-hand is obliged to lay out one 
Card. - 
II. If the Elder-hand takes in one of the three 
Cards which belong to the Younger-hand, he loſes 

the Game. | 
III. If the Elder-hand, in taking his five Cards, 
ſhould happen to turn up a Card belonging to 
the Younger-hand, he is to reckon nothing that 
Deal. | 
IV. If the Elder or Younger-hand play with 
tlirteen Cards, he counts nothing. 
V. If the Elder-hand has thirteen Cards dealt 
him, it is in his Option whether he will ſtand the 
Deal or not; and if he chuſes to ſtand the Deal, he 
1s to diſcover it, and to diſcard five Cards, and to 
ke in four only. 8 
VI. If the Elder or Younger-hand reckons what 
40 have not, they count nothing. 5 

II. If the Elder-hand touches the Stock after 
he has diſcarded, he cannot alter his Diſcard.' 
VIII. If a Card is faced, and it happens to be 
ſcovered, either in the dealing or in the Stock, 
on mult be a new Deal unleſs it be the bottom 
ard, | 


IX. If the Dealer turns up a Card in dealing, 


. 


belonging to the Elder-hand, it is in the Option of 


de Elder-hand to have a new Deal. 
| H 1 


* 
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EX. If the Younger-hand takes in five Cards, it 
is the Loſs of the Game, unleſs the Elder-hand ha; 

left two Cards. 

Kl. If the Elder-hand calls forty-one for hi 
Point, which happens to be a Puart-Major, and it 

is allowed to be good, and only reckons tour for it, 

and plays away, in this caſe he is not entitled to 


count more. 
XII. If the Elder-hand ſhews a Point, or a 


Quart, or Tierce, and aſks if they are good, and 


afterwards forgets to reckon any of them, it bars MI *# 
the Younger-hand from reckoning any of equal! | « 
Value. Br | b 
XIII. Carte- Blanche counts firſt, and conſé— a 
quently faves Piques and Repiques : It alſo piques ff t 
and repiques the Adverſary, in the ſame Mas 
ner, as if.thoſe Points were reckoned in any other < 
Way. | t 
XI V. Carte-Blanche reckons before any Thing le 
elſe; but need not be ſhewn till the Adverſary has 
firſt difcarded ; only, if you are Elder-hand, youll f® 
muſt bid the Younger-hand to diſcard for Cu b. 
Blanche: which after he has done, you ſhew you be 
Blanche by counting your Cards down one after 
another, Pc 
XV. You are to cut two Cards at the leaſt. rec 
XVI. If you call a Point, and do not ſhew it ©? 
you reckon nothing for it; and the Younger-hand 
ay ſhew and reckon his Point. Qu 
VII. If you play with eleven Cards, or few: gt u. 
no Penalty attends it. he 
r 


XVIII. If the Elder-hand leaves a Card, a 
| afte 
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after he has taken in, he happens to put to his Diſ- 
card the four Cards taken in, they muſt remain 
with his Diſcard, and he -—2 md with cight Cards, 
viz, thoſe added to his Picard. 

XIX. If the Younger-hand leaves a Card or 
Cards, and mixes it with his Diſcard before he has 
ſhewn it to the Elder-hand, who is firſt to tell him 
what he will play, the Elder-hand is entitled to ſee 
his whole Diſcard. - 

XX. IftheYounger-hand leaves a Card or Cards, 
and does not ſee them, nor mixes them to his, Diſ- 
card, the Elder-hand has no Right to ſee them ; 
but then they muſt remain ſeparate whilſt the Cards 
are playing, and the Younger-hand cannot look at 
them neither all that whule. 

XXI. If the Younger-hand leaves a Card or 
Cards, and looks at them, the Elder-hand is en- 
_ to ſee them, firſt declaring what Suit he will 
cad, 

XXII. If the Dealer deals a Card too many, or 
too few, it is in the Option of the Elder-hand to 
have a new Deal; but if he ſtands the Deal, he muſt 
leave three Cards for the Younger-hand. 

XXIII. You are, in the firſt Place, to call your 
Point ; and if you have two Points, if you deſign to 
reckon the higheſt, you are to call that firſt, and are 
toabide by your firſt Call. 

XXIV. You are to call your Tierces, Quarts, 
Dunts, &c. next; and to call the higheſt of them, 
in caſe you deſign to reckon them. | 

XXV. Lou are to call a Quatorze preferable to 
three Aces, Qc. if you deſign to reckon them. 

H 2 XXVI. If 
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XXVI. If you call a Tierce, having a Quart in 
your Hand, you muſt abide by your firſt Call. 


TRE GAME or CHESS. 


HE Cheſs-Board contains ſixty-four Squares 
"THe mo and his Officers, being eight 
Pieces, are placed upon the firſt Line of the Board, 
a — Corner of it being towards your Right- 
and. 

The white King muſt be upon the fourth black 
Square. The black King upon the fourth white 
Square: Oppoſite to each other. 

The white Queen muſt be upon the fourth 
white Square, on the Left of her King. The 
black Queen upon the' fourth black Square, on the 
Right of her King. | 

Tbe Biſhops mult be placed on each Side of the 
King and Queen. IP 

e Knights muſt ſtand on each Side of the 
Biſhops. 4 | 
The Rooks in the two Corners of the Board, 
next to the Knights, wil 
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The eight Pawns, to be placed upon the eight 


Squares of the ſecond Line. 

The Pieces, .and Pawns, on the Side of the 
King, take their Names from him, as thoſe on the 
Side of the Queen do from her, and are called the 
Pawns of the Biſhop of the King, or of the Biſhop 
of the Queen, &c. | | 

The Squares are named from the Pieces, viz. 
Where the King ſtands, is called the Square of the 
King ; where his Pawn ſtands, 1s called the ſecond 
Square of the King; that before the Pawn is called 
the third Square of the King, that beyond it is called 
the fourth Square of the King, and fo of all the reſt, 

Thi oy moves every Way, but only one 


1 Square at a 


ime. | 
ht The King may leap once in the Game, either 
d, on his own Side, or on the Side of his Queen, 
Be (viz, the Rook 1s moved into the next Square to the 


King; and the King moves to the Square on the 
ck other Side of him, which is alſo called caſtling:) 
* Provided nevertheleſs no Piece is between him and 

the Rook; nor after this Rook hath been moved; 
th nor after the King hath been moved ; nor when the 
"he King is in Check; nor when the Square, over 
the which he means to leap, is viewed by an adverſe 

Man, who would check him in his Paſſage. 
the The Kings muſt always be one Square diſtant from 

each other. 5 
the The Queen hath the Move of the Rook, and 

the OP She moves in a ſtraight Line, and allo 
rd, anguarily. 
| he Biſhops move * angularly. | 

3 The 
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The Knights move obliquely, upon every third 
Square, including that which they ſtood on, from 
black to white, and from white to black, over the 
Heads of the Men. 

The Rooks move in a right Line. 

A Pawn moves in a ſtraight* Line forward, and 
takes the Enemy angularly. He may be moved two 
Squares the firſt Move. | 

If the Square over which your Pawn leaps, is 
viewed by a contrary Man, that Man may take the 
Pawn in his Paſſage, and then he muſt place himſelf 
in the Square over which the Pawn leaps. 

After the firſt Move, a Pawn can only move one 
Square at a Time. All the reſt of the Men move 

forward or backward. 2 

When a Pawn gets at the Head of the Board 
upon the firſt Line of the Adverſary, he may be Ml © 
changed for any one of the Pieces, which you have 
loſt in the Courſe of the Game. | 

The Men take the Adverſary's Men, who ſtand 
in their Way, provided the Road lies open to them; | 
or they may refuſe it if they think proper. | 

You muſt ſet down your Man in the ſame Square 
in which you take the contrary Man. 

The Men can move the whole Length or Breadth 
of the Board, or from one Angle to the other, ex- a 
cept the King, Knights, and Pawns. 

When the Adverſary King is in a Situation to be 
taken by wg ou muſt ſay Check to him; by which 
you give-him Warning to defend himſelf, either by 
changing his Place, or by covering himſelf with 
one of his own Men, or by taking the _—_— 

aſſau 
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:aulgs him: if he can do none of theſe Things, 
he is check-mated. | 

The King cannot change his Square, if he by fo 
doing goes into Check. 

When the King has no Man whom he can play, 
and is not in Check, yet is ſo blocked up, that he 
cannot move without going into Check; this Poſi- 
tion is called a Day” In this Caſe the King 
who is ſtale-mated wins the Game. | 


Fa 
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RULES and OBSERVATIONS for CHESS. 
By Mr. HOYLE. 


| Y OU ought to move your Pawns before you 

ſtir your Pieces, and afterwards to bring 
out your Pieces to ſupport them; therefore the 
Kings, Queens, and Bithop's Pawns ſhould be the 
hrit played, in order to open your Game well. 

II. Lou are not, therefore, to play out any of 
your Pieces early in the Game, becauſe you thereby 
loſe Moves, in caſe your Adverſary has it in his 
Power, by playing a Pawn upon them, to make 
them retire, and alſo opens his Game at the ſame 
Time; eſpecially avoid playing your Quecn out, 
till your Game is tolerably well opened. 

III. Avoid giving uſeleſs Checks, and never give 
any, unleſs you thereby gain ſome Advantage, be- 
cauſe you may loſe the Move if he can either take or 
drive your Piece away. 
IV. Never crowd your Game by having too man 
Pieces together, for fear of choaking up your Pal. 
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ſage, fo as to hinder your advancing or retreating 
your Men as occaſion may require. 

V. If your Game happens to be crowded, endea- 
your to free it by making Exchanges of Pieces or 
Pawns, and caſtle your King as ſoon as you conve- 
niently can. f 


VI. Endeavour to crowd the Adverſary's Game, by 
which 1s to be done thus: When he plays out his ag 
Pieces before he does his Pawn, you are to attack be 
them as ſoon as you can with your Pawns, by which 
you may make him loſe Moves, and conſequently ne 
crowd him. PC 

VII. Never attack the Adverſary's King without P 
a ſufficient force; and if he attacks your King, and b. 
you have 1t not in your Power to attack his, you are th 
to offer Exchanges with him; and if he retires, th 
when you preſent a Piece to exchange, he may loſe 
a Move, and conſequently you gain an Advantage. bi 

VIII. Play your Men in ſo good Guard of one b 
another, that if any Man you advance be taken, the | 
adverſe Piece may alſo be taken by that which N 
guarded yours; and for this Purpoſe, be ſure to have * 

as many Guards to your Piece, as you ſee your Ad- Je 
verſary advances Pieces upon it; and if you can, G 
let them be of leſs Value than thoſe he aſſails with. 
If you find that you cannot well ſupport your N 
Piece, ſee if by attacking one of his that is better, 2 
or as good, you cannot thereby ſave yours. 5 


IX. Never make at Attack but when well pre- 
pared for it, nor give uſeleſs Checks, for thereby 
you open your Adverſary's Game, and make _ 

ready 
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ready prepared to pour in a ſtrong Attack upon you, 


as ſoon as your weak one is over. ; 

X. Never play any Man till you have examined 
whether you are free from Danger by your Adver- 
fary's laſt Move; nor offer to attack till you have 
conſidered what Harm he would be able to do you 
by his next Moves, in Conſequence of yours, that 
you may prevent his Deſigns, if hurtful, before it 
be too late. | 

XI. When your Attack is in a proſperous Way, 
never be diverted from purſuing your Scheme (if 
poſſible) on to giving him Mate, by taking any 
Piece, or other Advantage,. your Adverſary may 
purpoſely throw in your Way, with the Intent, 
that by your taking that Bait, he might gain a Move 
that would make your Deſign miſcarry. | 

XII. When you are — * a well-laid Attack, 
but find it neceſſary to force your Way through 
_ Adverſary's Defence, with the Loſs of ſome 

jeces; if, upon counting as many Moves for- 
ward as you can, you find a Proſpect of Succeſs, 
ruih on boldly, and ſacrifice a Piece or two to gain 
your End: Theſe bold Attempts make the fineſt 
Games. 

XIII. Never let your Queen ſtand ſo before 
your King, as that your Adverſary, by bringing 
a Rook or a Biſhop, might check your King if the 
wg not there, for you might hardly chance to fave 

er. = | 

XIV. Let not your Adverſary's Knight (eſpe- 
cally if duly guarded) come to check your King 
and Queen, or your King and Rook, or your Queen 

=. and. 


| 
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and Rook, or your two Rooks, at the ſame Time; 


for in the two firſt Caſes, the King being forced to 


o out of Check, the Queen or the Rook muſt be 


Joſt; and in the two laſt Caſes, a Rook mult be loſt, 


at beſt, for a worſe Piece. | 
XV. Take Care that no guarded Pawn of your 

Adverſary's fork two of your Pieces. 
XVI. When the Kings have caſtled on different 


Sides of the Board, the Adverſary muſt advance 


_ the other King the Pawns he has on that Side 
of the Board, taking Care to bring his Pieces, 
eſpecially his Queen and Rooks, to ſupport them; 

King that has caſtled, is not to tr his three 
Pawns till forced to it. 


XVII. In playing the Game, endeavour to have 


a Move as it were in Ambuſcade; what is meant 
by it is, to place the Queen, Biſhop, or Rook 
behind a Pawn, or a Piece, in ben a Man- 
ner, as that upon playing that Pawn, or Piece, 
you diſcover a Check upon your Adverſary's King, 
and conſequently may often get a Piece, or ſome 
other Advantage by it. 

XVIII. Never guard an inferior Piece with a 
better, if you can do it with a Pawn, becauſe that 
better Piece may in that Caſe be, as it were, out of 
Play; for the ſame Reaſon, you ought not to guard 
a Pawn with a Piece, if you have it in your Power 
to guard it with a Pawn. 

IX. A Pawn paſſed, and well a often 
colts the Adverſary a Piece. And if you play to 
win the Game only, whenever you have gained a 
Pawn, or any other Advantage, and are not in Dan- 

ger 
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er of loſing the Move thereby, make as frequent 
Fxchanges of Pieces as you can. 

XX. If you have three Pawns each upon the 
Board, and no Piece, and you have one of your, 
Pawns on one Side of the Board, and the other two 
on the other Side, and your Adverſary's three Pawns 
are oppoſite to your two Pawns, march with your 
King, as ſoon as you can, to take his Pawns ; and 
if he goes with his King to ſupport them, go on to 
Queen with your ſingle Pawns; and if he goes to 
hinder him, take his Pawns, and puſh the others 
to Queen. This ſhews the Advantage of a paſſed 
Pawn. | 

XXI. At the latter End of a Game, each Party 
having only three or four Pawns on different Sides of 
the Board, the Kings are to endeavour to gain the 
Move, in order to win the Game. For Example: 
If you bring your Kingop oſite to your Adverſary's 
King, with only one Houſe between you, you will 
have gained the Move. 

XXII. When your Adverſary has his King and 
one Pawn on the Board, and you have your Kg 
only, you will never loſe that Game, if you can 
bring your King to be oppotite to your Adverſary's, 
when he is immediately either 7 Or ON one 
Side of his Pawn, and there is only one Houſe be- 
tween the Kings. 

XXIII. When your Adverſary has a Biſhop and 
one Pawn on the Rook's Line, and his Biſhop is 
not of the Colour that commands the Corner-houſe 
his Pawn 1s going to, and op have only your King, 

5 1 
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if you can get into that Corner, you cannot lo: 
that Game, but may win it by a Stale. 

XXIV. When you have greatly the Diſadvantage 
of the Game, having only your Queen left in Play, 
and your King happens to be in the Poſition of 
Stale-Mate, keep giving Check to your Adverſary's 
King, always taking Care not to check him where 
he can interpoſe any of his Pieces that make the 
Stale; ſo doing, you will at laſt force him to take 
your Queen, and then you win the Game by being 
in a Stale-Mate. | | | 

XXV. Never cover a Check with a Piece that 
a Pawn puſhed upon it may take, for fear of only 
getting that Pawn for it. 

XX VI. Always take Care that your Adverſary's . 
King has a Move, for fear of giving a Stale-Mate; 
therefore do not crowd him up with your Pieces, 
leſt you inadvertently give one. 


Explanations and Applications of ſeme of the foreguing 
RUuLEs and OBSERVATIONS. 


. THETHER you play the open Game, 

VV or the cloſe Game, be ſure you bring out 

alt your Pieces into Play before you begin to attack; 
for if you do not, and your Adverſary does, you 
will always attack, or be attacked, at a great Dil- 
advantage: This is ſo eſſential, that you had better 
forego an Advantage than deviate from it; and! 
may venture to pronounce, that no Perſon can ever 
play well at this Game, that does not put this Rule 
Krifly in Practice: and do not let any Body ima- 


gine, 
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zine, that theſe preparatory Moves are uſeleſs, be- 
cauſe he does not receive an immediate Advantage 
from them; they are _ as neceſſary, as it is at 
Whiſt to deal thirteen Cards round before you begin 
to play. In order to bring out your Pieces properly, 
[ would adviſe to puſh on your Pawns Reſt and 
ſupport them with your Pieces; and you will re- 
ceive this Advantage from it, that your Game will 
not be crowded: I mean by this, that all your 
pieces will be at Liberty to play and aſſiſt each other, 
and ſo co-operate towards obtaining your End: and 
this farther is to be obſerved, that, either in your 
Attack, or Defence, you bring them out ſo as not to 
be drove back again. 

II. When you have brought out all your Pieces, 
as I have premiſed, which you will have done ve 
well, eſpecially, if you have your Choice on which 
Side to caſtle (which I would always adviſe to do) I 


would then pauſe a while, and conſider thoroughly 


my own and my Adverſary's Game, and from his 
Situation, and obſerving where he is weakeſt, I 
would not only take my —— where to caſtle, 
but likewiſe where to begin my Attack; and it 
ſtands to Reaſon you cannot do it in a better Place 
than where you are ſtrongeſt, and your Enemy 
weakeſt. By this Method, it is very probable that 
you will be able to break through your Adverfary's 
Game, in which Fray ſome Pieces muſt of Courſe 
be exchanged. But now pauſe again and ſurvey 
both Games attentively, and do not let your 
Impetuoſity hurry you on too far with this firſt Suc- 
cels; and my Advice to you now in this critical 


Juncture 
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JunQture (eſpecially if you ſtill find your Adverſary 
pretty ſtrong) is to rally your Men again, and put 
them in good Order for a ſecond or third Attack, if 
needful, {till keeping your Men cloſe and connected 
together, ſo as to be of Uſe to each other: For 
want of this Method, and a little Coolneſs, I have 
often ſeen an almoſt ſure Victory ſnatched out of a 
Player's Hands, and a total Overthrow enſue. But 
if, after all, you cannot penetrate ſo far as to win 
the Game, nevertheleſs, by obſerving theſe Direc- 
tions, I apprehend you may ſtill be very ſure of 
having a well-diſpoſed Game; and this brings me 
to the third Part of the Game, which is the Con- 
cluſion. | 

III. And now that I am come to the laſt period 
of the Game, which abounds alſo with Difficulties 
and Niceties, it muſt be obſerved, when your 
Pawns are ſtrongeſt, beſt connected together, and 
neareſt to Queen, you muſt likewiſe mind how your 
Adverſary's Pawns are diſpoſed, and in what De- 

ree of Preferment they are, and compare theſe 
5 5 together; and if you find you can get to 
Queen before him, you muſt proceed without He- 
ſitation; if not, you muſt hurry on with your King 
to prevent him: I ſpeak now, as e vo all the 
Noblemen are gone; if not, they are to attend your 
Pawns, and likewife to prevent your Adverſary 
from going to Queen. 


it 
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Same general RuLEs, by Way of Corroboration and 


Supplement to what has been already ſaid. 1 


J ON'T be too much afraid of loſing a 
LJ Rook for an inferior Piece: My Reaſon 
is this; although a Rook 1s better than any other, 
except the Queen, yet it ſeldom. comes into Play, 
ſo as to operate, until the end of the Game ; and 
therefore it happens very often, that it is better to 
have a leſs g iece in Play than a better out. 

II. When you have moved a Piece, ſo that 
your Adverſary drives ag away with a Pawn, take 
it for granted (generally ſpeaking) that it is a bad 
Move, your Enemy gaining that double Advantage 


over you of adyancing himſelf, and making you - 


retire: I think this deſerves Attention ; for al- 
nou the firſt Move may not be much, between 


equal and good Players, yet the Loſs of one or two 


more, after the firſt, makes the Game almoſt irre- 
tievable. Alſo, if you defend and can recover the 
Move, or the Attack (for they both go together) 
you are in a fair Way of winning. 

III. If you make ſuch a Move as that, having 
Liberty to play again, you can make nothing of it, 
take it for granted it is an exceeding bad one; 
for at this nice Game no Move can be indiffe- 
rent. 

IV. If your Game is ſuch, that you have ſcarce 
any Thing to play, it is your on fault, either for 
having brought out your Pieces wrong, or, which 

is 
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is worſe, not at all; for if you have brought them 
out right, you muſt have Variety enough to play. 

V. Don't be too much afraid of doubling a 
Pan; three Pawns together are ſtrong, but four, 
that make a Square, with the Help of other Pieces | 
well managed, make an invincible Strength, and 
probably, in Time of Need, may produce you a 
Queen: on the other Side, two Pawns, with an 
Interval between, are no better than one; and if, 
imprudently, you ſhould have three over each other 
in a Line, your Game cannot be in a worſe Situa- 
tion : Examine this on the Table, and the Truth 
of it will ſtrike you. Your Buſineſs therefore is, 
to keep your Pawns cloſe cemented and connected 
together; and it muſt be great Strength on the other 
Side that can overpower them. 

VI. When a Pros is ſo attacked as that you 
cannot ſave it, give it up, and beſtow your 
Thoughts how to annoy your Enemy in another 
Place, whilſt he is taking it; for it very often hap- 
pens, that whilſt your Adverſary is running madly 
after a Piece, you either get a Pawn or two, or ſuch 
a Situation as ends in his Deſtruction. 

VII. Suppoſing your Queen and another Piece 
are attacked at the ſame Time, and that by re- 
moving your Queen you muſt loſe your Piece: in 
this caſe, if you can get two Pieces in Exchange 
for your Queen, I would adviſe you rather to do 
it than retire ; for obſerve, it is the Difference of 
three Pieces, which is more than the Worth of a | 
Queen ; beſides that you keep your Game entire, 
and preſerve your Situation, which very often 15 


better | 
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better than a Piece; nay, rather than retire, I 
would give my Queen for a Piece, and a Pawn or 
two, nay, almolt for what I can get; for do but 
obſerve, amongſt good Players, this one Thing (to 
convince you this Advice 1s not bad) that when the 
Attack and Defence is thoroughly formed, and 
wery Thing prepared for the Storm, if he that 
plays firſt is obliged by the Act of the Perſon that 
&fends to retire, it generally ends in the Loſs of 
he Game of the attacked Side. 

VIII. Do not aim at changing without Reaſon ; 
it is ſo far from being right, that a good Player 
” Wi vil take this Advantage of it, that he will ſpoil 
jour Situation, and mend his own : But in theſe 
blowing caſes it is quite right; when you are 
lrongeſt, eſpecially by a Piece, then every Time 
you change, your Advantage increaſes ; this is ſo 
plain it needs no Argument. Again, when you 
have played a Piece, and your Adverſary oppoſes 
one to you, change directly, for it is plain he wants 
i to remove you; prevent him, therefore, and do not 

ble the Move. | 

IX. Every now and then I would have you caſt 
up your Game, and make the Balance, then take 
your Meaſures accordingly. - | | 

X. At the latter End of the Game eſpecially, 


© c ww 4 ©& 
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get the Move and the Victory. 

XI. Obſerve this alſo, that as the Queen, Rock, 
nd Biſhop operate at a Diſtance, it is not always 
neceſſary in your Attack to have them near your 

Advexſary's 
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remember your King is a capital Piece, and do not 
et him be idle; it is by his Means, generally, you 
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Adverſary's King ; they do better at a Diſtance, 


cannot be drove away, and prevent a Stale-Mate, 

XII. When you have a Piece that you can take, 
and that cannot eſcape you, do not be in a Hurry; 
ſee where you can make à good Move elſewhere, 
and take it at your Leiſure. 

XIII. It is not always right to take your Ad. 
verſary's Pawn with your Ding, for very often it 
happens to be a Safeguard and Protection to your 

; | 


King. 

Xt V. When you cap take a Man with different 
Pieces, do not do it with the firſt that occurs, but 
conſider thoroughly with which you had beſt take 


It. 
The Laws F CHESS, 


I. FF you touch your Man you muſt play it, and 
if you quit it you cannot recall it. | 

IL. If by Miſtake, or otherwiſe, you play a 
falſe Move, and your Adverſary takes no Notice of 
it till he hath played his next Move, neither of you 
can recall it. 

LIT, If you miſplace your Men, and play two 
Moves, it heth in your Adverſary's Power, or 
Choice, whether he will permit you to begin the 
Game or not. | | 

IV. If the Adverſary playeth or diſcovereth a 
Check to your King, and gives no Notice of it, you 
may let him ſtand ſo till he gives Notice. 

v. After your King has moved, you cannot caſtle. 


THE 
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CAME or BACK-GAMMON. 


HIS Game is played by two Perſons, upon a 

Table divided into two Parts, upon which 
there are twenty-four black and white Points. Each 
Adrerfary has fifteen Men, black and white, to diſ- 
inguiſh them, and are diſpoſed of thus: Suppoſing 
jou play into the Right-hand Table, two upon the 
\ce-Point in your Adverſary's Table, five upon the 
ix-Point in the oppoſite Table, three upon the 
Cinque-Point in the hithermoſt Table, and five on 
the dx. Prime in your own Table, the grand Ob- 
ect is to bring the Men round in your own Table; 
al Throws that contribute towards it, and prevent 
jour Adverſary doing the like, are advantageous, 
ud vice verſa, The firſt beſt Throw upon the 
Dice is eſteemed Aces, as it ſtops the Six-Point in 
de outer Table, and ſecures the Cinque in your 
own, whereby your Adverſary's two Men upon 
jour Ace-Point cannot get out with either Quatre, 
Cinque, or Six. Wherefore this Throw is an Ad- 
antage frequently aſked and given between Players 
lat are not equally ſkilful, 
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TREATISE or BACK GAM MCN. 
By Mr. HOYLE. 


ECAUSE it is neceſſary for a Learner to 
know how many Points he ought to throw 
upon the Two Dice, one Throw with another, we 
ſhall take the following Method to demonſtrate it. 
ExAMPLE. I would know how many Chances 
there are upon two Dice ? 
The Anſwer is Thirty-ſix, | 
I would alſo know how many Points there arc 
upon the Thirty-ſ1x Chances? 
The Anſwer to which take as follows; V:z. 


2 Aces — 5 and 4 twice 18 
2 Deuces — 8 5 and 3 twice 16 
2 Trois — 125 and 2 twice 14 
2 Fours — 165 and 1 twice 12 
7 — 20] 4 and 3 twice 14 

— 244 and 2 twice 12 

6 and 5 twice 22 4 and 1 twice 10 
6 and 4 twice 20 and 2 twice 10 
6 and 3 twice 183 and 1 twice 8 
6 and 2 twice 162 and 1 twice 6 
6 and 1 twice 14 — Point. 


Divided by 35 J 280) 1 


6 


294 divided by g6, ſolves the ee by which 
it appears, that one Throw with another you may 
expect to throw 8 upon two Dice. 


1 would} 
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would know how many Chances there are up- 
on 2 Dice ? | | 
The Anſwer is 36, which are as follows: 


28 — 0 5 and 4 twice 
ow 2 Fives — 5 and g twice 
we 2 Fours — 5 and 2 twice 
i. 2 Trois — * 5 and 1 twice 
cez 2 Deuces — 4 and g twice 

* 2 Aces — 4 and 2 twice 


6 and 5 twice 
6 and 4 twice 
6 and 3 twice 
6 and 2 twice 
* 6 and 1 twice 


* 4 and 1 twice 

g and 2 twice 
* 3 and 1 twice 
* 2 and 1 twice 


alc 
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Becauſe a Learner may be at a Loſs to find out 
by this Table of 36 Chances, what are the Odds of 


being hit, upon a certain, or flat Die, let him take 
the Loving Method. 


EXAMPLE. To know the Odds of being hit up- 


on an Ace? . 5 | 
Look in the Table, where you will find thus 
* marked. 

* * 2 Aces — 141 |* and 1 twice 2 
; * 6 and 1 twice 2 |* 4 and 1 twice 2 
8 * 5 and 1 twice 2 17 9 and 1 twice 2 
Total 11 
- Which deducted from 36 
- The remainder is 25 
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By this Method it appears, that it is 2g to 11 ; 
gainſt 1 Ace, upon a certain, or flat Die 

The like Method may be taken with any the 
flat Die, as you have ſeen with the Ace. 

I would know what are the Odds of entering 
Man upon 1, 2, g, 4, or 5 Points ? 


Anſwer, Reduced 

for. againſt. for. againſt 

2 ſupon 1 Point is 11 to 25 0 
8 | upon 2 Points 20 168 [ 5 4 
upon 3 Points 27 9 5 8 1 
© | upon 4 Points g2 4] 5 ! 
(upon 5 Points 335 1 035 . 


I would know what are the Odds of hitting, wit 
any Chance, in the reach of a ſingle Die? | 


Anſwer. Reduced. 
for. againſt. for, againſt, 
upon 1 is 11 to 251 4 to 9 
— upon 2 12 24 8 | A 2 
- / pong 14 282 3 
— upon 4 15 218 ]5 7 
S „ #21-9.15 7 
upon 6 17 19 „ 
I would know BY ON are the Odds of hitting with 


double Dice? which are as follows: 


Anſwer. Keducei. 

for. againſt. for. againſ, 
ſupon 7 is $6 to 30 ſ1to 5 
ES upon 8 6 9 {1 5 
= upon 9 V 
— 5 10 Ss 7140 
upon 11 1 
upon 12 (or 2 6˙s) 1 36 = 
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To explain farther to a Learner how to make uſe 
of the Table of 36 Chances, when at a Loſs to 
find the Odds of being hit upon any certain or flat 
Die, this ſecond Example is here added to ſhew 
how to find by that Table the Odds of being hit up- 
on a 6. 

2 Sixes — 1 6 and g twice 2 

2 Trois — 1 6 and 2 twice 2 

2 Deuces — 1 6 and 1 twice 2 

6 and 5 twice 2 5 and 1 twice 2 

6 and 4 twice 2 4 and 2 twice 2 
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Which deducted from 36 


> 


Remainder is — 19 


By the foregoing Example it is evident, that it is 
19 to 17 againſt being hit upon a 6. | 
The Odds of 2 Love is about 5 to 2 
and of —_—_ ms 1 


and of 1 Love 32:4 


I. IF you play three up at Back-gammon, your 
-_ I Badu View, 8 the firſt Place, is, either 
; to ſecure your own or * Adverſary's Cinque- 
f Point; when that is effected, you may play a puſh- 
og mn; and endeavour to gammon your Ad- 
rerſary. | 
Th The next beſt Point (after you have gained 
your Cinque-Point) is to make your Barr-Point, 
thereby 
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- 1 preventing your Adverſary's running with 2. 
ixes. , 
III. After you have proceeded thus far, you are, 
in the next Place, to rue the making your Qua- 
tre-Point in your own Tables, rather than the Qua- 
tre-Point out of them. 1 
IV. Having gained theſe Points, you have a 
fair Chance to gammon your Adverſary, if he is 
very forward: For, ſuppoſe his Tables are broke 
at home, it will be then your Intereſt to open your 
Barr-Point, and to oblige him to come out of your 
Tables with a Six ; and _—_ your Men ſpread, 
you not only may catch that Man which your Ad- 
verſary brings out of your Tables, but you will al- 
ſo have a Probability of taking up the Man left in 


your Tables (upon Suppoſition that he had two Wh sf 
Men there). And ſuppoſe he ſhould have a Blot a: WE mo 
home, it will then be your Intereſt not to make up WM iti: 
our Tables; becauſe, if he ſhould enter upon a poi 
lot, which you are to make for the Purpoſe, you na 
will have a Probability of getting a third Man; WI Ga 
which, if accompliſhed, will give you, at leaſt, ; WI 67 
to 1 of the Gammon ; whereas, if you have only WW vii 
two of his Men up, the Odds is in his Favour that Ne 
you do not gammon him. | Ga 
V. If me play for a Hit only, 1 or 2 Men ta- Wo 
ken up of your Adverſary's, makes it ſurer than a loi 
greater Number, provided that your Tables are NC 
made up. 5 jou 
: rem! 

VI. DiRECT1ONS Y to carry your Men home. 


When you carry your Men home, in order to loſe N. 
no 
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no Point, you are to carry the moſt diſtant Man 
o your Adverſary's Barr-point, that being the firſt 
Stage you are to place it on; the next Stage is 6 
Points farther, viz. in the Place where your Adver- 
ary's five Men are firſt placed out of his Tables; 
the next Stage is upon the ſi xth Point in your Ta- 
bles. This Method is to be purſued till your Men 
are brought home, except 2, when by loſing a 


[ 


cc WM Point, you may often ſave your Gammon, by put- 
ur ing it in the Power of 2 Fives, or 2 Fours to fave 
ur Wl tt. | 

d, VII. If you play to win a Hit only, you are to 
d- WH endeavour to gain either your own or your Adver- 


. fary's Cinque-point ; and if that fails, by your 
in being hit by your Adverſary, and you find that he 
%s forwarder than you, in that caſe you muſt throw 
at nore Men into his Tables. The Manner of doing 
i WH tis thus: Put a Man upon your Cinque or Barr- 
a bont, and if your Adverſary neglects to hit it, you 
ou may then gain a forward Game, inſtead of a back 
1; Came; but if he hits you, you mult play for a back 
ane, and then the greater Number of Men 
lich are taken up, makes your Game the better, 

at beauſe you. will, by that M 
Came at home; and you muſt then always endea- 
a- wur to gain both your Adverſary's Ace and Trois 
a Whoints, or his Ace and Deuce Points, and take 
re (Ce to keep three Men upon his Ace Point, that if 
jou chance to hit him from thence, that Point may 

emain ſtill ſecure to you. |. 
VIII. At the Beginning of a Set do not play for 
oſe We back Game, becauſe by ſo doing you would play 
| I to 


eans, preſerve your 


Gammon, or for a Hit. | 
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to a great Diſadvantage, running the Riſque of a 
Gammon to win a ſingle Hit. | 


Dix ECTIONS & Playing, at fetting out the 6 | 


Chances of the Dice, when you are to play fir a 
Gammon, or for a ſinge Hit. 


I. WO Aces, to be played on your Cinque. 
point, and Barr- point, for a Gammon o 

for a Hit. _ 
II. Two Sixes, to be played on your Adverſary's 
Barr-point, and on your own Barr- point, for 


III. *T'wo Trois, two to be played on your 
Cinque-point, and the other two on your Trois 
point in 125 own Tables, for a Gammon only. | 

IV. Two Deuces, to be played on your Quatre 
point in your own Tables, and two to be brouyh 


over from the five Men placed in your Adverſar) i m 
Tables, for a Gammon only. 

V. Two Fours, to be brought over from t 41 
five Men placed in your Adverſary's Tables, and . C 
be put upon the Cinque- point in your own Table pe 


for a Gammon only. 
VI. Two Fives, to be brought over from 
five Men placed in your Adverſary's Tables, and u 


be put upon the 'T'rots-point in your own Table 6 
for a Gammon, or for a Hit. | 
VII. Size-ace, you are to take your Barr-poin in 
for a Gammon, or for a Hit. 
VIII. Size-deuce, a Man to be brought fro fy 


the five Men placed in your Adverfary's Tables 
| | an 
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and to be placed on the Cinque-point in your own 
Tables, for a Gammon, or for a Hit. 

IX. Six and 'Three, a Man to be brought from 
your Adverſary's Ace-point, as far as he will go, for 
a Gammon, or for a Hit. | 

X. Six and Four, a Man to be brought from 
your Adverſary's Ace-point, as far as he will go, 
tor a Gammon, or for a Hit. 

XI. Six and Five, a Man to be carried from your 
Adverſary's Ace-point, as far as he can go, for a 
Gammon, or for a Hit. | 

XII. Cinque and Quatre, a Man to be carried 
from your Adverſary's Ace-point, as far as he can 
go, for a Gammon, or for a Hit. 

XIII. Cinque-trois, to make the Trois-point 
in your Table, for a Gammon, or for a Hit, 

XIV. Cinque-deuce, to play two Men from the 
hve placed in your Adverſary's Tables, for a Gam- 
mon, or for a Hit. | 

XV. *Cinque-ace, to bring one Man from the 
hive placed in your Adverſary's Tables for the 
Cinque, and to play one Man down on the Cinque- 
point in your own Tables for the Ace, for'a Gam- 
mon only. | 

XVI. Quatre-trois, two Men to be brought from 
the five placed in your Adverſary's Tables, for a 

Gammon, or for a Hit. | | 
X VII. Quatre-deuce, to make the Quatre-point 
in your own Tables, for a Gammon, or for a Hit. 
XVIII. +Quatre-ace, to play a Man from the 
fro five placed in your Adverſarys Tables for the 
_ Quatre, and for the _ to play a Man down upon 
2 the 
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the Cinque-point in your own Tables, for a Gam. WM ; 
mon only. e 
XIX. Trois-deuce, two Men to be brought from 
the five placed in your Adverſary's Tables, for a Ml 6 
Gammon only. 4 N pl 
XX. Trois-ace, to make the Cinque-point in your 
own Tables, for a Gammon, or for a Hit fi 
XXI. *Deuce-ace, to play one Man from the p 
five Men placed in your Adverfary's Tables for the A 
Deuce ; and for the Ace, to play a Man down upon 
the Cinque-point in your own Tables, for a Gam- ff 


DIxxcrIOoxNS how to play the Chances that are il M 
- thus (*) when you are only to play for « : 
it. | 


I. TWO Trois, two of them are to be oy T 
on your Cinque-point in your own Tab es 
and with the other two you are to take the Quatre- 
point in your Adverſary's Tables. 

II. Two Deuces, two of them are to be played 
on your (Quatre-pount in your own Tables, and 
with the other two you are to take the 'T rois-point 
in your Adverſary's Tables. ©, 

The two foregoing Caſes are to be played in this 
Manner, for this Reaſon, v:z. that thereby you 
avoid being ſhut up in your Adverſary's Tables, and 
have the — of throwing high Doublets, to 
win the Hit. 7 

III. Two Fours, two of them are to take your 
Adverſary's Cinque-point in his Tables ; and for the 


other 
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other two, two Men are to be brought from the five 
placed in your Adverſary's Tables. 

IV. *1. Cinque-ace, play the Cinque from the 
five Men placed in your Adverſary's Tables, and 
pay the Ace from your Adverſary's Ace-point. 

. *2, Quatre-ace, play the Quatre from the 
hve Men placed in your Adverſary's Tables, and 
he WH play the Ace from the Men on your Adverſary's 
he WI Ace-point. 
on VI. *g. Deuce-ace, play the Deuce from the 
m- WT fre Men placed in your Adverſary's Tables, and 

play the Ace from your Adverſary's Ace-point. _ 

. B. The three laſt Chances are played in this 
are WI Manner, for the following Reaſon: By laying an 
„aA ce down in your Adverſary's Tables, you have a 

Probability of throwing Deuce-ace, T'rois-dangh, 
OQuatre-trois, or Size-cinque, in two or three 
E hrows; in any of which Caſes you are to take a 
— That, which gives you vaſtly the better of the 
Wy it, 4 | 
You may obſerve, by the Directions given in this 
yed WI Chapter, that you are to play nine Chances out of 


and i the thirty-ſix in a different Manner, for a ſingle 

out Hit, to what you would do when playing for a 
WH Gammon. . 

this | 

119 dme OBSERVATIONS, HINTS, and CAUTIONS. 


OW. B Y the Directions given to play for a Gam- 


mon, you are voluntarily to make ſome 
your BY Blots, the Odds being in your — that they 
ae not hit; but ſhould it ſo happen, that any Blot 


TY is 
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is hit, as in this caſe you will have three Men in 
your Adverſary's Tables, you muſt then endeavour 
to ſecure your Adverſary's Cinque, Quatre, or Trois- 
point, to prevent a Garten, and muſt be very 
cautious how you ſuffer your Adverſary to take up a 
fourth Man. 

II. Take Care not to crowd your Game at any 
Time, if poſſible. What is meant by crowding a 
Game, is the putting many Men either upon your 
Trois or Deuce-point in your own Tables; which 
is, in Effect, loſing of thoſe Men by not having 
them in Play. | | 

Beſides, by crowding your Game, to attempt to 


fave a Gammon, you are often gammoned; be-. 


cauſe, when your Adverſary finds your Game open, 
by being crowded in your own Tables, he may then 
play his Game as he thinks fit. 

Il. By Recourſe had to the Calculations, you 
may know what are the Odds of your entering a 
ſingle Man upon any certain Number of Points, 
and by that Means you may play your Game ac- 
cordingly. 

IV. If you are obliged to leave a Blot, by Re- 
courſe had to the Calculations for hitting it, _ will 
find the Chances for and againſt you; and conſe- 
quently you will be enabled to judge how to play 
your Game to the mor Advantage. 

V. You will alſo find by the Calculations, the 
Odds for and againſt you, upon being hit by double 
Dice, arid confequently you will have it in your 
Power to chooſe ſuch a Method of Play as is moſt 
to your Advantage. 


VI. If 
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VI. If it is neceſſary to make a Run, in order to 
win a Hit, and you would know to a Point which 
s forwardeſt, your Adverſary or you, take the fol- 
owing Method : 

Begin with reckoning how many Points you muſt 
have to bring home to your Size-point in your own 
Tables the — that is at the greateſt Diſtance 
from it, and do the like by every other Man that is 
abroad; when the Numbers of thoſe Abſentees are 
ſummed up, add to them the following Numbers 
for thoſe already on your own Tables (ſuppoſing the 
Men that were abroad as on your Size- point for 
bearing) namely, ſix for every Man on the Size- 
point, five for every Man on the Cinque- point, 
four for every Man on the Quatre-point, three for 
every Man on the 'T rois-point, two for every Man 
on the Deuce-point, and one for every Man on your 
Ace- point. the like to your Adverſary's Game, 
and then you will know which of you is — 
and likelieſt to win the Hit. 


O88ERVATIONS and DIRECTIONS fer a Learner 
that has made ſome Progreſs at Back-Gammon ; 
particularly DIRECTIONS for BEARING his Men, 


. LF your Adverſary is greatly before you, never 
play a Man from your Quatre, Trois, or 
Deuce-points, in order to bear that Man from the 
Point where you put it, becauſe that nothing but 
high Doublets can give you any Chance for the Hit: 
Therefore, inſtead of playing an Ace or a Deuce 
from any of the aforeſaid Points, always play them 
14 from 
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from your Size or higheſt Point; by which Means you 
will find, that throwing two Fives, or two Fours, 
will, upon having — 2 your Size and Cinque- 
points, be of great Advantage to you: Whereas, 
had your Size-point remained loaded, you muſt, 
perhaps, be obliged to play at length thoſe Fiy.s 
and Fours, 

IT. Whenever you have taken up two of your 
Adverſary's Men, and that you happen to have two, 
three, or more Points made in your own Tables, 
never fail ſpreading your Men, in order either to 
take a new Point in your Tables, or to be ready to 
hit the Man your Adverſary may happen to enter, 
As ſoon as he enters one of his Men, you are to 


compare his Game with yours; and if you find 


your Game equal to his, or better, never fail . 
his Man up if you can, becauſe it is 25 to 11 again! 
his hitting you; which Chance being ſo much in 
your Favour, you ought always to run that Riſque, 
when you have already two of his Men wp 

There is this Exception to this Rule, that if you 
play for a ſingle Hit only, and that your playing 
that Throw otherwiſe gives you a better Chance tor 
the Hit, you ought not to take up that Man. 

III. Never be deterred from taking up any one 
Man of your Adverſary's by the Apprehenſion of 
his hitting you with double Dice, becauſe the faireſt 
Probability your Adverſary has of hitting you, 1s 


5 to 1 againſt him. 


IV. If you ſhould happen to have five Points in 
your Tables, and to have taken up one of your Ad- 
verſary's Men, and are obliged to leave a Blot out of | 


vour 
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a your Tables, take Care, if it is in your Power, 
L rather to leave it upon Doublets, than any other 
Chance, becauſe Doublets are 35 to 1 againſt his 
N hittin cw and any other Chance is but 17 to 1 
againſt him. | 
K V. Two of your Adverſary's Men in 7 Ta- 
bles are better, for a Hit, than any greater Number, 
provided your Game is forwardeft ; becauſe his hav- 
ing three or more Men in your Tables, gives him 
more Chances to hit you, than if he had only two 
Men in them. | | 
VI. If you are to leave a Blot upon your entering 
of a Man upon your Adverſary's Tab es, or other- 
wiſe, and have it in your Choice to leave it upon 
what Point you pleaſe, always chuſe that which is 
R the moſt diſadvantageous to him. To illuſtrate this 
by an Example, let us ſuppoſe it is his Intereſt to 
in Wl bit you or ke you up as ſoon as you enter, in that 
Caſe you are to leave the Blot upon his loweſt Point; 
that is to ſay, upon his Deuce-point, rather than 
upon his 'Trois-point, or upon his Trois-point pre- 
"o Wl fcrably to his Quatre-point, or upon his Quatre-point 
preferably to his Cinque-point; becauſe (as has been 
mentioned before) all the Men your Adverſary plays 
bon his Trois or his Deuce-points are deemed as 
a loft, being in a great Meaſure out of Play, thoſe 
8 Men not having it in their Power to make his 
Cinque-point, and conſequently his Game will be 
| crowded there and open elſewhere, whereby you will 
10 be able alſo much to annoy him. 
p VII. To prevent your Adverſary from bearing his 


Men to the greateſt Advantage, when you are run- 


I5 ning 


—— <on, oebetl on 


leave a Man upbh your Adverſary's e ae 
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ning to fave your Gammon; as for Inſtance, ſup. 
pofe you ſhould have two Men upon his Ace- 
oitir, and ſeveral other Men abtoad, though you 
ould loſe one Point or two in putting your 
Men into your Tables, yet it 1s your Intereſt to 


which will have this Conſequence, that it will pre- 
vent his bearing his Men to his greateſt Advantage, 
and will alſo give you the Chance of his making a 


Blot, which you may chance to hit. But if, upon a 


Calculation, you find that you have a Throw, or a 
Probability of ſaving your Gammon, never wait 


for a Blot, becauſe the Odds are greally againſt hit- 


ting it. 


CAsks, put by Way of Example, to ſhew hnw ts 
calculate the Odds of faving or ants a Gammon. 


I. QUPPOSE your Tables are made up, and that 
you have taken up one of your Adverfary's 
Men; and ſuppoſe your Adverſary has ſo many 


Men abroad as require three Throws to put them in 
his Tables: 


Quere. Whether you have the better of a Gam- | 


mon or not? 
Anſwer. It is about an equal Wager that you 
mmon him. NN 
Becauſe, in all Probability, you will have bore 


two Men before you open yout Tables, and when | 
you bear the third Man, you will be obliged to open 
your Size or Cinque Point; in that Caſe it is pro- 


before 


bable, that your Adverſary muſt take two Throws 
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before he enters his Man in your Tables, and two 
Throws more before he puts that Man into his own 
Tables, and three Ihrows more to put into his own 
Tables the Men which he has abroad, which in all 
make ſeven "Throws: And as you have twelve Men 
to bear, theſe probably will take feven Throws in 
bearing, becauſe you may twice be obliged to make 
| m Ace, or a Deuce, before you can bear all your Men. 
N. B. No Mention is made of Doublets of 
| WH either Side, that Event being equal to each Party. 
R The foregoing Caſe being duly attended to, ſhews 
t tis in your Power to calculate very nearly the Odds of 
: laing or winning a Gammon upon moſt Occaſions. 
II. Suppoſe I have three Men upon my Adver- 
ary's Ace-point, and five Points in my Tables, and 
that my Adverſary has all his Men in his Tables, 
three upon each of his five higheſt Points: 
Quere. Whether the Probability is for his gam- 
it moning me, or not? 


8 Anſtber. | Points. 
bor his bearing g Men from his 6 Point, is 18 
in | from his 5 Point, — 15 
| from his 4 Point, — 12 
1- | from his g Point, — 9 
| from his 2 Point, — 6 
Ju WE 
Total 60 
re Jo bring my 3 Men from my Adverſary's 

en Ace- point, to my Size-point in my Tables, 
en being for each 18 Points, make in all 54 
0- | a 
TE The Remainder is 6 


bre 70 And 
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And as, beſides the fix Points in your Favour, 
there is a further Conſideration to be added for you, 


which is, that your Adverſary may make one or 


two Blots in bearing, as is frequently the Caſe; you 
' ſee by this Calculation, that you have greatly the bet- 
ter of the Probability of ſaving your Gammon. 

N. B. This Caſe is ſuppoſed upon an Equality 
of throwing. _ : 

III. Suppoſe I leave two Blots, either of which 
cannot be hit but by two double Dice: to hit the 
one, that Caſt muſt be eight, and to hit the other 
it muſt be nine; by which Means my Adverſary has 
only one Die to hit either of them: | 

vere. What are the Odds of his hitting either 
of theſe Blots ? 


Anſwer. The Chances on two Dice are in all 96| 


6 and 2 twice, 


Total Chances for hitting, 
Remain Chances for not hitting, 


| | — 
The Chances to) 5 and g twice, —— 2 
hit 8 are, 2 Deuces, eee 
- I Fours, —_— 1 
. F 6 and g twice, — 2 

he Ch 1 
E * eg 5 and 4 twice, —— 2 
| 4 2 Trois, — — 1 
5 
— 2 5 


So that it is 25 to 11 that he will not hit either of 


thoſe Blots. 


IV. To give another Example, let us ſuppoſe} 


that I leave tworother Blots than the former, which 
| Cannot 


— a> 
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cannot be hit but by double Dice, the one muſt be 
hit by eight, and the other by ſeven: | 

Quere. What are the Odils of my Adverſary's 
hitting either of theſe Blots? 


— 
dd 


Total Chances for hitting, 


Anſ. The Chances on two Dice are in all, 36 
be ny | 6 and 2 twice, ——- 2 

The Chances to J 5 and g twice, — 2 
hit 8 are, two Fours, — 1 
SET two 0 euces, — 1 

6 and 1 twice, —— 2 

he Com 7 5 and 2 twice, — 2 
1 4 and g twice, —— 2 


Remain Chances for not hitting, 
Therefore it is two to one that I am not hit. 
The like Method is to be taken with three, four, 


2 


or five Blots upon double Dice; or with Blots made 


upon double and ſingle Dice at the fame Time; you 
are then. only. to And out (by the Table of g6 
Chances) how many there are to hit any of thoſe 
Blots, and add all together in one Sum, which ſubtract 
from the Number 36, which is the Whole of the 
Chances upon two Dice: So doing reſolves any 
Queſtion required. | | 
V. The following Caſes are to ſhew a Way of 
calculating, which may be called a mechanical 
Way of ſolving of Queſtions of the like Nature. 
I-would know what are the Odds of throwing 7 
twice, before 10 once? 
Anſcuer. 
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Anſwer. It is 5 to 4 that 10 is thrown once 
before 7 is thrown twice, which is demonſtrated as 
es 8 
- Suppoſe the Stake depending is nine Pounds, m 
firſt Throw entitles me to — one third Part of 
that Money, becauſe 7 has ſix Chances for it, and 
to has but three Chances, and therefore it is two 
to one. | 

| 1 
For the firſt Throw, — 3 0 0 
Having taken gl. out of the gl. for the 
firſt Throw, the Remainder is 61. out 
of which a Third Part is to be taken 


— — 2 


The Total is, 5 0 0 


The whole Stake is, g o o 
VI. I would know what are the Odds of entering 
« Man upon any certain Point in two Throws ? 
Anſwer. Suppoſe 36 Shillings is the whole Stake 
depending, I would know what is my Share of that 
Stake, having laid 18 Shillings that I enter in two 
Throws? By the Calculations in the Table of 36 


the 36 for entering the firſt Throw, for which 
_ I am entitled to 11 out of the 96 Shil- 
INS, N 5 


for the ſecond Throw — ko 0: 


Remains, 4 0 0 


Chances, it is found that I have 11 Chances out of 


The 


r 


„„ 5 © © 1 © 


er Cd 


tt ow — — © 


T ET us ſuppoſe 4 plays the Fore-game, 
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The Stake is, — 36 © 
For the firſt Throw, — 11 © 


— 


Remains, — 25 © 


The Remainder being 25 Shillings, is 
to be divided into g6 equal Parts, of 
which I am entitled to eleven of thoſe 
Parts, which makes 75. 74d. for the | 
ſecond Throw, — — 1 


\dding this to the other 11 Shillings, 
makes my Share of the Stake to be, 18 7 4 
Then my Adverſary's Share will be, 17 42 


Total of the Stake, 36 a; 


Therefore it is very nearly 15 to 14 in Favour 
- entering a Man upon any certain Point in two 
hrows. 


Critical Caſe for a Back-Game. 


4 and that all his Men are placed in the uſual 
Manner : | 
For B's Game let us ſuppoſe, that 14 of his 
Men are placed upon his | + ey Fry Ace-point, 
and 1 Man upon his Adverſary's Deuce-point, and 
that B is to throw: 
Quere. 
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__ Which Game is likelieſt to win the 
Hit 


Anſwer. A's 1s the beſt by, Gold to Silver, or 21 
for to 20 againſt; becauſe, if B miſſes an Ace to 
take his Adverſary's Deuce-point, which is 2 5 to 
11 againſt him, A is, in that Caſe, to take up B's 
Men in his Tables, either fingly, or to make 
Points; and if B ſecures either A's Date or Trois- 
point, in that Caſe, A is to lay as many Men down 
as poſſible, in order to be hit, that thereby he may 
get a Back-game. 

When you are pretty well verſed in the Game of 
Back-Gammon, by practiſing this Back-game, you 
will become a greater Proficient in the Game than 


by any other Method, becauſe it clearly demonſtrates 


the whole Power of the Back-game. 
II. Back-game, Let us ſuppoſe A to have five 


Men placed upon his N five Men upon 


his Quatre-point, and five 
int, all in his own Tables: 
And let us ſuppofe B to have g Men placed upon 
A's Ace- point, g Men upon A's Trois-point, and 3 
Men upon A's Cinque- point; let B alſo have 3 
Men upon his Size- point in his own Tables, and 
18 placed out of his Tables, in the uſual 
anner: 
Quere. Who has the better of the Hit? i 
Anſwer. It is an equal Game; but, to play it 


en upon his Deuce- 


critically, the Difficulty lies upon B, who is, in the 


firſt Place to endeavour to gain his Cinque and 
Quatre-Points in his own Tables; and, when that 
is effected, he is to play two Men from A's Cinque- 

Ven =o point, 
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point, in order to oblige his Adverſary to blot, by 
throwing an Ace, which, if B hits, he will have 
the faireſt Probability of winning the Hit. 

III. Back-game. Suppoſe A has g Men upon B's 
Ace-point, and g Men upon B's Deuce-point, alſo 
Men upon his Size-point in his own Tables, and 
Men upon his uſual Point out of his Tables, and 
Men where his 5 Men are uſually placed in his 
Adverſary's Tables: WW 

And let us ſuppoſe B has his Men placed in tl e 
lame Manner, both in his own and his Adverſary's 
Tables, with this- Difference only, v:z. inſtead of 
having three Men put upon A's Deuce-point, let 
them = three Men upon As Trois-point: 

Quere. Who has the beſt of the Hit? | 

nſwer. A; becauſe the Ace and Trois-points 
are not ſo good for a Hit, as the Ace and Deuce- 
points in your Adverſary's Tables, for this Reaſon ; 
becauſe, when you are bearing your Men, you have 
the Deuce-point in your own Tables to play your 
Men upon, which often prevents your making a 
Blot, which muſt happen otherwiſe to your Adver- 
ſary; and take Care to lay down Men to be hit as 
often as you can, in order to keep your Game back- 
ward; and, for the ſame Reaſon, avoid hitting any 
Blots which your Adverſary makes. -- 


IV. As a Caſe of Curigſiiy and Inſtruction. 


Let us ſuppoſe A has his 15 Men upon B's Ace- 
ay B is ſuppoſed to have his Barr-point, alſo 
is Size, Cinque, Quatre, and Trois-points in his 
own Tables; 


Quere. 
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Quere. How many Throws is A likely to take to 
bring his 15 Men into his own Tables, and to bear 
them ? | | £7 

Anfwer. You-may undertake to do it in ſeventy- 
five Throws. 

It is Odds in 4's Favour that he throws an Ace 
m two Throws; it is alſo Odds in 4's Favour that 
he. throws a Six in two Throws; when theſe Events 
happen, A has a Probability of not wanting above 
two or three Throws to play till he has got all his 
fifteen Men into his own Tables: Phendore, by a 
former Rule laid down to bring your Men home, 
and alſo for bearing your Men, you may be able to 
find out the Probability of the Number of "Throws 
required. Note, B ſtands ſtill, and does not play. 

V. Another Caſe Curioſity and In ſtruction. 
Where 4 and B ſhall play as faſt as uſual, and 
t B ſhall make the Hit lait, probably, for many 

Tours, 

We will ſuppoſe B to have bore 13 Men, and 
that A has taken up the two remaining Men. 

And let us ſuppoſe that 4 has 15 Men in B's 
Fables, vis, three Men upon his Size-point, three 
upon his 2 three upon his Quatre- 

oint, three upon his Trois- point, two upon his 
— and one upon his Ace-point. 

The Method which 4 is to take, is this : Let 
him bring his 15 Men home, by always ſecuring 
fix cloſe Points, till B has entered his two Men, 
and brought them upon any certain Point; as ſoon 
as B has gained that Point, 4 muſt open an Ace, 


Deuce, 
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Neuce, or Trois, or all three; which effected, B 
is one of them, and A, taking Care to have two 
three Men in B's Tables, 1s ready to hit that 
Man ; and alſo, he being affured of taking up the 


aher Man, has it in his Power to prolong the Hit 


almoſt any Length, provided he takes Care not 


popen ſuch Points as two Fours, two Fives, or two 


Fixes, but always to open the Ace, Deuce, or Trois- 
points, for B to hit him. | = 


VI. I would know what are the Odds upon two 


Dice, for throwing two Sixes, two Fives, or two 
Fours, 1n three Throws? which, by mechanical 
Calculation, may be found thus: | 

Anſwer. Suppoſing 36 Shillings to be the 


Jake — the "Thrower will be enti- s. d. 


ted to have for his firſt Throw —. — 3 o 
Which deduRted out of g6, remains 33 ; 

which divided again into g6 Parts, make ſo 

nany Eleven 3 out of which the 

Thrower is to have g for his ſecond Throw 2 9 
The Remainder, go Shillings and 3 Pence, 

s again to be divided into 36 Parts; divi- 

ing the go Shillings ſo, make ſo many 

Ten Pences, and the 3 Pence divided into 

o many Parts, make ſo many thirds of 

. of which the Thrower is to have 

Parts for 


Total for the Thrower, 8 31 


80 that it is 275. 8 d. 2 to 85. 3d. 2 againſt the 
Thrower ; which, reduced into the ſmalleſt * 
N Er. 


his Share for his third Throw — 2 61 


1 

FT 

| 
1 
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ber, is very nearly as 10 to g, that two Sixes, two 8 

Fives, or two Fours, are not thrown in two bis 
"Throws. PLE | 

VII. Back-Game. Suppoſe A to have 2 Men 
upon his Size-point in his own Tables, 3 men up. 
on his ufual Point out of his Tables, 2 Men upon 
the Point where his 5 Men are uſually placed in 
his Adverſary's Tables, 5 Men upon his Adverſary's 
Ace-paint, and 3 Men upon his Adverſary's Qua- 


2 | 

| nd let us ſuppoſe B to have 2 Men upon his 
Size-point in his own Tables, 3 Men upon his uſu- 
al Point out of his Tables, 2 Men upon the Point 
where his 5 Men are uſually placed in his Adverſa- 


ry's Tables, 5 Men upon his Adverſary's Ace-poift, be 
and g Men upon his Adverſary's Trois- point. an 
1 Who has the faireſt Chance to win the R 

it | 
Anſwer. A has, becaufe he is to play either an "| 
Ace or a Deuce, from his Adverſary's Ace-point, Will 
in order to make both theſe Points as occaſion offers; P 
and having the Quatre-point in his Adverſary's Ta- 
bles, he may more eaſily bring thoſe Men away, if b 
he finds it neceſſary, and he will alſo have a reſting Wl 
Place by the Conveniency of that Point, which at Wil £ 
all times in the Game will give him an Opportu- ( 
nity of running for the Hit, or ſtaying, if he thinks Wi " 
proper. Whereas B cannot ſo readily come from Wh ® 
the > nog in his Adverſary's Tables. 
I. Let us ſuppoſe A and B place their Men in the 


following Manner for a Hit: 


Suppeſe 


ole 
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Suppoſe A to have g Men _ his Size-point in 
his own Tables, 3 Men upon his uſual Point out of 
tis Tables, and 9 Men upon his Adverſary's Ace, 
Deuce, and Trois-points, 3 Men to be placed upon 
each Point; and ſuppoſe Br Men to be 3 
his own, and in his Adverſary's Tables, in the {ame 
Order and Manner. | 
The Reſult is, that the beſt Player ought to win 
the Hit; and the Dice are to be thrown for, the Si- 
tation being perfectly equal in 4's and B's Game, 
If 4 throws firſt, let him endeavour to gain his 
Adverfary's Cinque-point ; when that is effected, 
let him lay as many Blots as poſſible, to tempt B 
to hit him; for every time that B hits them will 
bein A's Favour, becauſe it puts him backward ; 
and let A take up none of B's Men for the ſame 
Reaſon, | 
4 is always to endeavour to take Care to have 
three Men upon each of his Adverſary's Ace and 
Deuce-points ; becauſe when B makes a Blot, theſe 
Points will remain ſecure, and by Recourſe had to 
a former Caſe (Numb. V. p. 186.) when A has 
bore 5, 6, or more Men, yet 4 may ſecure 6 cloſe 
Points out of his Tables, in order to prevent B from 
getting his Man home: And by Recourſe had to the 
alculations, he may eaſily find out (in caſe he 
makes up his Tables) who has the better of the Hit ; 
and if he finds that B is forwardeſt, he is then to 
endeavour to lay ſuch Blots to be taken up by his 
Adverſary, as may give him a Chance for taking up 
another Man, in caſe B ſhould happen to have a 
Blot at home. 
Thoſe 
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; Thoſe who play the foregoing Game well, nM m 
be ranked in the firſt Claſs, w. 
II. A Caſe of Curifity. A and play at Back 
Gammon ; A has bore 13 Men, and has 2 Men H to 
bear upon his Deuce-point ; B has 13 Men in hi 
own Tables, with two Men to enter. B is tf F 
throw, and to name the Throws both for himſel b 
and A, but not to hit a Blot of either Side. 
Quere. What Throw is B to name for both Par. ir 
ties, in order to fave his Gammon. 10 
Anſwer. B calls for himſelf 2 Aces, which en 
ters his 2 Men upon A's Ace-point. B alſo cal Þ 
2 Aces for A, and conſequently A cannot eithedil n 
bear a Man, nor play one; then B calls for 2 Sh 2 
for himſelf, and carries one Man home upon his 
Size-point in his own Tables, and the other bal ( 
places upon his Adverſary's Barr-point : B alſo ' 
calls Size- ace for A, ſo that A has one Man left tc 
bear, and then B calls for himſelf either 2 SixcsM t 


2 Fives, or 2 Fours, any of which bear a Man, i 
caſe he has Men in his Tables upon thoſe Points, 
and to ſave his Gammon. 

TIT. The following D is to be attended to, 
as being critical and inſtructive. 
Suppoſe that both yours and your Adverſary's 
Tables are made up. 


Alſo that you have 1 Man to carry home, bu 
that he has two Men on your Barr- point to carr) 
home, which lie in wait to catch your Man, and 
that if you paſs him you are to win the Hit: 
Suppoſe alſo that you have it in your Choice to run 


the 
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the Riſque of being hit, by 7 or by 8, both of 


which are Chances upon double Dice : 

Quere. Which of theſe Chances is it beſt for you 
to venture ? oa | 

Anſwer. That of 7, for the following Reaſons : 
Firff, becauſe that the Chances of being hit by 7 or 
by 8, are equal, | 

Secondly, If he does not hit 7, you will then have 
in your Favour 23 Chances to 1g, that by your 
next Throw you either hit him or paſs beyond him. 

Thirdly, In caſe your ſecond Throw ſhould hap- 
pen to be under 7, and that conſequently you can- 
not hit him, yet you may play that Caſt at home, 
and conſequently leave the Blot upon double Dice. 

Whereas if, on the contrary, you had made 
Choice of leaving the Blot upon 8, you would have 
made a bad Choice, for the Reaſons following. 

Firſt, Becauſe the Chances of being hit by 7 or 
by 8, are only equal. | 

Secondly, Becauſe, if you ſhould eſcape the being 
hit by 8, yet you would then have but 17 Chances 
in your Sandia: againſt 19 for either hitting him, 
or paſſing beyond him by your next Throw. + 

Thirdly, In cafe your ſecond Throw ſhould hap- 
pen to be Size-ace, which 1s ſhort of him, you 
would then be obliged to play the Man that is out 
of your Tables, not being able to play the Six at 
home, and conſequently to leave a Blot to be hit by 
a ſingle (or flat) Die; which Event, upon Suppoſi- 
tion that you play for 18 Shillings a Game, would 
entitle him to 11 Shillings of the whole Stake de- 


pending. 
The 


/ 
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The LAWS f BACK-GAMMON. 


72 1 Boy take a Man from any Point. that 
| an muſt be played; the ſame muſt be done 
if two Men are taken from it. | 

2d. You are not underſtood to have played any 
Man, till you have placed him upon a Point, and 
quitted him. BK 

gd. If you play with 14 Men only, there is no 
Penalty attending it, becauſe by playing with a leſ. 
fer Number than you are bs to, you play to a 
Diſadvantage, 2 not having the additional Man to 
make up your Tables. 5 

4th. ; ou bear any Number of Men before you 
entered a * taken up, and which conſequently 

ou was obliged to enter, ſuch Men, ſo borne, muſt 

be entered again. in your Adverſary's Tables, as 
well as the Men taken up. _ 

5th. If you have miſtaken your Throw, and 
played it, and if your Adverſary has thrown, it is 
not in your or his Choice to alter it, unleſs both 
Parties agree to it. - 0 
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"MM INTRODUCTION. 

you. . TH E Draught Table muſt be placed with 

0 an upper White. Corner towards the 

aut Right Hang This, = 17 

, as II. The Table being properly placed, I num- 
ber the White Squares. in order from 1 to l 

and III. The Black Pieces are placed upon the 

t is it twelve Squares in all the following Games. 


IV. The Letters N, C, F, T, at. the Head of 
ach Game, ſtand for Number, Colour, From, To. 

V. For the playing of any Move required, 
the Numbers may be wrote upon the Board it- 
ſelf, near a Corner of each Square, ſo as to be 
ally ſeen when the Men are placed. Or a 
Table may be drawn upon Paper or Card, and 
the Squares numbered as in the following Fi- 
gure, and ſuch a Table will be a ready Guide 
to any Move directed. 


oth 
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IHE 


DRAUGHT TABLE. 


18 
i mn A £ 
| Dunn = 
18 = 10) Ss 20 
Þ E E 
M=W= — 


GAME 


K 2 


GAME I. 
NCT TFNTCTE AT TN CN 
1B 11,15 19 Bl 11,25 || 97]B] 1 ,18 
0 22,18 || 2o[W| 32,2738 F 
Bl 15,22 |21]B| 5,14 || 390 B 7,16 
WI 25,18 || 22]W| 27,23 || 400 WI 20,11 
Bl 8,11f|23]B| 6,10] 41|B NM 
WI 29,25 || 24% WI 16,12 || 42 WI 11, 
Bl 4, 8 25 8,11 491B 23.27 
WI 25,22 261W] 28,24 44 g. 4 
B 12, 1627 B 25,29 || 45|B{j 27,1 
10 WI 24,20 280 WI 30, 25 40% WI 4, 8 
110B I 10,15 [290 B 29,22 || 47]B| 31,27 
12 W 27,24 gol W 26,17 480 24,20 
E + 
13 B 16,19 31 B 11,15 49|B| 27,23 
14 WI 23,16 || 32% WI 20,16 | 5o[W] 3,11 
150 BI 13, 19330 B 15,18] 51]B] 243,18 
10 WI 24,15 | 340] WI 24,20 || 5 % WI 11, 8 
17]B] 9,14 35 BI 18,27 || 52} Bl] 18,15 
a8] WI 18, 9 36% WI 31,24 KWI loſes. 
* 


12 White loſes the Game by this Move. 
GAME 
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GAME III 
F TyYN{}C[FTT 1 0 n 
| 11,1; 100 B 16,2 350 B 12,19 
2 20 N. 26,10 [80 WI 24, 8 
15,22 ||21}B| 14,23 || 39 B 3.12 
25,18 || 22 WI 27,18 400 13, 
8,11 || 291 B 215 [4B x 18 
29,25 || 24% WI 19, 642% W 2 24 
„8 2B“ 
3 280 U | 
10,15 |} 278 
24,20 || 28 
12,16 29 B 
21,17 || go 
7510 1 B 
17,13 3e 
8.1230 B 
28,24 34% 
10,14 || 35] B 
23,19 || 36W 
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GAME VI. 
"N[C|F _ T{|N|C|F T [NICI T. 
W. 22,18 19 W 24,19 3% W 27,2 
2B 11,15 2205 15,24 [380 B "ox 
gW 18,11 || 210 WI 28,19 300 W 31,27 
4B 8, 15 22 B 6, 10 400 B 6,9 
WI 25,22 E 22, 17 [AWI 18,1 
B | iP 24 B 19,22 || 42|B| 9, 
WI. 209; 25 2j WI 26,17 || 43/W| 23,14 
8 B Bal 26|B| 11,15 || 44 B 12,16 
N 2318 27 W 32, 284% WI 19,12 
100 B 9,13 280 B 13, 24 460 B 10,1 
11 WI 18,14 29% 28,19 || 47]W| 12, 
12 B 10,17 30 B 4 8 — I drawn. 
13 W 21,14 31] W 30, 26 | 
2 B 6, 10 - B 8 | 
15 WI 25,2 1 gg\W| 26,29 || 
160 B 10, 17 34 B 8, 11 
17 W 21,24 || 35ʃ/W 23,18 
180 B 25 6 361 B 11,16% 


B GAME 
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G AME VII. 


F TyNjClF dai F T 
22,18 | 1c/W] 23,18 || 3% WI 29,22 
11,15 | 2c|B| 11,16 || 28|B | 14,18 
18,11 || 21\W] 27,23 ]| 300 WI 23,14 
8,15 | 22|B| 16, 20 40 B 815 
21,17 2 WI 32,27 || 41|W] 15, 6 
4, 824 BI 10, 14 42 B 2,25 
1713 [% WI 17,10 400 19,25 
S8, 112060 BB 7714 44 B 25,30 
23,19 | 27|W] 18, 9 45% WI 27,29 
9,14||28|B} 5,14 || 46} B 20, 27 
25,21 | 2g|W| 13, 9 4% 37,24 
14,18 || gc B | 6,13 || 48] B | go,2 
| 26,23 | g1|W 40 W 29,18 
20,2 1 1 515 2371 
Le — B . 6 — B 26,22 
90, 26 3g WI 24,1910 WI 18, 1 
15,18 34 BE 3, 752 B 12,1 
17 26,17 | 35/ WI 28,24 | 53 W 15,11 
i18]B 18, 22 gol B 22,25 Le. drawn. 


* 
On 


a 
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GAME VIII. 


22,18 
11,15 
18,11 


21,17 


— 


** 


: 23,19 
8,11 
17,13 


9,14 
25,21 


14,18 


26,23 
18,22 


23,18 


"21,00 


18,11 
16,23 


_—_— 
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= 

WI 17,1425 WI 23, 16 Tot 
B | 10,17 j| 26} B 12, 19 

WI 21,14 || 275|W| 32, 28 | 

B}; 4, 8280 B 1, 6 

WI 24,19 || 29fW| 15,11 

B 15,24 30] B 7,10 | 

WI 28,19 310/14, 10 

B 11,1632 B 6, 15 

WI 22,18 330/WI 18,11 

B | 16, 20 34 B 2, 6 | 

WI 26, 22 35% W 22,18. 

BJ 8,11 || 360 B loſes. 

* 


24 Black loſes the Game by chis Move. 
K 6 GAME 
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GAME X. 
N|C]F 1 \N/C|F TINTCTFT 
1] B 1 B 15,2 a 8 
2 20W . 
3B 211B| 7,11 
4 a2 WI 22, 18 
5B 231 B| 13,22 
6 24 18, 9 
4 B 25 B , 6,1 255 
0 2008 Ing | 
9D | v7 , 
100 8 * 
11 B | 905 10, 17 
12 WI 21,14 
1B 340B 11,16 | 
14/W] 24,19 32/WI 14, 9 
151B | 3305, 2, 7 
17]B| | 351B | 7,10 | 
16] W go] W|drawn 


GAME 
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N a Ay a5 9 ; 6 KA at coi . 


GAME XI. 


2. 
| © 
mw 


GAME 
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GAME XII 


1B | 1 B F | B 211 

W | W 7 300 . 

9.8 * 46 3908 | 15,24 

4 W 22 WI 28,19 

5 B | 3B ; 1922 41 B 115, 15 

6 W 24/W| 114 42/WI 30, 25 
B B 16,17 B 15,2 

OA FE ze e 

9B [B 3, 7|| 45[B 1, 

10 WI 14, 9 460 5, 1 

110 B B 4, 8 47 B 6, 13 

12 W 50 9, 5 [K.] drawn. 

190 B 31 B, 8.11 

14 32 32, 27 

15 B | 33] B 6, 10 

16 W 4 W 27,23 

17] B B 11,15 ä 

18 W IW 13, 9 | 


GAME 
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GAME XIII. 


[ B= Rio mu Eee 4208 


13 


— D — — 
8 


10 


CECECHEEFECHCEEFH 


| 2 F TIN 
19 WI 26,17 
2B 3, 8 
ièWI 3228 
22] B| 11,15 
| 23]W| 18,1% 
24 B 8,24 5 
250 W 28,19 
m_ 4s 8 
2 17,1 
28 "23 By A 8 
| 20|W| 25,22 
| go[B | Ti 
gij\W| 31,26 
321B | 11,16 
| 331W| 22,17 | 
| 341B 14,18 
35% W 28, 7 
&c. drawn. 
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GAME XIV. 


=, 
W 

17,13 || 29 
Bl 478 
WW] 


W 32,2 
8,1121 B 1, 
WI 21,17 
4s 241B | 14,21 | 
23,19 | 24]W| 23, 14 
B 15,18 250 B 
WI 24,20 || 200 
B 12,15 | 27|B 
10/W| 28,24 28 
11] B 8,11 | 2g] B 
12 W 26, 23 g 
19 B 14 || 31] B 
14 N. 3600 
15\Bl 6, 9330 B 
160 WI 13, 6 340 W 
17/52, 9 350 B 
18. WI 26,22 4. Lf 
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XVI. 


4 12 TR loles the Game he this Move. 
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11,16 
237 
10,14 | 
29,25 
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24,1 
2 
19,1 
4» 
22,17 
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17,10 
7714 
26,22 
2, 7 
28,24 
16,19 
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G AME XVIII. 


4 


ocwa | ovaww | 


See 
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4, 8 
25,22 


38,11 
| 22, 18 


11,16 


| 27923 


16,20 


31,27 
13,1 
hog 
1, 6 
18,15 


20,14 
27,20 

7,10 
14, 7 


2,27 
21,14 
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30 White loſes the Game by this Move. 
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GAME XIX. 
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GAME X. 
ICF TIN CTF TIN CF 
1B 11,16 190B 7.144 
2 WI 22,18 || 20/W| 32, 27 
3.B 16,19 21085, 3, 7 
W 23,16 22 W 27,24 
5B 12,19 29058 7,10 
24,15 24 W. 24.15 . 
5B 10, 19 25 B.] 10, 19 N 
ow 2,22 200 31, 27 Kin 
9B 9,14 2705] 8,11 
100 18, 902 W 29,25; || W 
11 BJ 5,14 29 B,] 6,10 W 
12 22,17 30 W 27,23 
14 B 10 gi B| 11,16 
24 24 3% W 25,20 I 
n 30% 10, 15 a 
10 W 24,15 34 * 22,17 5 
17 B 10, 19 39 B 13,18 ) 
18 W 17,0911 6, | drawn. | | 


CRITIC} 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS TO DRAW 
| GAMES. 


Firſt Situation. 


N Neo g, 4 Black Kings; on No 15 a wh 
King, and White to move. 


W-15.14 8 3. 8 it B Qin 
W Ty Oc. ; 
Second Situation. 


No 5 a Black Man, a Black King; 372 Wh 
King, and White to move. . 


W 7,0 Byg,13 W 0, 14 B 13, 9 
W 14,10 „ 
Third Situation. 
No 3, 4, 12 Black Kings; 10, 11 White Kings, 


and Black t to move. 


3, 8 W 10,15 B 8, 3 W 145,19 
Þ 12, 8 W 19,15 Oe. 


Fiurth 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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. Feurth Situation. 
No 132 Black Man, 1 4, 15 Black Kings; 22, 
23 White Kings, and Black to move. 


B 14,17 W 23,26 B 1,10 W 29,9; 
B 17, 1 W 25,22 B 10, 14 W 26, 0 


B 14,17 W 22,18 B 17,14 Oc. 


| Fifth Situation. | 
No 18, bs Black Kings, 28 a Black Man; 27, 
g2 White Kings, and White to play. L 


W 27,24 B 18,15 W 24,20 B 15,11 
W 20,24 B 19,23 W 24,20 Oc. 
| 1 | 


Sixth Situation. 


No 21 a Black Man, 22, 23, 94 Black Kings: 
o a White Man, g1, 32 White Kings, and 
lack to move. | 


* 


B 24,28 W 31,27 B 23,19 W 27,31 
B 19,24 W 32,27 B 2420 W 27,32 
B 22,18 W 1,27 B er W 27,31 
B 15,19 W 31,27 Oc. | 


CRITICAL 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS TO WIN 
GAMES. 

Firſt Situation. 


N 21 a Black Man, 25 a Black King; 26, 
27 White Kings, and either to move. 


B 25,290 W 27,23 B 29,25 W 23,18 
B 25,29 W 18,22 B 21,25 W 26,30 


Second Situation. 


Ne 1, 2 Black Kings; 10, 11 White Kings; 
ja White Man, and either to play. | 


W. 10944 1B: 856 iin B 5,9 
W 194g 9 6 B 6, 2 
W 16,19 B 2, 6 W 19,23 B 6, 2 
W 139, 9 B 1, 6 W 23,18 B 6,13 
W 18,14 B 13,9 W 14,10 Cc. 


Set the Men as before. 


2, 6 W 11,15 B 6,9 

9, 6 W 10,14 B 6,9 

913 W 18,22 B 1%, 9 W 17,13 
9, 6 W 22,18 B 6, 2 W 

1, 6 W 18,14 B 6,13 


N 
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Third Situation. 


No 1, 2 Black Kings, a Black Man; 9, 10 


11 White Kings, 12 a White Man, and Black u Bl 


B 15,18 Oc. 


play. 

B 15 „ W 1 

B 2, W 10,14 B „ 

B 1, 56 W 9,5 B 6, 1 1511 

3 2,6 win, d . 5.9 

Fourth Situation, 

Ne 5 a White King, 21 a White Man; 6, 10 
Black Kings; Black being to move, may win 
Thus, 

B 6, 2 W 5, 9 B 10, 15 W , 0 

B 15,18 W 5, 9 1,5 W Dy : 

B a9445 in, 5 1 W 6,9 

B 15,18 W q, 5 B 18,22 W 17,14 

B 1,6 WW $7 1+B;, 6s {W140 

B 28,18. W 12, 5 B 18,14 

Place the Men as before. 4 

B 6, : 3,90 B 20,15 W 21,1 

B 15,18 W 17,13 B 18,15 W 9,4 

B 1, 5 W 14,17 B 15,10 W 17,22 

B gy - W 22,25 B 5, 1 W 25,22 

B 1, W 22,25 B 6,10 W 25,9 

B 10, 13 W 30,25 
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B 9g, 6 
ly 
> 3 
B 13,18 
B 18,22 
5 6,9 
B 22,18 
B 15,10 
B 14, 10 


Ne 99, 2 
; a Black 2 


ng, 20, 21 


Fifth Situation. 


B 


2 


6, 1 


9,13 B 10, 14 


W 9,6 B 18,15 
W 235,21 B 5, 1 
1 5 
914 
W 1, 5 B 18,15 
10, 5 
W 1, 5 N 


Sixth Situation. 


Ne 1 a White King, go a White Man, , 10 
Black Kings ; and Black being to play, may win. 


Now Black has the fourth Situation, and muſt 
confequently win. 


White Kings, 18 a White Man; 


being to play may win. 


17 W 18.1 
: 14 

14 

22 W 22,17 


22 W 10,15 


"90 W 27,92 


W 32,23 


B 41 W 
B 25,90 W 
B 25,22 W 


L 2 


14, 9 
17,10 
15,19 


lack Men, and White 


B 1 5 
B 21,25 
B 30,25 
B 20, 27 


Sevemth 
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Seventh Situation, 


Ne 6, 24 Black Kings; 14, 18, 23 White 
Kings, and either to move, White may win. 


"16,15 B 6:1 W 14, 0 B 24,28 
W 23,19 B 1,5 W 9g, 6 B 928,92 
W 19,24 B 5, 1 W 24,19 Ce. 


Elehth Situation. 


Ne 1, 12, 16 Black ag Black King; 


580 6, 10 White Men, 11 a 
lac 


| hite King, and 
k to play. | 


B 13, VVV 

B 12,16 W 24, 27 B 16,109 W 27,32 

B 19-24 W 32,28 B 2, 6 W 98,9 
124 | | | 


—_— 
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SITUATIONS FOR STROKES. 
Firſt Stroke. 
N No 17 a Black Man, on Ne go a Black 
King ; 18, 27 White Kings, and White to 
play. | | 
W 18,22 B 17,26 W 27,31 


Second 
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| Second Stroke. . 8 
Ne 17, 27 White Kings, 18 a Black Man; 29, 
o Black Kings, and White to play. a 
W 17,22 B 18,25 W 27, 2 


Third Stroke. 


Ne 18, 19 White Kings, 28 a White Man; 31, 
32 Black. Kings, 20 a Black Man, and White to 
move. 


w 19,24 B 20,27 W 18,22 


- 


Fourth Stroke, © 


Ne 9, 11, 21 Black Men, 29 a Black King; 
18, 24, 26, go White Men, and White to move. 


W 18,14 B g,1& W 26,22 B 18,25, 
W 24,19 
Fifth Stroke, © = 


4 Ne 12, 21 Black Men, 27, 31 Black Kings ; 
20, 30 White Men, 15, 18 White Kings, and 
e to EE 
White to move. 


W 30,26 B 31,22 0 18,25 B 21,90 
W 20,16 B 12,19 W 145,31 1 


1 Sixth 


—— — — . ——ͤ—ꝓͥ . — — 
* 
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Sixth Stroke.. 


No, 23 Black Kings; 9, 1 Black Men; 8, 
21, 22 White Men, 17 2 White King, and 


White to move. 


W 22,18 B 13,22 W , B 23, 1 
W 9.26 ' 3 3.14 


Sch Stroke. 


Ne g, 19, 14 Black Men, 24 a Black King; 
15, 22 White Kings, 19, 21 White Men, and 
White to move. 


W 21,1757 B 14, 21 W 14,18 B 24, 
W 18,11 | mY 


Eighth Strobe. 


Ne 1, 6, 9 Black Men, 18 a Black King; 7 
a White King, 13, 15 White Men, and White 
to play. 

W 15,10 B 6,15 W 134,6 B 1, 10 

7.23 | 
Ninth Stroke. 

Noe 6, 7 White Kings, 9 a White Man, a 

Black Man, 14, 15. Black * and White to 


play. 


W 7710 B 14, 7 W 6, 2  B 5714 
2, 9 


: Tenth 


pla 


M 


to 
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Tenth Strole. 
No 2, 6, 8, 22 Black Men: 15, 27, go, 32 
White Men, and White to play. 


W 15,11 B 8,15 W go,26 B 22,1 
W 32,28 B 31,24 Wes, 1 


Eleventh Stroke. 


Ne 6, 26 White Men, 22 a White King; 7, 
15 Black Kings, 21 a Black Man, and White to 
play. | | 5 

W 22,25 B21, W 6, 2 B 30,23 


2,27 


Twelfth Stroke. 


No 2 a Black Man, 27, 31 Black Kings; 10 a 
White Man, 14, 19 White Kings, and White to 
move. 
W 10,7 B2,i: W 19,15 B 11, 18 
W 14,32 , 


Thirteenth Stroke. 


2 No 3, 13 Black Men, 25, 26 Black Kings; 11 
to 2 White Man, 15, 16 White Kings, and White 
to move. 


WII, 7 Bg, 19 W 16,21 


4 L 4 Fourteenth 


1 
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Fourteenth Stroke. 


No g a Black Man, 26, bee Kings; 112 
White Man, 13, 16 White Kings, and White to 


move. 


WII, 8 B 3, 19 W 15,22 


Fifteenth Stroke, 


No * 5 Black Men, 25 a Black King ; 10, 
14, 17 White Men, 13 a White King, and White 20 
to move. * 

W 10, 6 B 1,10 W 14, 7 B g, 10 

W 17,14 B 10, 7 W 13,29 Oc. 


: Sixteenth Stroke, 


N, 6, 7, 10, 30; 14s 15 Black Men; 19, 18 
2, 21 22, 23, 26, go White Men, and White 
to move. . : 


W 20,16 B15,24 W 22,18 B 12,19 


18, 2 
Seventeenth Stroke. 


Ne q, 3, 16, 23 Black Men, 14 a Black King; 
i, 5 White Kings, g, 29, 31 White Men, and 2c 


Black to move. m. 


B 23,7 W 31,24 B 16,19 W 24,15 
B 14, 10 W135, 6 B g, 7 W 29,25 
B 7,10 W235, 22 B 10, 14 


Eighteenth 
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Eighteenth. Stroke. 


No 10, 1g, 17 Black Men, 27 a Black King; 
19, 22, 26, go White Men, and White to play. 
W 26,23 B 17,26 W 19,16 B 27,18 

b Nineteenth Stroke. 
No 1, 6, 10, 19, 20 Black Men; 13, 15, 27, 
28, 31 White Men, and White to play. 


W 13, 9 B 6,14 W155 6 B 1, 10 
w Bak B 20,27 W q16 


Twentieth Stroke. 


No 1, g, 5, 6, 7, 12, 20, 21 Black Men J 14, 
15, 19 23, 26, 27, 30, 32 White Men, and 


- White to play. 

W 30,25 B 21,0 W 1410 B 7,14 

W 19,16 B 12,19 W 23,16 B 30, 23 

Ways © 5 ; 

' Twenty-firſt Stroke. 
+ Ne g, 6, 10, 13, 14, 17, 19 Black Men; 7, 
d 20, 21, 22, 26, 30 White io and Black to 
move. | 


B 19,23 W 26,19 B 17,26 W 30, 23 
B 14,18 W 23, 14 B 10, 17 W 21,14 
B 3,17 


5 | 1 Twenty- 


8, 9, 30, 31 White Men, 15 4 
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Tuenty-ſecond Stroke. 


Ne q, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 21 Black ""Y 
19, 20, 22, 23, 26, 30, 31, 32 „ Men, and 
hite to move. | 
W 20,16 B 11, 20 W 19,15 b 10, 19 
W 29, 16 B 12519 . 22,17 B 13, 22 
W206, 3 


Twgnty-third 7 
od 3, 5s 8. 10, 1 15 10, 22 Black Men; 


, 18, 20, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32 White Men, and 


ie to move. 


W 31,26 B 22,31 W 18,14 B 31:24 
W 14, 7 B g, io W 28, 3 


Twenty-fourth Stroke. 


Ne 5, 12 Black Men, 14, 29, 1 2 Black Kings; 
hite King, and 
White to move. 


W 31,27 B 2,23 W go,25 B 29, 22 
W 15,10 B 14, 7 „„ 
W 3.19 


r 


—— 


— 


Tux LAWS or CRICKET. 


1 E Ball muſt weigh not leſs than five Ounces 
and a Half, nor more than five Ounces and 
three Quarters. | 

It cannot be changed during the Game, but with 
Conſent of both Parties. 

The Bat muſt not exceed four Inches and one 
Quarter in the wideſt Part. 

The Stumps muſt be twenty-two Inches, the Bail 
{ix Inches long. 

The Bowling-creaſe muſt be parallel with the 
Stumps, three Feet in Length, with a Return- 
creaſe. | | | 

The Popping-creaſe muſt be three Feet ten 
Inches from the Wickets ; and the Wickets muſt 
be oppolite to each other, at the Diſtance of twen- 
ty-two Yards. | 

The Party which goes from Home ſhall have the 
Choice of the Innings and the Pitching of the 
Wickets, which ſhall be pitched within thirty Yards 
of a Centre fixed by the Adverſaries. | 
When the Parties meet at a third Place, the 
Bowlers ſhall toſs up for the Pitching of the firſt 
Wicket, and the Choice of going in. | 

"Jr © The 
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The Bowler muſt deliver the Ball with one Foot 
behind the Bowling-creafe, and within the Re- 
turn-creaſe; and ſhall bowl four Balls before he 
changes W ickets, which he ſhall do but once in the 
ſame Innings. 74 

He may order/the Player at his Wicket to ſtand 
on which Side of it he pleaſes. | 

The Striker is out if the Bail is bowled off, or the 
Stump bowled out of the Ground: | 

Or if the Ball, from a Stroke over or under his 


Bat, or upon his Hands (but not Wriſts) is held | 


before it touches the Ground, though it be hugged 
to the Body of the Catcher: 8 


Or if, in ſtriking, both his Feet are over the Pop- 


1 and his Wicket is put down, except 
his Bat is grounded within it: SET: 

Or if he runs out of his Ground to hinder a 
Catch: 


Or if a Ball is ſtruck up, and he wilfully ſtrikes it 


again: | 

"Or if, in running a Notch, the Wicket is ſtruck 
down by a Throw, or with the Ball in Hand, be- 
fore his Foot, Hand, or Bat, is grounded over the 
e py era but if the Bail is off, a Stump 
muſt be {truck out of the Ground by the Ball: 

Or it the Striker touches or takes up the Ball be- 
fore it has lain ſtill, unleſs at the Requeſt of the 
oppolite Party : F 

Or if the Striker puts his Leg before the Wicket, 
with a Deſign to ſtop the Ball, and actually prevents 
the Ball from hitting his Wicket by it. 

If the Players have croſſed each other, he that 

runs 
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uns for the Wicket that is put down is out; if 


they are not croſſed, he that has left the Wicket 


that 1s put down is out. | 

When the Ball has been in the Bowler's or 
Wicket-keeper's Hands, the Strikers need not 
within their Ground till the Umpire has called Play; 
but if the Player goes out of his Ground with an 
Intent to run, before the Ball is delivered, the Bowler 


may put him out. 


When the Ball is ſtruck up in the Running- | 


ground between the Wickets, it is lawful for the 
Strikers to hinder its being catched ; but they muſt 
neither ſtrike at, nor touch the Ball with their 
Hands. 

If the Ball is ſtruck up, the Striker may guard 
his Wicket either with his Bat or his Body. 

In Single-wicket Matches, if the Striker moves 
out of his Ground to ſtrike at the Ball, he ſhall be 
allowed no Notch for ſuch Stroke. 85 

The Wicket-keeper ſhall ſtand at a reaſonable 
Diſtance behind the Wicket, and ſhall not move 
till the Ball is out of the Bowler's Hand, and ſhall 
not, by any Noiſe, incommode the Striker; and if 
his Hands, Knees, Foot, or Head, be over or 
before the Wicket, though the Ball hit it, it ſhall 
not be out. 

The Umpires ſhall allow two Minntes for each 
Man to come in, and fifteen Minutes between each 
Innings. When the Umpires ſhall call Play, the 
Party refuſing to play ſhall loſe the Match. | 

hey are the Cle Judges of fair and unfair. Play, 
and all Diſputes ſhall be determined by —_— 
en 
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When a Striker is hurt, they are to allow ano- | 


ther to come in, and the Perſon hurt ſhall have his 
Hands in any Part of that Innings. | 

They are not to order a Player out, unleſs ap- 
pealled to by the Adverſaries. 5 

But if the Bowler's Foot is not behind the Bowl- 
ing-creaſe, and within the Return-creaſe, when 
he delivers the Ball, the Umpire, unaſked, muft 
call No Ball. 

If the Strikers run a ſhort Notch, the Umpire 
muſt call No Netch. 


1 


F the Notches of one Player are laid againſt 


. another, the Bet depends on both Innings, unleſs 
otherwiſe ſpecified. 
If one Party beats the other in one Innings, the 


Notches in the firſt Innings ſhall determine the Bet. 
But if the other Party goes in a ſecond Time, | 


then the Bet muſt be determined by the Numbers on 
the Score. 


Tuz GAME or TENNIS: 


A Tennis-Court is uſually ninety-ſix or ninety- 
; ſeven Feet long, by thirty-three or four in 
Breadth, A Net hangs acroſs the Middle, _ 
| whic 
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which the Ball muſt be ſtruck, to make any Stroke 
At the Entrance of a Tennis-Court there is 

a long covered Paſſage before you go into the De- 
dans, the Place where Spectators uſually are; into 
which, whenever a Ball is played, it counts for a 
certain Stroke. This long Pallage is divided into 
different Departments, which are called Galleries, 
viz. from the Line towards the Dedans, is the firſt 
Gallery; Door, ſecond Gallery, and the laſt Gal- 
ery ; which is called the Service-ſide. From the 
Dedans to the laſt Gallery are the Figures 1, 2, 3, 
„ 5, 6, each at a Yard Diſtance, marking the 
ces, one of the moſt eſſential Parts of this 
Game. On the other Side the Line is the firſt Gal- 
lery; Door, ſecond Gallery, and laſt Gallery, 
which is called the Hazard-fide: every Ball played 
into the laſt Gallery on this Side tells for a.certain 
Stroke, the ſame as into the Dedans. Between the 
ſecond and this laſt Gallery are the Figures 1, 2, 
marking the Chaces on the Hazard-ſide. Over this 
long Gallery is the Pent-houſe, on which the Ball is 
played from the Service- ſide to begin a Set of Ten- 
nis, and if the Player fails ſtriking the Ball (fo as 
to rebound from the Pent-houſe) over a certain Line 
on the Service-fide, it is reckoned a Fault; two of 
them are counted for a Stroke, If the Ball paſſes 
round the Pent-houſe, on the oppoſite Side of the 
Court, and falls beyond a particular deſcribed Line, 
it is called Paſſe, goes for nothing, and the Player is 
to ſerve again. „„ 
On the Right-hand of the Court from * 
8, 


N 
| 
| 
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dans, 2 Part of the Wall projects more than the 
reſt, in order to make a Variety in the Stroke, and 
render it more difficult to be returned by the Adver- 
fary, and is called The Tambour: The Grill is the 
laſt Thing on the Right-hand, wherein if the Bal] 


is ſtruck, it is reckoned 15, or a certain Stroke. 


A Set of Tennis conſiſts of ſix Games, but if 
what is called an —— Set is played, two ſuc- 
ceſſive Games above five Games muſt be won to de- 
cide; or, in caſe it ſhould be ſix Games all, two 


Games muſt ſtill be won on one Side to conclude 


When the Player gives his Service, in order to 


begin the Set, his Adverſary is ſuppoſed to return. 
the Ball, whenever it falls after the firſt Rebound, 


untouched; for Example; if at the Figure 1, the 
Chace 1s called at a Yard, that is to ſay, at a Yard 


from the Dedans ; this Chace remains till a ſecond 


Service is given, and if the Player on the Service- ſide 
lets the Ball go after his Adverſary returns it, and if 
the Ball falls on or between any one of theſe Figures, 
they muſt change Sides, for he will be then on the 
Hazard-ſide to play for the firſt Chace, which if 


he wins by ſtriking the Ball ſo as to fall, after its 


firſt Rebound, nearer to the Dedans than the Fi- 
gure 1, without his Adverfary's being able to return 


it from its firſt Rebound, he wins a Stroke, and 


then proceeds in like Manner to win a ſecond 
Stroke, &c. If a Ball falls on a Line with the firſt 
Gallery, Door, ſecond Gallery, or laſt Gallery, the 
Chace is likewiſe called at ſuch or ſuch a Place, 
naming the Gallery, &. When it is juſt put my 

the 
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the Line, it is called a Chace at the Line. If the 
Player on the Service- ſide returns a Ball with fuch 
Force as to ſtrike the Wall on the Hazard-ſide, fo 
zs to rebound, after the firſt Hop, over the Line, it 
js alſo called a Chace at the Line. N 

The Chaces on the Hazard-ſide proceed from 
the Ball being returned either too hard, or not hard 
enough, ſo that the Ball, aſter its firſt Rebound, falls 
on this Side the Line which deſcribes the Hazard- 
ide Chaces, in which Caſe it is a Chace at 1, 2, 
Kc. provided there is no Chace depending, and 
aecording to the Spot where it exactly falls. When 
they change Sides, the Player, in order to win this 
Chace muſt put the Ball over the Line, any where, 
ſo that his Adverſary does not return it. When 
there is no Chace on the Hazard-fice, all Balls put 
over the Line from the Service-ſide, without being 
returned, reckon. 1 — 

The Game, inſtead of being marked one, two, 
three, four, is called for the firſt Stroke, fifteen ; 
for the ſecond, thirty; for the third, forty; and for 
the fourth, Game, unleſs the Players get four Strokes 
each; then, inſtead of calling it forty all, it is called 
Deuce, after which, as ſoon as any Stroke is got, it 
is called Advantage, and in cafe the Strokes become 
equal again, Deuce again; till one or the other gets 
wo Strokes following, to win the Game. 

The Odds at this Game are very uncertain, on 
\ccount of the Chances: and various Methods of 
giring Odds have been uſed to render a Match equal. 

A Biſque is the loweſt Odds given (except Choice 
of the Side,) and is the Liberty of ſcoring a Stroke 

whenever 
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whenever the Player, who receives the Advantage, 
chooſes ; for Example, let a Game be forty to 
thirty, he whois forty by taking the Biſque becomes 
Game. 

Fifteen 1s a Stroke given at the Beginning of a 
Game. 

Half-thirty, is. Fifteen given the firſt Game, and 
Thirty the Second; and ſo on to the whole Thirty, 


Forty, &c. 

- Hu -Court, is confining the Player to play into 
the Adverſary's Half-court, and is of great Advan- 
tage to the Adverſary. 7 

Touch no Wall, is another great Advantage given 
to the Adverſary. ES . : 

Round Service, is ſerving the Ball round the Pent- 
houſe, 

Barring the Hazards, is not reckoning the De- 
dans, Tambour, Grill, or the loſt Gallery, or the 
 Hazard-ſide, e. Ge. | 

The Odds generally laid, making Allowance for 

rticular Circumſtances, are as follow : 

The firſt Stroke being won between even Players, 
that is, 15 Love, the Odds are, 


Of the ſingle Game — 170 4 
Thirty Love — — 8 to 1 
Forty Love — — to 1 
Thirty fifteen — — 0 
Forty fifteen — — 5 c 0 
Forty thirty 3. t0 1 


The Odds of a four Game Set, when the firſt Game 


is won, are 7 to 4 


When two Games Love — 13 l 


"hree 
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Three Games Love — 8 to 1 

When two Games to one — 2 to 1 
Three Games to one 5 to 1 

The Odds of a ſix Game Set, when the firſt 1 


is won, are 3 to 2 
| When two Games Love —— 2 to 1 
Three Games Love — 4 to 1 

. Four Games Love — 10 to 1 
Five Games Love — 21 tO 1 
wen two Games to one — 8 to 5 
: Three Games to one — 5 to 2 
Four Games to one — 5 to 1 

: Five Games to one — 15 to 1 
When three Games to two — 717 to 4 
5 Four Games to two — 4 to 1 
Five Games to two — 10 to 1 
When four Games to three — 2 to 1 
a Five Games to three 5 to 1 
be Odds of an Advantage Set, when the felt Game 
is won, are | — 5 to 4 
„when two Games Love — 7 to 4 
; Three Games Love — 3 to 1 
Four Games Love — 5 to 1 

1 Five Games Love — 15 to 1 
When two Games to one — 4 to 3 

1 Three Games to one — 2 to 1 

i Four Games to one — 7 to 2 
Five Games to one — 10 to 1 
ne When three Games to two ä 3 to 2 
4 Four Games to two — to 1 
Five Games to two —— to 1 
ee When four Games to three — TT 
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Five Games to three — 93601 
When five Games to four — 2 10 
When ſix Games to five — 5 to 2 


mth 


— 
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The: GAME or QUINZE, 


* IS Game is admired for the Simplicity and 
Fairneſs with which it is played, depending 
entirely upon Chance, being ſoon decided, and not 
_— that Attention which moſt other Games 
on the Cards do, and therefore calculated for thoſe 
who love to ſport upon an equal Chance. 

It is called Quinze, from fifteen being the Game; 
which muſt be made in the following Manner: 
Firſt, the Cards muſt be ſhuffled by the two players 
(for only two commonly play this Game) and when 
they have cut for Deal, which is the Buſineſs of him 
who cuts the loweſt, the Dealer has the Privilege, as 
at all other Games, to ſhuffle them laſt ; this being 
done, the Adverfary cuts them, after which the 
Dealer gives one Card to his Adverſary, and one to 
himſelf; if the Adverſary does not like his Card, 
he has a Right to have as many Cards given to him, 
one after & other, as will make fifteen, or 8 
neare 
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neareſt to it, which are uſually given from the T op 
of the Pack: For Example, if he ſhould have a 


Deuce, and draws a Five, which make ſeven, he 


'muſt go on again, in —_ of coming nearer to 
1 


fifteen z if he draws an Eight, which makes juſt 
fifteen, and being Elder-hand, he is ſure of winning 
the Game; but if he over-draws himſelf, and 
makes above fifteen, he loſes, unleſs the Dealer 


does the ſame, in which Caſe it is a drawn Game, 


and they double their Stakes ; thus going an till one 
of them has won the Game by ſtanding, and being 


' neareſt to fifteen, &c. At the End of each Game 


the Cards are put up and ſhuffled, and the Players 
Gut for Deal, the Elder-hand having the Advantage. 


* 
[ 
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Tur GAME or HAZARD. 


AY Number of Perſons may play. The 
Perſon who takes the Box and Dice throws a 


Main, that is to ſay, a Chance for the Company, 


which. muſt be above Four, and not exceed Nine, 
otherwiſe it is no Main, conſequently he muſt 
keep throwing till he brings five, ix, ſeven, eight, 
or nine; this done, he 0 throw his own Chance, 


which may be any above three, and not exceeding 


ten; 
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ten; if he throws two Aces or Trois-ace (com- 
monly called Crabs) he loſes his Stakes, let the 


Company's Chance, which we call the Main, be 
what it will. If the Main ſhould be ſeven, andf 


ſeven or eleven 1s thrown immediately after, it is 
what is called a Nick, and the Caſter (the preſent 
Player) wins out his Stakes. If eight be the Main, 
and eight or twelve is thrown immediately after, it 
is alſo called a Nick, and the Caſter wins his 
Stakes. The Caſter throwing any other Number 
for the Main, ſuch as are admitted, and brings the 
ſame Number directly afterwards, it is likewiſe 
termed a Nick, and he alſo wins whatever Stakes 
he has made. Every three ſucceſſive Mains the 
Caſter wins, he pays half a Guinea to the Box or 
Furniſher of the Dice. 
The Meaning of a Stake or Bett at this Game 
ſomewhat differs from any other. If a Perſon 
chooſes to lay ſome Money with the Thrower or 
Caſter, he muſt put his Caſh upon the Table, within 
a Circle which is deſcribed for that Purpoſe; when 
he has done this, if the Caſter agrees to it, he 
knocks the Box upon the Table at the Perſon's 
Money with whom he intends to bett, or particu- 
larly mentions at whoſe Money he throws, which 


is ſufficient, and he is obliged to anſwer whatever 


Sum is down, unleſs the Staker calls to cover ; in 
that Caſe the Caſter is obliged to ſtake alſo, other- 
Wiſe the Betts would be void. It is optional in 
the Perſon who betts with the Thrower, to bar any 
Throw which the Caſter may be going to caſt, 5 
vided neither of the Dice is ſeen: if one Die 


ſhould 


* 
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ſhould be diſcovered, the Caſter muſt throw the 
other to it, unleſs the Throw 1s barred in proper 
Time. | * £ 

The common Odds, which are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be underſtood, before any Body attempts 
to play or bett at this Game, are as follow : 

ff ſeven is thrown for a Main, and four the 
Chance, it is two to one againſt the Perſon who 
throws: If ſix to four is thrown, five to three: if 
five to four is thrown, four to three: ſeven to nine, 
three to two: ſeven to ſix, three to two, barrin 
the two Trois; with the two Trois, only ſix to five: 
ſeven to five, three to two: fix to five an even Bett, 
barring the Doublets or the two Trois; with the 
Trois, five to four: eight to five, an even Bett, bar- 
ring the two Fours; five to four with the two Fours : 
nine to five, even: nine to four, 1s four to three : 
the Nick of Seven is ſeven to two, but often laid 


but ten to three, and five to one you do not nick 


Six or Eight, 
To illuſtrate theſe Calculations ſtill more 


clearly, 
the following Table will be neceſſary : | 


TABLE of te ODDS. 


7 to 4 is 2 to 1 

6 to 4 is 3 to g 

5 to 4 is 4 to g 

7 to 9 is 3 to 2 : 
7 9 64 3 to 2, barring two Trois. 


6 to 5, with the two Trois. 
7 to 5j is g to 2 


r * 
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even, barring two Trois. 
5 to 4, with two Trois. 
3 even, barring two Fours. 
85 5 to 4, with two Fours. 
9 to 5 1s even. 
9 to 4 18 4 to g. | 
The Nick of Seven is ſeven to two, often laid 
ten to three. | 
The Nick of Six and Eight is five to one. 
It is neceſſary to be perfectly Maſter of theſe Odds, 
ſo as to have them as quick as Thought, in order to | 
play the prudent Game, and to make uſe of them 
by way of inſuring Betts in what is called Hedging, 
in caſe the Chance happens to be not a likely one; 
for by taking the Odds a ready Calculator ſecures 
himſelf, and often ſtands Part of his Bett to a 
Certainty, For Example, if Seven is the Main, 
and Four the Chance, and he has five Pounds de- 
pending on the Main, by taking fix Pounds to 
three, he muſt either win two Pounds or one 
Pound; and, on the contraty, if he does not like 
his Chance, by laying the Odds againſt himſelf, 
he 2 ſave in Portion to the Bett he has 
made. : 


6 to 5 


GAME or LANSQUENET. 


— 


1 Game may be played by almoſt any 
Number of People, although only one Pack 
of Cards is uſed at a Time, that is to ſay, during 
the Deal. The Dealer, whom ſome think has an 
Advantage, begins by ſhuffling the Cards, and hav- 
ng them cut by any other Perſon of the Party ; 
after which he deals out two Cards on his Left- 
hand, turning them up: then one for himſelf, and 
a fourth, which he places in the Middle of the La- 
ble, for the Company, called the rejouiſſance Card. 
Upon this Card any, or all of the Company, ex- 
cept the Dealer, may put their Money, which the 
Dealer is obliged to anſwer, by ſtaking an equal Sum 
to the Whole that is put upon it by different Per- 
ſons. He continues dealing, and turning the Cards 
upwards, one by one, till two of a Sort appear: for 
Inſtance, two 3 two Deuces, &c. which in 
order to ſeparate, and that no Perſon may miſtake 
lor ſingle Cards, he places on each Side of his own 
Card; and as often as two, three, 'or the fourth 
E Nd of a Sort come up, he always places them, as 


before 


ß ß y OMe 
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before ſaid, on each Side his own. Any ſingle 
Card the Company has a Right to take and put 


their Money upon, -unleſs the Dealet's own Card | 


happens to be double, which often occurs, by thi; 
Card being the ſame as one of the two Hand 
Cards which he firſt of all dealt out on his Left- 
hand: Thus he continues dealing till he brings 
either their -Cards, -or his own. As long as his 
own Card remains undrawn he wins; and which- 
ever Card comes up firſt, loſes. If he draws or 
deals out the two Cards on his Left, which are 
called the Hand-Cards, before his own, he is en- 
titled to deal again; the Advantage of which 1s 


no other, than his being red np from loſing when. 
is ow n immediately 


he draws a ſimilar Card to 
after he has turned up one for himſelf. 

This Game is often played more ſimply without 
the rejouiſſance Card, giving every Perſon round the 
Table a Card to put their Money upon. Some- 
times it 1s played by dealing only two Cards, one 
for the Dealer, and another for the Company. - 


Mx. 
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M x. r 
TREATISE o BILLIARDS? 


With Inſtructions and Rules for the following 
Games; VIZ. 


The White Winning Came, 

The White Loſing Game. 

Red or Carambole Winning 
Game, 


The Red Loſing Gatne. 


Fortification Billiards with 
Rules and Regulations tor . 
every Method of playing 
the Game. | 


Py 


IN order to play this Game well, Attention muſt 
be given at firſt to the Method of holding the 
Mace; to the Poſition in which the Player ſhould 
land, and the Manner of delivering the Ball from 
the Mace; but theſe are much more eaſily acquired 
by Obſervation, or by the Direction of a good 
Player, than by any poſſible written Rules. 

A Perſon who plays with his Right Hand muſt 
and with his Left Foot 3 ; and, on the 
contrary, he who is Left-handed, muſt ſtand with 
lis Right Foot foremoſt, by which he will ſtand 
more ſteady and firm. | 1 
Immoderate Burſts of Paſſion, and even fretting 
t triling Diſappointments in the Game, are uſually 


Mx. + This Treatiſe may be had ſeparate, Price 18.. 
M 2 


found 
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found very prejudicial to the Player; his Nerves 
being affected, it is impoſſible for him to make the 
Stroke with that Steadineſs and Nicety the Game 
requires. | | 

he Game uſually played is the White Winning 
Game. | 


CC 


RuLEs and REGULATIONS fo be obſerved at the 
| White Winning Game. 


The Game is Twelve in Number. 


I. JT HEN you begin, ſtring for the Lead, 


and the Choice of Balls, if you pleaſe. 
II. When a Perſon ſtrings for the Lead, he muſt 
ſtand within the Limits of the Corner of the Ta- 
ble, and likewiſe muſt not place his Ball beyond the 
ſtringing Nails or Spots; and the Pals who 
brings his Ball neareſt the Cuſhion wins the Lead. 
III. If after the firſt Perſon has ſtrung for the 
Lead, and his Adverſary who follows him ſhould 
make his Ball touch the other, he loſes the Lead. 
IV. If the Player holes his own Ball, either in 
ſtringing or leading, he loſes the Lead. _ 
V. If the Leader follows his Ball with either 
Mace or Cue paſt the middle Hole, it is no Lead; 
and if his Adverſary chuſes, he may make him lead 
again. | | 
VI. The Striker who plays at the Lead, muſt 
ſtand with both his Feet within the Limits of the 
Corner of the Table, and muſt not place his Ball 
beyond 
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beyond the ſtringing Nails or Spots; and his Adver- 
| {ary (only) is bound to ſee that he ſtands and plays 

fair, otherwiſe the Striker wins all the Points he 
made by that Stroke. 

VII. When a Hazard has been loſt in either of 
the Corner Holes, the Leader is obliged (if his Ad- 
verſary requires it) to lead from the End of the 'Ta- 
ble where the Hazard was leſt; but if the Hazard 
was loſt in either of the middle Holes, it is at the 
Leader's Option to lead from either End of the Ta- 
ble he pleaſes. "FER covet | 

VIII. If the Striker does not hit his Adverſary's 
Ball, he loſes one Point ; and if by the ſaid Stroke 
his Ball ſhould go into a Hole, over the Table, or 
on a Cuſhion, he loſes three Points, viz. one for 
milling the Ball, and two for holing it, &c. and he 
| loſes tne Lead, B 

IX. If the Striker holes his Adverſary's Ball, or 
forces it over the Table, or on a Cuſhion, he loſes 
two Points. | 8 5 

X. If the Striker holes his own Ball, or forces 
it over the Table, or on a Cuthion, he loſes two 
Points. 

XI. If the Striker holes both Balls, or forces them 
over the Table, or on a Cuſhion, he loſes two 
Points, | | 

XII. No Perſon hath a Right to take up his Ball 
without Permiſſion from his Adverſary. 

XIII. If the Striker, by Accident, ſhould touch 
or move his own Ball, not intending to make a 
Stroke, it is deemed as an 1 and his Adver- 

8 


». 
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ſary, if he requires it, may put the Ball back in the 


Place where it ſtood. | 

XIV. If the Striker forces his Adverfary's Ball 

over the Table, and his Adverſary ſhould chance to 
| ſtop it, fo as to make it come on the Table again, 
. the Striker nevertheleſs wins two Points. 

X V. If the Striker forces his own Ball over the 
Table, and his Adverſary ſhould chance to ſtop it, 
lo as to make it come on the Table again, the 
Striker loſes nothing by the Stroke, and he hath the 
Lead: Becauſe his Adverſary ought not to ſtand in 
the Way, or near the Table. | 
XVI. If the Striker miſſes the Ball, and forces 
it over the Table, and it ſhould be ſtopped by his 


Adverſary, as before mentioned, he loſes one Point, 


and has the Lead, if he chuſes. . 
XVII. If the Striker, in playing from a 
. Cuſhion or otherwiſe, by touching the Ball, makes 
his Mace or Cue go over or paſt it, he loſes one 
Point; and if his Adverſary requires it, he may 
8 the Ball back, and may make him paſs the 


XVIII. If the Striker, in attempting to make a 
Stroke, doth not touch his Ball, it is no Stroke; and 
he muſt try again to make a Stroke. 5 
XIX. If when the Balls are near each other, and 
the Striker by Accident ſhould make his Ball touch 
the other Ball, it is nevertheleſs a Stroke, though not 
intended as ſuch. | 
XX. If the Striker who plays the Stroke ſhould 
make his Adverſary's Ball go ſo near the Brink of a 
Hole, as to be judged to ſand ſtill, and 1 2 
: | ou 


, 


* 
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ſhould fall into it, the Striker wins nothing; and the 
Ball muſt be put on the ſame Brink where it ſtood, 
for his Adverſary to play from the next Stroke. 
N. B. There is no Occaſion for challenging the Ball 
if it ſtops, as ſome Perſons imagine. 

XXI. If the Striker's Ball ſhould ſtand on the 
Brink or Edge of a Hole, and if in playing it off 
he ſhould make the Ball go in, he loſes three 
Points, 

XXII. If a Ball ſhould ſtand on the Brink or on 
the Edge of a Hole, and it ſhould fall into the Hole, 
before or when the Striker has delivered his Ball 
from his Mace or Cue, ſo as to have no Chance for 
his Stroke, in that Caſe, the Striker and his Ad- 
verſary's Balls muſt be placed in the ſame Poſition, 
or as near as poſſible thereto, and the Striker muſt 
play again. | N 

XXIII. The Striker is obliged to paſs his Ad- 
verſary's Ball, more eſpecially if he miſſes the Ball 
on Purpoſe; and his Adverſary may, if he chuſes, 
oblige him to place the Ball where it ſtood, and play 
until he has paſſed. | 

XXIV. I the Striker plays both Balls from his 
Mace or Cue, fo that they touch at the ſame Time, 
it is deemed a foul Stroke; and if it is diſcovered by 
his Adverſary, and a Diſpute ſhould ariſe thereon, 
he has an undoubted Right to appeal to the diſinte- 
reſted Company then preſent ; and the Marker, if 
required, ee demanding Silence, muſt go round 
the Table to each Perſon feparately, and be parti- 
cularly careful to aſk, if he hath any Bett depending 
thereon, if he underſtands the Game, and the Na- 

M 4 ture 
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ture of the Diſ pute then in Queſtion; and if deter- 


mined by the Majority of the diſintereſted Compa- 
ny, and the Marker, if needful, to be a Co | 
Stroke, then it is at his Adverſary's Option (it not fa 
holed) either to play at the Ball, or take the Lead. at 
But if, by the above-mentioned Stroke, his Ad- 3 
verſary doth not diſcover it to be a foul Stroke, then 
the Striker may reckon all the Points he made by fa 
the ſaid Stroke, and the Marker is obliged to mark W 
them. 5 | if 
XXV. No Perſon hath a Right to diſcover to the 
Player whether the Stroke is fair or foul, until it is fa 
aſked. | if 
XXVI. If by a foul Stroke the Striker ſhould th 
hole his Adverſary's Ball, he loſes the Lead. L 
XXVII. If by a foul Stroke the Striker holes | 
his own or both Balls, or forces his own or both th 
Balls over the Table, or on a Cuſhion, he loſes ye 
two Points. 5 St 


XXVIII. If the Striker plays on a Ball when th 
it 15 running or moving, it is deemed as a foul Stroke. 
[ Vide Article XXIV. 1 w 
XXIX. If the Striker plays with both Feet off hi 
the Ground, without the * of his Adver- at 
ſary, it is deemed a. foul Stroke. | Vide Article 
XXIV. ] | | w 
XXX. If the Striker plays with a wrong Ball, X 
he loſes the Lead, if his Adverſary requires it. 
XXXI. If the Balls ſhould be changed in a B 
Hazard, or on a Game, and it is not known by ol 
which Party, the Hazard muſt be played out ” th 
oo hos Soy n 7:90} EAC In 
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each Party with their different Balls, and then 
3 | | | 
XVXXII. If the Striker plays with his Adver- 


fary's Ball, and holes, or forces the Ball he b ed 
troke 


at Over the Table, &c. it is deemed a foul 
[ Vide Article XXIV. ] „ 

XXXIII. If the Striker plays with his Adver- 
ſary's Ball, and holes or forces the Ball he played 
with over the Table, &c. he loſes two Points; and 
if he miſſed the Ball, three Points. 

XXXIV. If the Striker plays with his Adver- 
ſary's Ball, and miſſes it, he loſes two Points; and 
if his Adverſary diſcovers that he hath played with 
the wrong Ball, he may part the Balls, and take the 
Lead if he pleaſes. 

XXXV. In all the before-mentioned Caſes of 
the Striker's playing with the wrong Ball (if diſco- 
vered) his Adverſary mult play with the Ball the 


Striker played at 1 the Hazard, or part 


the Balls, and take the Lead. 

XXXVI. Whoever ſtops a Ball when running, 
with Hand, Stick, or otherwiſe, loſes the Lead, if 
his Adverſary does not like the Ball he has to play 
at the next Stroke. | Vide Article XXIV- |] 


XXX VII. Whoever retains his Adverſary's Stick 


when playing, it is deemed foul. | Vide Article 

XXIV. : 5 
XXX VIII. If che Striker ſtops or puts his own 
Ball out of its Courſe, when running towards either 
of the Holes, and if adjudged by the Marker, and 
the diſintereſted Company then preſent, to be going 
into a Pocket, if he miſled the Ball, he loſes one 
Dt M5 Point, 
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Point, andif going into a Hole by the ſame Stroke, 
three Points. 


XXXIX. If the Striker ſtops or puts his Adver- | 


ſary's Ball out of the Courſe when running towards 
or into a Hole, or puts his Adverſary's Ball into a 


- Hole, it is deemed a foul Stroke. [Vide Article 
XXIV.] 


N. B. If the Adverſary doth the ſame as in the 


foregoing Rules, he is ſubjected to the ſame Penal- 
ties as the Striker. | . 

XI. He who ſhakes the Table when the Ball 
is running, makes it a-foul Stroke. | Vide Article 
XXIV.) | 

_ XLI. He who throws his Stick upon the Table, 


fo as apparently to be of any Detriment to his Ad- 
2 15 makes it a foul Stroke. | Vide Article 


XXI 
XLII. He who blows on the Ball when run- 
ning, makes it foul. [| Vide Article XXIV. ] And 
if his own Ball was running towards or near the 
_ Hole, he loſes two Points. : 

XLIII. He who leaves the Game before it is 
finiſhed, and will not play it out, loſes the Game. 

XLIV. Any — may change his Mace 
or Cue in playing, unleſs otherwiſe previouſly 
agreed on. . | 

XLV. When two Perſons are at play, and no 
particular Terms of Agreement have been made, 
neither Party has a Right to object to either Mace or 
Cue being played with in theſaid Game. 

XLVI. When the Parties agree to play Mace 
againſt Cue, the Mace Player hath no Right to uſe 


a Cue, 


19 8 0 


393 w 
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a Cue, nor has the Cue 1 * any Right to uſe a 


Mace during the Game or Match, without Permiſ- 
ſion from his 1 


XLVII. When a Perſon to play with the 


Cue, he muſt play every Ball within his Reach 


with the Point thereof, and if he agrees to play with 
the Butt of the Cue, he has no Right to play with 
the Point thereof, without Permiſſion from his 
Adverſary. : | | 

XI. VIi I. When the Parties agree to play Point 


and Point of the Cue, neither of them have a Right 


to uſe a Butt during the Game or Match, without 
Permiſſion, &c. but they have a Right to play with 
the Point of a long Cue over a Mace, &c. | 
XLIX. When the Parties agree to play all Point 
with the ſame Cue, they have no Right to uſè any 
other during the Game or Match. 
L. Whoever propoſes to part the Balls, and his 
8 6 agrees to it, the Propoſer thereof loſes the 
LI. Two Miſſings do not make a Hazard, unleſs 
it is previouſly agreed on to the contrary. ar 
LII. In all Caſes, the Betters are to abide by the 
Players on the Determination of the Hazard, or on 


the Game; and the Betters have a Right to demand 


their Money when the Game 1s over, 'to prevent 
Diſputes. = 

LIII. Every Perſon ought to be very attentive, 
and liſten for the Stroke, before he opens the Door 


of a Billiard Room. | 


LIV. The Striker * a Right to command his 
6 


Adverſary 


| 
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Adverſary not to ſtand facing him, nor near him, ſo 
as to annoy or moleſt him in the Stroke. | 
LV. Each Party is to attend to his own Game, 
and not tq aſk—lt his Adyerfary's Ball be cloſe?— 
II he touches his Ball?—Tf he can go round the Ball? 
nor any Queſtion of the like 'Tendency ; nor is 
any Peron to be ſet right, if going to play with the 

Ton 1 a 
| 9 VI. Thoſe Perſons who do not play muſt ſtand 
from the "Table, and give Room for the Players to 
pals round the Table, to make the Stroke. 

I. VII. The Parties who play ought to be parti- 
cularly careful and attentive to the . or the 
Game, more eſpecially when any Betts are depend- 

g thereon, _ WR 
VIII. No Perſon in the Room has a Right 
to lay more than the Odds on a Hazard or on a 
Game. But if he offends for Want of Knowledge 
af the Game, he ſhould appeal to the Marker: or 
to the Table of the Odds, which ought to be hung 
up in the Billiard Room for Inſpection. 

ILIX. Each Perſon Who propoſes a Bett, ſhould 
name the Sum he intends to lay, and ſhould likewiſe 
be very careful not to offer a Bett when the Striker 
has taken his Aim, or is going to ſtrike, leſt it may 
diſturb or interrupt him in the Stroke. | 
LX. No Bett ought to be propoſed on any 
Stroke (at the Lofing Game eſpecially) that may be 
ſuppoſed to have any Tendency to leſſen or to in- 
fluence the Judgment of the Player. 

LXI. It any Betts are laid on the Hazard, and 
the Game is eleven, and the Striker loſes the Game 


by 
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by a Miſs, and ſhould afterwards go into a Hole, 
it 7 be a Hazard, the Game being out by the 
Miſs. ; 1 

LXII. If A propoſes a Bett, which is accepted 
by B, it muſt be confirmed by 4, otherwiſe it is no 


tt. hg 

LXIII. When four Perſons play, the Game is 
fifteen in Number, and each Party has a Right to 
conſult with and direct his Partner in any Thing 
ale the Game, c. and the Party who makes 
two Miſlings before a Hazard is made, is out, and 
it is his Partner's Turn to play; but if after the two 
Miſſings have been made by the Party, his Adyer- 
ſary ſhould hole a Ball, fo as to make a Hazard the 
Stroke following the ſaid two Miſſings have been 
made, yet the Frets who did not make the two 
Miſſings is to play, as he cannot be ſuppoſed to 
be out who has not made a Stroke. | 


WHITE LOSING GAME. 


Twelve in Number. 


WHEN a Perſon is tolerably well acquainted with 
the Winning Game, he ſhould then learn the Loſing 
Game (the Reverſe of the Winning ) which is a Key 
tz Billiards in general. It depends entirely upan the 
Defence, -and the Knowledge of the Degree of Strength 
with which each Stroke ſhould be played, either to de- 
fend or to make a Hazard: for if a Perſon who has a 
competent Knowledge of the Game, ſhould not have a 

Hazard 
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Hazard to play at, he muſt endeavour to lay his own 
Ball in ſuch a Paſition, that his Adverſary may not 
have one to play at the next Stroke. For a Laſing 
Game Hazard is much more eaſy to be made, when | 


well underſtood, than a Winning Game Hazard is in 
general. 


C7 HEN ou begin, you muſt ſtring for 

the Led * he hoice of the Balls, 
the fame as in the Rules for leading at the White 
Winning Game. , | 
II. If the Striker miſſes: the Ball, he loſes one; 
and if his Ball goes into a Hole by the fame Stroke, 
he loſes three Points. | 
III. If the Striker holes his Adverſary's Ball, he. 
loſes two Points. 

IV. Forcing eithar or both the Balls over the 
Table, or on a Cuſhion, reckons nothing, and the 
Striker loſes the Lead. 

V. If the Striker miſſes his Adverfary's Ball, and 
forces his own Ball over the Table, &c, he loſes one 
Point and the Lead. | 

VI. Either of the Parties forcing over either or 
both the Balls, reckons nothing, and the Striker 
loſes the Lead. 

VII. Ifthe Striker holes his own Ball, he wins 
two Points. | 

VIII. If the Striker holes both Balls, he wins 
four Points. 

IX. If the Striker holes either of the Balls, and | 
forces the other over the Table, &c. he loſes the 
Lead only. 1 5 I 
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The reſt of the Articles of Regulations, &c. as in 
the Winning Game, are likewiſe to be obſerved. 


RED, ox CARAMBOLE WINNING 
GAME. 


Sixteen in Number. 


THE Red or Carambole Winning Game is full of 
Variety ; and there being 76 many Chances in it, which 
make it a Game of great Uncertainty, the Odds of it are 
not calculated, but are 1 laid according to Fan- 
cy, or to the Cuſtom of the Tables where they are uſual- 
ly played at. | | 


I. HEN you begin, you muſt ftring for 
the Stroke and the Choice of the "Balls, 
the ſame as in the Rules for leading, &c. in the 
Winning Game. : | 
-TI. A Red Ball is to be placed on a Spot made 
for that purpoſe, in the Centre between the String- 
ing Nails or Spots, at one End of the Table. 
II. The White or the Striker's Ball is to be 
played from a Spot made for that Purpoſe, in the 
Centre between the Stringing Nails or Spots at the 
other End of the Table. 2 
IV. After the firſt Striker hath played, his Ad- 


8 verſary is to play next, and ſo on alternately through- 


out the Game. | 
V. When the Red Ball hath been holed or for- 
ced over the Table, &c. it muſt be placed 4 the 
| | | ame 
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ſame Spot where it originally ſtood at the Beginnin 
of the Game. | wi 2 : x a 
VI. When either of the White Balls has been 
holed, &c. it muſt be placed and played from the 


ſame Spot where it ſtood at the Beginning of the 


Game, when it is the Striker's Turn to play. 

VII. If the Striker miſſes both the Balls, he loſes 
one Point. 

VIII. If the Striker miſſes both the Balls, and 
holes his Ball, he loſes three Points. 

IX. If the Striker hits the Red and his Adver- 
fary's Ball with his own Ball he played with, he 
wins two Points ; which Stroke is called a Caram- 
bole, or for Shortneſs, a Carrom. | 


X. If the Striker holeth his Adverſary's White | 


Ball, he wins two Points. 

XI. If the Striker holes the Red Ball, he wins 
three Points. | | 6 
XII. If the Striker holes the Red, and his Ad- 
verſary's White Ball, by the ſame Stroke, he wins 
five Points. N. B. Two for the White, and 
three for the Red Ball. 


XIII. If the Striker makes a Carambole, and 


puts his Adverſary's or the White Ball into a Hole, 
he wins four Points. N. B. To for the Caram- 
bole, and two for the White Ball. 


XIV. If the Striker makes a Carambole, and 


holes the Red Ball, he wins five Points. N. B. 
ow for the Carambole, and three for holing the 
Ball. | 


XV. If the Striker makes a Carambole, and 


holes his Adverſary's or the White Ball, and = 
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Red Ball, by the ſame Stroke, he wins ſeven Points. 
N. B. Two for the Carambole, two for the White, 
and three for the Red Ball. | 
XVI. Forcing either or all the Balls over the 
Table, reckons nothing. | 
XVII. If the Striker forces his Adverſary's, or 
the Red Ball over the Table, and by the ſame Stroke 
ſhould hole his own Ball, he loſes nothing. 
XVIII. If the Striker makes a Carambole, and 
forces either of the Balls over the Table by the ſame 
Stroke, he wins nothing. | | | 
XIX. If the Striker forces the Red Ball over the 
2 it muſt be immediately placed on its proper 
A.. | | ; 
"XX. If the Striker forces either his own or his 
Adverſary's Ball over the Table, or one of them in- 
to a Hole by the ſame Stroke, it reckons nothing 
of either Side; and the Ball or Balls mult be placed 
on the proper Spot to play from, when it is each 
dtriker's Tom to play. HON. 
XXI. If the Striker, in playing a Stroke, ſhould 
make his Mace or Cue touch two Balls at the ſame 
Time, it 1s deemed a foul Stroke, and, if diſcovered 
by his Adverſary, he wins nothing for any Points 
he made for the Stroke ; and his Adverſary, if he 
pleaſes, may break the Balls ; that is, by parting 
the Balls, and playing from the proper Spot on the 
Red Ball, as at the Beginning of the Game. But 
if, by the foregoing Stroke, which is deemed foul, 
his Adverſary does not break the Balls, and play 
from the proper Spot, &c. then the Striker _ 
reckxon 
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reckon all the Points he made by the Stroke, and | 


the Marker is obliged to reckon them. 

XXII. No Perſon hath a Right to diſcover to 
the 0 whether the Stroke be fair or foul, until 
it is aſked, unleſs they are playing a four Match; 
and in that Caſe, none but the Player and his Part- 
ner have a Right to aſk it. 

XXIII. If the Striker holes his own Ball by a 
foul Stroke, he either loſes two or three Points (ac- 
cording to which Ball he ſtruck firſt) by the Stroke. 

XXIV, If the Striker makes a Carambole, and 
holes his own Ball, he wins nothing for the Caram- 
bole, and loſes either two or three. Points by the 


ſaid Stroke, 3 which Ball he ſtruck firſt. 


XXV. If the Striker maketh a Carambole, and 
forces either of the Balls over the Table, he wins 


nothing by the Carambole. | 

XV. If the Striker is going to play with the 
wrong Ball, no Perſon in the Room hath any Right 
to diſcover it to him, except his Partner, if they are 
playing a double Match. 

XXVII. After a Red Ball has been holed, or 
forced over the Table, the preſent Striker is bound 
to ſee the Ball placed on the proper Spot before he 
ſtrikes, otherwiſe he can win no Points while the 
Ball is out of its Place; and the Stroke he made is 
deemed foul. See Article —_ 

XXVIII. If after a White Ball has been holed, 
or forced over the Table, the Striker is obliged to 
place his Ball on the proper Spot he is to play from, 
otherwiſe he can win no Points he made by the 


/ Stroke, 
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Stroke, which is likewiſe deemed foul. [See Arti- 
cle XXI. | : | 

XXIX. If after the Striker has made a Caram- 
bole, or holed his Adverſary's or the Red Ball, he 
ſhould touch either of the Balls which remain on 
the Table with Hand, Stick, or otherwiſe, he car 
win no Points he made by the Stroke; and it is 
deemed a foul Stroke. See Article XXI.] 

XXX. If the Striker playeth with the wrong 
__ 1 is deemed a foul Stroke. [| See Article 
XXI. | 

XX XI. If the Striker plays with his Adverſary's 
or the wrong Ball, and holes the Ball he played 
with, he either loſes two or three Points, according 
to which Ball he ſtruck firſt ; and it is deemed a fou 
Stroke. | See Article XXI.] 

XXXII. If the Striker plays with his Adverſary's 
or the wrong Ball, and ſhould miſs both the Balls, 
he loſes one Point ; and if the Ball ſhould go into 
a Hole by the Stroke, he loſes three Points ; and 
it is deemed a foul Stroke. | See Article XXI.] 

XXXIII. If either or both the Balls ſhould be 
upon the Line, .or within the ſtringing Nails or 
Spots where the White Ball is originally placed, af- 
ter his Adverſary's Ball is off the Table it is called 
a Baulk ; and 4 Striker, who is to play from the 
Spot, mult ſtrike the oppoſite Cuſhion, to make 
the Ball come back again to hit one of the Balls 
within the Baulk; which if he does not, he loſes 
one Point; if he ſtrikes the White Ball firſt, and 
holes his own Ball, he loſes two Points; — he 

8 ba 
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{trikes the Red Ball firſt, and holes his own Ball, 
he loſes three Points. | 

XXXIV. If the Striker holes either or both the 
Balls, or makes a Carambole when the Balls are 
within the Baulk, he wins two, three, five, or ſe- 
ven Points, according to the Stroke. 

XXXV. When the Striker plays from the Spot 
at either of the Balls within the Baulk, he is oblig- 
ed to paſs one of the Balls, otherwiſe it is no 
Stroke. 

XXXVI. When the Striker's and the Red Ball 
ary ain the Baulk, he is not obliged to paſs the 
Ball. : 

XXXVII. In either of the Caſes of playing with 
the wrong Ball (if it is not diſcovered) the Striker 
may reckon all the Points he made by the Stroke, 
and the Marker is obliged to mark them. 

XXXVIII. If after the Red Ball has been ho- 
led or. forced over the Table, either of the White 
Balls ſhould lay upon or near the Spot, ſo that the 
Red Ball cannot be placed on its proper Spot with- 
out touching each other, the Marker muſt then 
hold the Red Ball in his Hand while the Striker 
plays at his Adverſary's Ball; and the Red Ball 
mult be immediately placed on its proper Spot, fo 
that it may not prevent a Carambole, &c. from be- 
ing made. 7 Oh 5 71 | 
XXXIX. When either of the White Balls has 
been holed, and the Red or the White ſhould ſtand 
upon or ſo near the Spot that the Striker cannot 
place the Ball without touching each other, the 


Marker 
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Marker muſt hold the Red Ball in his Hand, &c. 
See the foregoing Rule. 

XL. If either of the Balls ſnould lay either be- 
fore, behind, or on one Side of the Spot, ſo that 
the Striker can place his Ball without touching each 
other, he muſt play the Ball as he can from the 


Spot, neither of which Balls muſt be moved to make 


ay for him to play. 

LI. If the Striker ſhould touch two Balls with 
his Mace or Cue, it is deemed a foul Stroke. 
[See Article XXI.] | 

XLII. The Betters ought to be particularly 
careful in propoſing any Betts before the Stroke at 
this Game, that may be ſuppoſed to have any Ten- 
dency to influence the Judgment of the Player. 

XLIII. No Perſon in the Room has any Right, 
by Signs, Geſtures, or otherwiſe, to diſcover to the 
Player how the Ball is to be played, whether the 
Stroke is in his Favour or not, or _ the Stroke 
hath been played) of any Error he hath committed 
in his Judgment ; as a Stroke of the ſame Kind 
may happen 1n the ſame Hazard, or in the Game. 

XLIV. Each Perſon who propoſes. a Bett ſhould 
name the Sum he intends to lay, and ſhould like- 
wiſe be very careful not to propoſe a Bett when the 
Striker hath taken his Aim, or is going to ſtrike, 
leſt it might diſturb or interrupt the Player in the 
Stroke. | 

The reſt of the Articles of the Regulations, &e. 


as in the White Winning Game, are likewiſe to | 


be obſerved. 
RED 
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RED oz CARAMBOLE LOSING GAME. | 
The Game is Sixteen in Number. 


ing t 
THE Red or Carambole Loſing Game, requires Ball 
greater Fudgment than the Winning, and depends ma- for t 
terially on = Skill of the Player; the Chances in it on t 
may happen ſometimes to vary more than at the Winning N 
Carambole Game, and 2 ally the Players do not the 
properly underſtand the ſkilful Part of the Game. — 
I, * E Game begins in the ſame Manner as ont 
the Carambole Winning Game. > 
IT. If the Striker miſſes both the Balls, he loſes ing 
one Point. | hole 
III. If the Striker miſſes both Balls, and holes win 
his own Ball by the ſame Stroke, he loſes three for 
Points, | for 
IV, If the Striker hits the Red Ball firſt, an d 
holes it, he loſes three Points, and the Ball muſt be ing 
immediately replaced on its proper Spot. oy 
- 


V. If the Striker hits the White Ball firſt, and 
| holes it, he loſes two Points. 5 thr 
VI. If the Striker holes the White and the Red for 
| Ball by the fame Stroke, he loſes five Points; viz. 5 
3 two for holing the White Ball, and three for holing ſtr 
E- the Red. 8 | 
VII. If the Striker makes a Carambole, and vel 
holes either his Adverſary's or the Red Ball only, ho 
he wins nothing for the Carambole, and loſes ot ho 
| er 
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ther two or three Points, according to which Ball 
he ſtruck firſt, 


VIII. If the Striker makes a Carambole, he 
wins two Points. ' 

IX. If the Striker makes a Carambole by ſtrik- 
ing the White Ball firſt, and ſhould hole his own 
Ball by the Stroke, he wins four Points; viz. two 


for the Carambole, and two for holing his own Ball 


on the White. 

X. If the Striker makes a Carambole by ſtriking 
the Red Ball firſt, and by the Stroke ſhould hole 
his own Ball, he wins five Points ; viz. two for 
the Carambole, and three for holing his own Ball 
on the Red. | 

XI. If the Striker makes a Carambole by ſtrik- 
ing the White Ball firſt, and by that Stroke ſhould 


hole his own and his Adverſary's White Ball, he 


wins ſix Points; viz. two for the Carambole, two 


tor holing his own Ball on the White, and two | 


for holing his Adverſary's or the White Ball. 

XII. If the Striker makes a Carambole by ſtrik 
ing the Red Ball firſt, and by the ſaid Stroke ſhould 
*A his own Ball, and his Adverſary's White Ball, 
he wins ſeven Points ; v:z. two for the Carambole, 


three for holing his own Ball on the Red, and two 


for holing his Adverſary's White Ball. 
XIII. If the Striker makes a Carambole by 
ſinking the White Ball firſt, and by the ſaid Stroke 


ſhould hole his own and the Red Ball, he wins ſe- 


ven Points ; viz. two for the Carambole, two for 


holing his own Ball on the White, and three for 
holing the Red Ball. 
XIV. It 
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XIV. If the Striker makes a Carambole by 
ſtriking the Red Ball firſt, and by the ſaid Stroke 


ſhould hole his own and the Red Ball, he wins 


eight Points; v:z. two for the Carambole, three for 


holing his own Ball on the Red, and three for holing 


the Red Ball. 

XV. If the Striker makes a Carambole by ſtrik- 
ing the White Ball firſt, and ſhould hole his own 
Ball, and his Adverſary's White and the Red Ball, 
he wins nine Points: viz. two for the Carambole, 
two for holing his own Ball on the White, two for 
holing his Adverſary's White Ball, and three for 
holing the Red Ball. | 

XVI. If the Striker makes a Carambole by ſtrik- 
ing the Red Ball firſt, and by the ſaid Stroke ſhould 
hole his own Ball, and the Red and his Adverſary's 

hite Ball, he wins ten Points; viz. two for the 
Carambole, three for holing his own Ball on the 


Red, three for holing the Red, and two for holing 


his Adverſary's White Ball. 

XVII. If the Striker holes his own Ball on the 
White Ball, he wins two Points. 

XVIII. If the Striker holes his own Ball on the 
Red, he wins three Points. * 

XIX. If the Striker, by ſtriking the White Ball 
firſt, ſhould hole his own Ball and his Adverfary's 
White Ball; he wins four Points: viz. two for 
holing his own Ball on the White, and two for 


holing his Adverſary's White Ball. 


XX. If the Striker, by ſtriking the Red Ball 
firſt, ſhould hole his own Ball and his Adverſary's 
White Ball, he wins five Points; viz. three for 

holing 
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holing his own Ball on the Red, and two for holing 
the White Ball. 

XXI. If the Striker ſtrikes his Adverſary's 
White Ball firſt, and holes his own Ball and the 
Red, he wins five Points; viz. two for holing his 
own Ball on the White, and three for holing the 
Red Ball. 

XXII. If che Striker ſtrikes the Red Ball firſt, 
and holes his own Ball, and his Adverſary's White 
Ball, he wins five Points; viz. three for holing his 
own Ball on the Red, and two for holing his Ad- 
verſary's on the White Ball. 5 

XXIII. If the Striker ſtrikes his Adverſary's 
White Ball firſt, and holes his own Ball, and his 
Adverſary's White Ball, and the Red, by the ſame 
Stroke, he wins ſeven Points; v:z. two for holing 
his own Ball on the White, two for holing his 
Adverſary's White Ball, and three for holing the 
Red Ball. 

XXIV, If the Striker ſtrikes the Red Ball firſt, 
and holes his own Ball and the Red, and his Adver- 
lary's White Ball by the ſame Stroke, he wins eight 
Points; viz. three for holing his own Ball on the 
Red, three for holing the Red Ball, and two for 
holing the White Bal. 

XXV. If the Striker ſtrikes the Red Ball firſt, 
and holes his own and the Red Ball, he wins ſix 
Points ; viz. three for holing his own Ball on the 
Red, and three for holing the Red Ball. 

XXVI. The Betters ought to be particularly 
careful in propoſing any Betts at this Game, that 

N . 
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may be ſuppoſed to have any Tendency to pervert 
or bo — the eee the 2 oY 

N. B. The reſt of the Rules and Regulations are 
likewiſe to be obſerved, as in the Rules for the Ca- 
rambole Winning Game, &c. 


FORTIFICATION BILLIARDS. 


HE Method of playing I ſhall deſcribe as 
nearly as poſlible : For the better compre- 
hending which, the Editer has added two Copper 
Plates ; the firſt ſhews how the Forts, &c. are to be 
placed; the other is a Plan of the Table when 
mounted, accurately meaſured, by which the vari- 
ous Angles are aſcertained, and is calculated for the 
experienced Player. | 
irſt, There are ten Forts made of Wood, in 
the Form of Caſtles, which are to have Lead put in 
them for the Purpoſe of making them heavy, ſo 
that in playing the Balls they may not be moved 
from their Places. | 
In the Front of each Fort, at the Bottom, is an 
Arch, full wide and high enough to admit the Ball, 
which is to be put through it to attack the Fort. 
Within the Arch of each Fort a ſmall Bell is hung, 
which muſt be made to ring by the Adverſary's 
attacking Ball, otherwiſe the F ort cannot be taken. 
Secondly, The Paſs through which each of the 
Adverſary's attacking Balls muſt paſs, before a Fort 
can be taken. | 
Laſtly, The Grand Batteries, and ten Flags or 
Colours. 
Two 
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T'wo of the Forts, called the Grand Forts, are to 
de made larger than the reſt, and to have an Arch 
cut through them of the Size the others have. 
Five of the Forts, including one of the grand 
Forts, one of the Batteries, and five of the Flags or 
Colours are uſually painted red, and the Forts and 
Battery are to be pointed like Brick-work, which 
Colour denotes them to be Engliſh; on each Fort 
one red Colour is to be hoiſted on the Centre of the 
Front thereof. | 
The other five Forts, grand Fort included, Bat- 
tery and Colours, are to be of a white Colour; the 
Forts and Battery to be pointed with black like 
Stone, are called French, one white Colour to be 
hoiſted on each as before mentioned. | 
The Paſs, which ſerves for the Purpoſe of both 
Parties attacking Balls to go through, is to be made 
n the Form of the grand Forts, but rather longer 
| fr Diſtinction, and to have an Arch of the Size of 
he grand Forts; and is to be painted of different 
Colours; vz. one of the Ends where the Arch is, 
if a Red, to continue half way of each Side, and 
he ſame on the Top; the other End of the Arch is 
b be White, and to continue in the ſame Colour 
ner the other Half as before. 
There are likewiſe two Colours to be hoiſted on 
it Paſs, viz. one Red and the other White; the 
led to be hoiſted at the Engliſh End, and the White 
t the French End. | 
The Paſs is to be placed in the Centre of the Ta- 
It, the red End to face the Engliſh Forts, and the 
Mite End the French Forts. 
N 2 


OI 


The 
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The Limits of each Party's Quarter is from the 
End Cuſhion, where his Forts are placed, to his 
Paſs on each'Side of the Table. 1 

The Red or Engliſh Forts are to poſſeſs one End 
of the Table, and is called the Engliſh Quarter. 

The White or French Forts are to poſſeſs the 
other End of the Table, and is called the French 
Quarter. | 

The two Forts in each Quarter in the firſt Angle 
from the Paſs, are to be taken firſt, which are there- 
fore called the Advanced Forts. 

The two Forts in the ſecond Angle are to b 
taken next, which are called the Reſerved Forts. 

Laſtly, the grand Fort, with the Battery placed 
before the ſame, is the laſt to be taken. 

The Height of the Advanced and the Reſerved 
Forts is to be five Inches and a Half, the Breadt 
and Length of the advanced Forts five Inches to the 
Square, and the Length of the Reſerved Forts are 
five Inches and a Half, and the Back of them to be 
rounded off. | 

The Height of the grand Forts is to be five 

Inches and a Half, the Breadth and Length ſi 
Inches and a Quarter. The Batteries are made ii 
a triangular Form, the Height of them are thre 
Inches, the Breadth at the Extremity are tw( 
Inches and a Half, and the Length three Inche 
and a Half. 
The Height of the Paſs is five Inches and 
. Half, the Breadth fix Inches and a Quarter, andt 
Length Seven Inches. | 

The Height of the Concave in the Forts * 


»”  '7< 
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the attacking Ball muſt enter, is three Inches, the 
Breadth two Inches and a Half, the Depth two 
Inches and three Quarters. | 

The Bell which is to be within the Arch in 
each Fort, muſt be hung one Inch and a Half with- 
mit; 

The Balls which are to be played with at this 


Game, are to be one Inch and three Eighths Di- 
ameter. 


Deſcription | of the Plates. 


The one is a Plan for placing the Forts, &c. &c. 
with the Diſtances meaſured ; the other is alſo a 
A ion of the Superficies of a Billiard 

a 


le, with all the Forts and Caſtles properly 
placed. 


aaa The Balls. 
5 The Paſs. 
cc Advanced Forts. 
4d Reſerved Forts. 
F Grand Fort. 
g Battery. 


N 3 FORTI- 


| 70 4 


FORTIFICATION BILLIARDS. 
The Game is Twenty in Number. 


1. HE Game begins, he who ſtrikes the op- 

polite Cuſhion, and brings the Ball neareſt 
the Cuſhion where he ſtruck from, ſhall have the 
firit Stroke, and have the Red (or Engliſh Side of 
the Forts) and muſt commence Hoſtilities, and be- 
e, oo fo 

IT. Each Party has three Balls, viz. one attack- 
ng Ball and two defending Balls. 

III. The Balls are placed on the Spots as appears; 
the attacking Ball is put in the Middle, the detending 
Balls on each Side thereof. e ; 
IV. The Ball for the Attack on the Red (or 
_ Engliſh Side of the Forts) muſt be ſpotted with 
Red, and the defending Balls with ſmall black 
Circles. 8 | 
V. The Ball for the Attack on the White (or 
French) Side of the Forts muſt be White, i. e. plain, 
and the two defending Balls eight black Spots on 
each Ball. | 

VI. Before you can attack any of the Forts, you 
muſt make the Paſs, 

VII. When you have made the Paſs, you muſt 
take down your Adverſary's Colours, and then 
attack either of his advanced Forts, which muſt be 
taken firſt, - 

VIII. If after you have made the Paſs, you do 
not take down your Adyerſary's Colours, you — 

l make 
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ſary's Fort with either of his defending Balls, he 
loſes two Points, and returns to his Spot again. 
XIX. Ifthe Striker plays with either of his Ad- 
verſary's Balls, he loſes two Points, and if he played 
on either of his own Balls, it muſt be put on its 
proper Spot again, if his Adverſary requires it. 
XX. Either Party may ſend his Storing Ball 
or Balls into his Adverſary's Quarter, if he pleaſeth. 
XXI. After having taken the two advanced 


Forts, you muſt take the two other Forts in the 


next Angle, which are called the Reſerved Forts, 
and laſtly the Grand Fort. | | 
| XXII. He who does not take the Forts accordin 

to the above Direction, and takes either of the Ut 
for the firſt, loſes two Points, and muſt return to 
the proper Spot again. . 

| Nx II. After a Fort hath been taken, or a Ball 


holed or forced over the Table, the Striker is bound 


to place, or to ſee the Ball 2 on its proper Spot; 
and if he doth not, he ſhall. reckon nothing for any 
Forts, &c. he ſhall take during the Time the Ball is 
out of its Place. 

XXIV. After having taken a Fort, either by 
Storm or otherways, and his Adverſary do take the 


ſaid Ball out of the Fort, to place it or otherways, 


and although he doth not take down his Colours 
nevertheleſs the ſaid Fort is deemed as taken, and 
the Colours are to be taken down. 

N. B. Taking a Fort by Storm is, when the 
Party has made his utmoſt Effort to take it, and is 


ſo well defended and guarded by his Adverſary, ſo 
| that he is obliged to have Recourſe to Stratagem, 


that 
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that is, by laying his Ball in a r Angle, and 
ſtriking 4 Bal * the End — — bring- 
ing the Ball back again into his Adverſary's Fort. 
XV. If the Striker forceth either of his Adver- 
fary's Balls into his own Fort which hath not been 


taken, he makes him a Priſoner of War, and wins 


{ix Points. 

XX VI. If the Striker forces either of his Adver- 
fary's Balls into his own Fort which hath been 
taken, it is no Priſoner of War, but the ſaid Striker 
wins two Points. 


XXVII. If the Striker forces either of his Ad- 


verſary's Balls into his Adverſary's Fort, he wins 


two Points. 


XXVIII. If the Striker holeth either of his Ad-. 


verſary's Balls, or two, &c. for each Ball ſo holed 
he wins two Points. 

XXIX. Ifthe Striker holes his own Ball or Balls, 
for each Ball ſo holed he loſes two Points. 

XXX. If the Striker forces his Adyerſary's Ball 
or Balls over the Table, or on a Fort or Cuſhion, 
for each Ball he wins two Points. 

XX XI. If the Striker forces his own Ball or Balls 
over the Table, or, &c. for each Ball he loſes two 
Points. 5 | 

XXXII. If the Striker forces his Adverſary's 
Ball over the Table, or on a Fort or Cuſhion, or 
intoa Hole, and regularly takes his Adverſary's Fort 
by the ſame Stroke, he wins fix Points. But if by 
the ſame Stroke the Striker's Ball ſhould go into a 
Fort which hath been taken, or is out of the Angle, 


he loſes two Points. | 
| N 5 XXXIII. If 
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XXXIII. If che Striker holes his own or his Ad- 
verſary's Ball, or forces them over the Table, or 
on a Fort or Cuſhion, he loſes two Points. 

XXXIV. If the Striker forces his Ball into any 
of his own or Adverſary's Forts, which hath been 
taken, or into any of his Adverſary's Forts out of 
the Angle, he loſes two Points. 

XXXV. When a Ball is holed or forced over the 
Table, or on, &c. ſuch Ball is to be placed on its 
proper Spot ; but if it happens that the Spot ſhould 
be occupied by another Dal, in ſuch Caſe the Ball 
3 "y be placed behind it, fo as not to touch the 

XXX VI. Whoever takes a Fort after it has been 
regularly taken, and the Colours are down, loſes 
two Points. ws 

XXXVII. When the Striker's Adverſary's Ball 
is out -of Sight (that is, lying behind a Fort fo that 
it cannot be ſeen) and the Striker hath a Fancy to 
ſtrike the Cuſhion firſt, and hit the ſaid Ball back- 
wards, by giving Warning, ſaying, I do net ſee, if 
he ſhould hit the ſaid Ball he wins two Points ; but 
if he ſhould not hit the Ball, he loſes two Points. 


XXXVIII. If. by the before-mentioned Stroke, 


the Striker ſhould hit the Ball, and holeth his own 
Ball, or forces it over the Table, or on a Fort or 
Cuſhion, or into either of his own Forts, or into 
either of his Adverſary's Forts, which hath been 
taken t, or is out the Angle, he loſeth two 


+ Out of the Angle vide XXI. and XXII, 
. | Points, 
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2 and ſhall reckon nothing for hitting the ſaid 


XXXIX. If either of the Adverſary's Balls 
ſhould lay before either of the Striker's Forts, 
which hath not been taken, and =_ ſaid Ball being 
out of Sight) hath a Fancy to ſtrike the Cſhion 
firſt, and hit the ſaid Ball backwards, to make a 
Priſoner of War of his ſaid Adverſary's Ball, by 
faying, I do not ſee, if he hits the Ball he wins two 
Points, and if he makes a Priſoner of War of his 
Adverſary's Ball, he wins ſix Points more, and his 
Adverſary's Ball muſt return to its proper Spot 
again. 

XI. When the Striker gives Warning, ſaying, 

I do not fee, his Adverſary, or the diſintereſted Com- 
any, have a Right to be Judges thereof, or the 
33 if any Diſpute ſhould ariſe thereon. 

XLI. If the Striker holes, or, &c. either of his 
Adverſary's defending Balls, it is at his Adverſary's 
Option to place the ſaid Ball on either of the proper 
Spots, if they are both vacant. | 

XLII. Whoever toucheth both Balls with Mace 
or Cue, it is deemed a foul Stroke; therefore he 
cannot reckon any Points he made by the ſaid Stroke, 
if it is diſcovered and proved to be fo by the diſin- 
tereſted Company and the Marker; but if it is not 
diſcovered, the Marker 1s obliged to reckon all the 
Points made by the Stroke. But if the ſaid Stroke 
is proved to be foul, then it is at his Enemy's Opti- 
on either to break the Balls, or to make him return 
to his proper Spot again. f N 

XIII If the Striker makes a foul Stroke, and 

N6 holes 
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holes his own Ball, or forces it over the Table, &c. 
he loſes two Points for each of his own Balls ſo holed 
or forced over the Table; and it is at his Adverſary's | 
Option to part the Balls, if he pleaſes. 

XLIV. If the Striker moves the Ball, it muſt be 
put back to the proper Place it was moved from. 

XLV. Whoever blows on his Enemy's or on his 
own Ball when running, it is deemed foul. [See 
Art. ap 

XLVI. If the Striker, by blowing on his own 
Ball, ſhould put it out of its proper Gone, eſpe- 
cially when runping near a Hole, he loſes two 
Points; and it is deemed foul. | See Art. XLII.] 
XLVII. Whoever ſtops a Ball with Stick or 

otherwiſe after the Stroke, it is deemed foul. | See 
Art. XLII.] 

XLVIII. Whoever plays with both Feet off the 
Ground, without Permiſſion from his Enemy, it is 
deemed foul. [ See Art. XLII.] On 

XLIX. Whoever plays upon a Ball when run- 
ning, it is deemed foul. | See Art. XLII.] 

IL. Whoever retains his Adverſary's Stick when 
playing, loſeth two Points ; beſides it is foul. | See 
Art. XLII.] 

LI. Whoever gets the firſt twenty Points, each 
Fort being regularly taken is four Points, wins the 
Game. 

LII. When four Parties play a double Match, 
he who plays before his Turn loſes two Points. 
N. B. The reſt of the neceſſary Rules and Regu- 
lations are to be found in the Rules, &c. of the 
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Equal Players. 


1 Love is 5 to 4 | g to 2 is 12 
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5 to 4 1s 5 O4] 8 to 7 is 7 to 4 
71 9 2 ? 
| — 5 — 2 — 11 10 „ 
8— — 4—1 11 33 

T 5 
10 — — 21 — 2 9 to 8 is 5 to 4 
wo oy. JJ] »: 1 4 
— - — 22 3 ; 
6 to 5 is 3 to 2 —— 
= 7 —4 | 10togis 9 to 4 
3— 111 $ 8 
9 — I | 11 to 10 or according 

2 | to the Stroke. 
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When a Perſon who gives One Point to another, is, 


1 All is 5-to 4 9 All is 5 to 4 
2 toi1— 3 — 2 4 to 3— 3 — 2 
n!! ann am. 
4— — 3 -—— 1 $ — — 2 _ 
E25 3 ce OR 7 —— — 7 2 
a en en WWW 
8 — — 10 — 11 10 — — 21 — 1 
9 — — 11 — 1 11 — — 22 — 1 
10 — — 36 — 1 — — 
11— — 40 — 1 4 All is 5 to 4 
3 YI +0 4 Toe 
2 All is 5 to 4 3 
3 to 2— 3 — 2 — — 11 —5 
4 = TM. 8 — — 9 — 2 
g.— 2 TN — go 8 
6 — — 7— 21 10 — — 12 — 1 
222222 — 
8 — — 9 — 1 — * 
9 — — 10 — 1 5 All is to 4 
JO — — 25 — 1 6 to 5 — — 5 
11 — — 26 — 1 2 9 —5 
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6 All is 6 to 5 


to6-- 7 — 5 
8 — — 5 — 2 
„ 
10 --= — 11. — 2 
Mi - 6 


8 All is 7 to 6 
9 to 8 — 4 — 3 
10 — _ 
I1 -- =-- 7 -- 2 


7 All is 6 to 5 
8 0 7 — 9-5 
98—— 294 


10 — 5 — 
11 


— 


9 All is 7 to 6 
10 to 8 — 5 — 2 
11 — . 
10 M is $8—7 

11 to 10; or accord- 


ing to the Stroke. 


3 — — 
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When a Perſon who gives Two Points to another, is, 


1 to 2 18 to 
2 All „ 
3 to 2— 7 — 4 
18 2 — 1 
— — 5 — 2 
3 
— — 10 — 1 
9 — -—11-- 1 
10 -- — 31 — 1 
Ho — 98 -- 1 


3 to 2 is 7 to 4 
4— — 2 — 1 
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6— — 4 -- 1 
Tn RC. 
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10 -= — 30 -- 1 
11 -- — g1 -- 1 
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When a Perſon who gives Three Points ts anather, i, 


| 


tag is 5-10- 4; All is 3 to 2 
2—— — 2 to 6— 7 — 4 
3 All — . 
4 to 3 — — 1 1 
85 == os — 2 32 oe 4 
6 2 — mY j 2 — 19 — 2 
NS. — 2 — 
8 — — oo 1 All IS 3 to 2 
18 _-_ | F 
10 — 1 = — 3 — 1 
Be; 1 1 — 111 2 
3 —— 2 — 6 — 1 
4 All is — 5 e ee EE 
5 ꝗ8·04 — 57 * 3 
6 — — — 1 to 8 -- . 
7 SS ans „ V 
We. — 2 . 
_——— 7. 
eas wa: 3 
5 All is 8 — 5 All is '5-to- 4 
6 tog-- — to 10; or accord- 
8 * 1 fing to the Stroke. 
3 — — — ———__————————_ 
= — - 
0 -— — — 1 
11 —— — 1 
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hen a Perſon who gives Four Points to another, is. 


1 0418;5:Waks:Al: s' 5 40 is 
2 — ,-. 0 7 4 1 
3. — - ˖ y.— 
4144! ˙PE 13 1 
S8 ! 211 14 1 
6 — — 4 — 1 — 5 
272 — 1 8 
8 — — 8 — 19 te 8 989 8 
9 — — 9 — 110 4 1 
lo — — 26 — 111 9 2 
11 — — 27 — 1— 8 — 
— — — A is 8 to 5 
5 Al is 2 10 io to 9 7 2 
6 to 838 Ä eo» "9 4 1 
7 — — 4ͤĩ é? — — — 
8 — — 7 — 1 All is g to 2 
9 — — 8 — 11 to 10 according to 
10 — — 24 — 1 the Stroke. 

1 —— 23 — 12— — ener ne) 
3 Gs: N | 

6 All is 7 _ 40 4 

7 to 6— 2 — 1 

8 — — 3 

g — — 11 — 2 

10 — — 15 — 1 

11 — — 16 — 1 


When 


r 7 ED e 
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M ben a Perſon who gives Five Points to another, is, 


b 5 is 5 do us All's 3 tio 2 
2 — — 3 — 28 to 7 4 1 
1710 Mo "WS: 4 
4 — — 2 — 110 13 1 
5 — — 5 — 211 | 14 1 
6 — m_ —— OO 
7 — — 8 — 218 Al is 2 to 4 
— — —_— 9 wo 3 x * '2 
Err 0 0 11 4 
10 — — 24 — 111, 6 1 
11 — — 25 — 1 
—— n 
„„ 5 © 6 0 90 '4 1 
7 to 6 3 „„ 11 2 
8 11 14 —b ̃— 
9 6 mo Al is 8 w 5 
10 14 1111 to 10 or according 
11 15 1] to the Stroke. 


M ben a Perſon who gives Six Points to another, is, 


6 All is 


3 © , ꝶ in: 1 Þ 
7 to 6 7 17 21 2 
8 6 11 9 6 1 
9 7 4410 1 8 
10 15 1}11 15 t 
11 16 1 — 25 
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s, 8 All is 5 to eben a Perſon who' re- 
| 9 0 8 46: 4 cerves Two Points from 
2 10 6 44 another, is, 
1 11 7 13 Love is 5 to 4 | 
4 _ w_ 4 — 8 —5 | 
1 9 All Is 5 to 2 5 — 93 — 5 
1 10 to 9 5 116 — 3 — 1 
= 11 6 17 — 7 — 2 
« - — — 3 — 8 — 2 
e 10 All is 9 OG — — 
4 11 to 10 or according io 26 — 1 
1 to the Stroke. 1 27 — 1 
1 When a Perſon who re- M hen a Perſon who re- | 
1 ceives One Point from} ceives Three Points from | 
2 another, is, another, is, | 
7 2 Love is 4 to gf 4 Love 1s 
b 3 3— 43 
F 4 1 — 
5 — Sean — 
6 — 7 — 218 —— 
3 Tg 
5 — 3 JO — 
9 —— 10 — 111 —— 
10 35 — 1 1,ßs,;X.r— 
11— 36 — 1 
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hen a Perſon who re. 
cerves Two Points from 
another, is, 


0p n @& wk 
5 — 216 — 5 — 2 
6 — 117 — 3 — 1 

7 — 118 — 5 — 1 
15 — 069 — 11.— 2 
16 — 1110 — 18 — 1 
11 — 19 — 1 


When a Perſon who re — 
ceives Five Points from hen a Perſon who 2 


another, is, | cerves Two Points from 
6 Love is 7 to 4 another, is, 
7 — 2 16 to 4 1 
* — 8 8 
9 — 6 — 118 — om 1 
10 Lf — 19 — 7 — 2 
11 15 — 1110 — 9 — 1 
11. — 10 — 1 


When a Perſm who re. — 
cerves Six Points from hen a Perſon who re- 


enother, is, ceives Two Points from 
—T Love is 3 to 2 another, 16 | 

e 4 — 18 to 6 is 3 to 2 
1 3 ö 
10 — 11 — 1110 — 4 — 1 
11— 12 — 211 — 9 — 2 
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When a Perſon who receives hen a Perſon who receives 


Two Points from ano- 


ther, is, 
10 to 8 is 3 to 1 
11 3 


Four Points from ano- 
} ther, is, | 


10 to 8 is 3 to 2 
111 7 4 


When a Perſon who receives pen a Perſon who receives 


Four Points from ana- Four Points from ano- 


ther, ig, ther, 16, 
7 to 4 is equal. [10 to 9 is 5 to 4 
8 — — 2 to 111 833 
3 — 
10 — — 7 — ii ben a Perſon vubo receives 
11 — — 8 — 1] Six Points from another, 
CE: 
When a Perſon who receives io to ” 1 
Four Points from ano- 11 | 2 TY 
” | — — 
8 to 6is equal. ¶ hem a Perſon who receives 
9g. — — gy Six Points from another, 
10 5 3 „ fs, Z 
11 — —.7. — f to & is 4 60 
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The full Odds that one Perſon does not get Two Ha- 


. zards following, is 


1 

| 3 Hazards ditto 7 — 1 
4 185 — 1. 

5 | 3 81 — 1 

6 — 63 — 1 


— _ 


Taz GAME oz GOFF, ox GOLF, 


HE favourite Summer Amuſement in Scot- 
land, 1s played with Clubs and Balls. The 
Club is taper, terminating in the Part that ſtrikes 
the Ball, which is faced with Horn, and loaded 
with Lead. But of this there are ſix Sorts uſed 
by good Players; namely, the Common Club, 
uſed when the Ball lies on good Ground ; the 
Scraper and Half Scraper, when in long Graſs; the 
Spoon, when in a Hollow; the Heavy Iron Club, 
when it lies deep amongſt Stones or Mud; and the 
Light Iron ditto, when on the Surface of chingle 
or ſandy Ground, a 
The Balls are conſiderably ſmaller than thoſe 
uſed at Cricket, but much harder; they are 
N 0 
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of Horſe Leather, ſtuffed with Feathers in a pecu- 
liar Manner, and boiled. | | 
The Ground may be circular, triangular, or a 
ſemicircle. The Number of Holes are not limited; 
that always depends on what the Length of the 
Ground will admit. The general Diſtance between 
one. Hole and another is abour a Quarter of a Mile, 
which commences and terminates every Game; and 
the Party who gets their Ball in by the feweſt Num- 
ber of Strokes are the Victors. _ 
Two, four, ſix, eight, or as many as chooſe, 
may play together; but what is called the good 
Game never exceeds four; that Number being 
allowed to afford beſt Diverſion, and not ſo liable to 
Confuſion as ſix, eight, ten, or twelve might be. 
The more riſing or uneven the Ground, requires 
the greater Nicety or Skill in the Players : on which 
Account it is always given the Preference to by Pro- 
ficients. : 


Light Balls are uſed when playing with the 


wind, and heavy ones againſt it. 

At the Beginning of each Game the Ball is allow- 
ed to be elevated to whatever Height the Player 
chooſes, for the Convenience of Striking ; but not 
afterwards. This is done by Means of Sand or 
Clay, called a Teeing. 

The Balls which are played off at the Beginning 


of the Game muſt not be changed until the next 


Hole is won, even if they ſhould happen to burſt. 


When a Ball happens to be loſt, that Hole is loſt 
* If 


to the Party. 
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If a Ball ſhould be accidentally ſtopped, the Player 
1s allowed to take his Stroke again. | 
| popes four are to play the Game, A and B 
againſt C and D, each Party having a Ball, they 
proceed thus: 2 | | | 

A ſtrikes off firſt—C next; but perhaps does not 1 
drive his Ball above half the Diſtance A did, on 
which Account D, his Partner, next ſtrikes it, 0 
which is called one more, to get it as forward as that C 
of their Antagoniſts, or as much beyond it as poſ- \ 
{ible ; if this is done, then B ſtrikes A's Ball, which E 
is called playing the Like, or equal, of their Oppo- t 
nents. But if Cand D, by their Ball being in an 0 
awkward Situation, ſhould not be able, by playing 

one more, to get itas forward as A's, they are to play, 0 
in turn, #wo, three, or as many more until that is ] 
accompliſhed, before B ſtrikes his Partner's Ball; 
which he calls one 1 two, or one o three, or as many 
Strokes as they required to get to the ſame Diſtance | 
as A did by his once playing. The Ball is ſtruck | 
alternately if the Parties are equal, or nearly ſo. 


2 


was | The Binder is to put the Plate after Page 270. 
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Lately publiſhed, in Tis Volumes 12m0, Price 88. in 


Boards, or gs. bound, | 
Illuſtrated by near 1000 Arms, Creſts &c. on Copper Plates, be- 
ſides elegant engraved Titles and Vignettes of the imperial Crown 
of this Realm, and that of Charlemagne; and alſo beautiful 
Frontiſpieces, repreſenting His Majeſty, and the Five Orders of 
Peers, in their Parliamentary Robes,. 
1. PHE POCKET PEERAGE of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, enlarged and 
corrected tothe Year 1790, by PHILIP LUCKOMBE ; 
containing an Account of the Deſcent, Connexions, 
Marriages, and Iſſue of every noble Family; the 
extinct Peerage; the forfeited and dormant Tiles : 
the Manner of creating Peers; the Inſtitution, Pro- 


greſs, and preſent State of Honours ; the Robes and 


oronets of mm Degree of Nobility ; the Rules 
of Precedence ; Privileges annexed to the Peerage ; 
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His Majeſty's Genealogical Deſcent from Egbert; 


the Orders of Knighthood in the three Kingdoms: 
the real Income of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops: 


the Surnames of all the Nobility; the Titles borne 


by their eldeſt Sons; a general Index to both their 
Arms and Deſcents, together with particular In- 
dexes and Tranſlations of all their Mottos, &c. &c. 


2. In 18mo. price 1s. 6d. ſewed, or 28. half. bound, em- 


belliſhed by a new map of the Capital, coloured, a plan 


of the Royal Exchange, and view of the Adelphi, 


"EBW LONDON COMPANION, or Citizen 
and STRANGER's GU1DE through the metropolis 
and its environs; being a liſt of the various ſtreets, 
lanes, ſquares, courts, alleys, and paſſages, with the moſt 
remarkable public buildings, offices, places &c. ranged 
alphabetically. To which are added, the principal 
hackney coach fares, an admeaſurement of the ſtreets, 
and rates of watermen. 


3. In One Volume 1 2 m0. Price 38. ſeaued in French Marbl: 
Paper, or 38. 6d. baund in red Leather, 


TL TERALDRY in MINIATURE; containing all the 
11 Arms, Creſts, Supporters,and Mottos of the Peers, 
Peereſſes, and Biſhops of England, Scotland, and Ire. 
land, with the Baronets of Great Britain; and the In- 
fignia of the different Orders of Knighthood in the three 
ngdoms; being in the whole (including Heraldic 
Bearings and Diſtinctions) upwards of 1000 Engravings, 
_ neatly executed on Copper Plates; beſides an Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Heraldry, a Dictionary of He- 
raldic Terms, as well as an Index to all the Peers, &c. 
with the Tranſlation of their Mottos; likewiſe Liſts of 
Titles conferred by His preſent Majeſty, and thoſe 
extinct ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne, Degrees of 
Precedency, &c. &c. = 


Alſa, Price 28. for the purpoſe of binding with any of the 
42 It Kalendars or Regiſters, 

The ARMS and other PLATES of the laſt-menti- 
oned Work; t er with the Index, Tranſlation of 
the Mottos, and Liſts of Titles conferred or extinct 


during the preſent Reign. 


4. In ſmall 8 vo. price 18. ſewed, or is. 6d. half-bound, 
and 6d. additional, if with a plan of the Royal Ex- 
change and coloured map of London and its en- 


virons, 


HE LONDON DIRECTORY ; containing an 

alphabetical arrangement of the names and reſi- 
dences of the Merchants, Manufacturers, and principal 
Traders, in the metropolis and its environs; together 
with the liſts of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, Com- 
miſſioners of Cuſtoms, Exciſe, and Stamps, Directors 
of the great trading Companies, Aſſurance and Fire 
Offices, alſo the Firms of the different Banking-houſes, 
and a particular account of the public Funds. | 
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